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HAWKSTONE. 



CHAPTER I. 



The sun w^ streaming in through the lattice, when 
Bentle^y^a^ol^ to a fufi oonscioqsness of what had passed 
in th'ajftfrig^tfiil night;^ ^''As' he threw his eyes round the 
Uftld-JiJ)*?- whitewashed; rc>bpj An which he lay, he could 
recogm&e'nothing asfibmil^P^ptQ'him ; but it was clean and 
deceni;.' The pallet on wKseJi-ke was stretched was fur- 
nished with a white curtajh ; a *deal table at the side 
conttiined a bottle and glass, and some linen, which 
S^med intended to be used in dressing his wound ; ana 
.-his glothes had been carefijlly/fcidod and arranged on an 
tJiyfc worsted- worked chair atthe^foot of the bed. There 
yrU^ also on the walls sorap^^tcarse colored prints repre- 
seyatln^ saints, and oa^^of ijie* Blessed Virgin with the 
iH&m SaVioiir irf her pi^^!i wd a roughly-carved crucifix, 
of bone was placed ^t^i th0 chimney ; and lying on the 
bed, turtisd down^so ks to mark the place, was a volume, 
which Bentley'took up, and found it to be a book of Ro- 
man Catholic devotion — "the Hours of the Blessed 
Virgin." Before he could look into it farther he heard 
the foots^ps of two persons coming soflly up the stairs ; 
and one of them gently opening the door, they both came 
in. One was a man— young, but his countenance mark- 
ed already with strong lines, and his dress that of one of 
the superior miners. As Bentley looked on him he 
almost &ncied that he recognized his face ; and the same 
kind of impression seemed to be made on the man him- 
self for he started slightly on seeing Bentley, and took care 
to place himself with his back to the light, that his coun- 
tenance might be less noticed. The other person was a 
female. She was dressed in a habit of coarse black stu£^ 
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only relieved by a square fold of linen of the purest white 
round her neck, and a white bandage above her forehead 
to confine a black veil of the same stuff with her dress, 
which veil hung dovt^n and concealed her hair, and all 
but a portion of her face. She had a rosary of large 
black beads round her neck, with a crucifix of ebony 
depending from it ; and the singular purity and serenity 
of her features, accompanied by a look of abstraction, 
grave and solemnized, yet full of mildness, gave to a &ce 
by no means young or beautiful an expression which 
riveted the attention of Bentley more than anything he 
had evef seen. ^ , • - • . 

"How are you this morning l'*" asked tfa^youn^man« 
And he proceeded, with a haAd..p^vs(lently sk^^d'^'^sur- 
gery, to un^ten the bandages" jdf Bentley's ^ound^^d^ijci 
prepared to dress it ane\w ..pfehtley thanked him fSf Ais - 
trouble, and would fain,*hav^«adked where he wa^* and 
who were the parties before' him ; but the first attempt 
he made to question Ms attetidant was replied to bV.a^ 
surly admonition to remain quiet : and the burning orhia* 
hand and blackness of his .parched lips "^ere enough (&' ' 
justify tlie warning agaihsta^ijc excitement With a treac) ' 
evidently accustomed to.aj§ia]i*ioom, and moving hote^A* 
lessly about, without of!idoil«he?9S,* the Sister of GJiaftty, * 
(for the female was one of tho^e*a3^fi>ira^)Ie Women-) ajrfed 
the man in his operations ; and wjieii tftey were eqnclu- 
ded, and the Sister had smoothed 'thV pillow, and' placed 
some toast-and-water by the bed-side, they both with, 
drew, leaving Bentley to fall once more into a disturbed 
slumber. When he awoke he was apparently still alone, 
but his curtain had been closed, and stretching out his 
hand to put it aside, he saw the same female as before ; 
but she was kneeling with her back towards him, and 
with her eyes upturned to the image of the Virgin, she 
was repeating to herself her devotions, with a depth and 
fervency of feeling which Bentley dared not intrude on. 
He let the curtain silently fall again, that he might not 
interrupt hor. When they were finished she rose up and 
quietly approached the bed to see if he was still asleep. 
Bentley could not but thank her earnestly for her caro 
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of him; but his gratitude was mixed with a strange feel- 
ing of suspicion and dislike at being thus brought into 
contact with a Roman Catholic, of whom he entertained 
all the vague and irrational alarm which has been diffu- 
sed among Protestants by the coarse indiscriminate 
abuse of everything that is found in their system. It was 
irrational, because indiscriminating ; because it made no 
separation between the Catholicism and the Popery of 
the system, and thus gave as many triumphs to Popery 
as it gave to it opportunities of evading just condemna- 
tions, by exposing the fellaci'es of unjust. At one moment 
there flashed across him a suspicion that the whole was 
-a premeditated scheme. He thought of the new chapel 
rising atHawkstone, — of the zeal with which he himself 
had preached against Popery,-— of the importance which 
would be attached (for Bentley, like most other adversa- 
ries and advocates, rated his own services rather high, 
and like most other popular preachers, sank at times Into 
a little vanity) to the removal of so dangerous a foe as 
himself to the corruptions and abominations of Popery. 
But to reconcile such a thought with the mere accident 
which took him back to the ruins, and with the mode in 
which Connell, Roman Catholic as he was, had acted, 
was impossible. It was in vain that he endeavored to 
draw from the Sister an explanation of his situation. 
She denied, and apparently with truth and sincerity, all 
knowledge of what had passed, and showed no desire 
to hear anything. And again recommending him to re- 
pose, she lefl the room. 

About an hour aflerwads she returned with some food 
for him ; and when Bentley, invigorated by it, requested 
her to procure a Bible for him, she seemed more disposed 
to enter into conversation. A Bible, indeed, was not to 
be procured, except an old copy of the Vulgate ; but she 
brought him some books of her own devotions, and 
among them Thomas a Kempis's ' Imitation of Christ ;' 
and as she placed them on the table, she could not help 
saying, "But, perhaps, you will not like these; they 
belong to us." 

Bentley raised himself up to look at them, and laid 
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them down in despair, while something like an expres- 
sion of distrust and indignation passed over his counte- 
nance. " And jou have no Bible ?" he asked. . 

"Yes," she replied, "here is one; but it is in 
Latin." 

" And you cannot read this ?" he asked. 

" No," said the Sister ; " but we have portions rea4 
in the chapel ; and we have the ' Lives of the Saints/ 
and our * Hours/ and many other devotional works." 

Bentley sighed deeply. 

" And you are one, then, of those," she replied^ 
"who believe that every thing Catholic is corrupt 1 " 

Bentley made no objection to her use of the term 
Catholic, for he was little aware of the danger of allowing 
it to be thus abused by restricting its application to 
Romanism. 

" I do, indeed," he said, " lament bitterly over the sad 
delusions in which you are lying ; and I would do much 
to win you from them." 

" We think," she answered, " that you rather are 
laboring under delusions, and preaching corruptions. 
You have broken off from the great body of the Church, 
beyond which there can be no salvation ; and you have 
invented new rites and new doctrines of your own ; and 
your lives exhibit no high picture of what a Christian's 
should be. And instead of being united in that bond of 
peace, you are broken up into factions and dissensions ; 
and the State, on 'which you leaned for support, is now 
found to be a broken reed» and is ready to pierce your 
hand." 

Bentley was surprised to hear the mode in which 
the Sister addressed him. He did not know that contro- 
versial questions made a considerable part of the educa- 
tion of Roman Catholics, whether male or female, who 
are destined by their Church for positions of trust : and 
th^t the corporate character of the monastic societies in 
which that Church abounds, gives to their members 
generally a dignity and self-confidence in the importance 
of their own position, as well as a sense of honorable 
flependence and obedience, whidi unite the two great 



elements of what is called good maimen, and invests 
even persons raised from the lower classes with a 
.superior character and address. He roused himselfy 
T^owever, to remonstrate with her on what he considered 
some of the grossest abominations of Popery. But her 
answer to all he said was steady and quiet. It was the 
Church who taught her ; she did not like in such matters 
to depend on her own judgment ; she J[)elieved what the 
Apostles believed, and what the Fathers taught ; and 
would not willingly be wise in her own eyes, or trust to 
her own understanding. 

It was in vain that Bentley referred her to the 
.Bible. The Bible, she said, was to be read under the 
teaching of the ChMrch ; it might easily be wrested to 
the destruction of rash a;id ignorant men, who would 
listen to no guidance ; and she could not put upon it, by 
her own judgment, weak and fallible as it was, any 
ineaning contrary to the received declarations of the 
Holy Catholic Church. Into all this discussion the 
@ister entered temperately, and yet earnestly, and with a 
power of expression and reasoning which excited Bent- 
ley's surprise. Still more surprised was he to find that 
;^11 his own observations were powerless against her. 
He spoke strongly, as he felt deeply ; and used expres- 
sions which, however just as a description of the ''form 
which Popery assumes in the lowest and most ignorant 
of its followers, were neither true nor respectfiil in re- 
gard to the person whom he was addressing. For this is 
the great secret of Popery, and the mystery of its 
staength, that under the same forms and outward com- 
prehension it contains several distinct applications of 
.itself, and becomes all things to all men, without any, 
,ppep cpmpromise of opinion. The i^nswer of the Sister 
was still the same. She asked Bentley op what autho- 
.rity he rested hb pwn belief^ apd he i^nswered, on the 
BiWe. 

She replied, " On your own interpretfition of the 
We, isitwtr 

^^nd wh^n Beiitley, though earnest at first in assert- 
i/jfij^p we glew, self-evid^ftt sens^ cC t}ie BJblp, was 
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compelled to acknowledge that difierent interpretations 
might be and were given and defended, and that each 
person must take and must defend his own upon his own 
responsibility, she preferred, she said, the opinion of th« 
Church to the opinion of any individual. 

And when Bentley, abandoning his first ground, 
threw himself on the authority of the Reformers, she 
answered, that she preferred the testimony of a ChurcE 
which traced itself to the Apostles, and had continued 
firm for eighteen hundred years, to one only two hundred 
years old, and which had its origin in individuals like 
Henry VIII., Luther and Calvin. Bentley spoke of the 
virtues and holiness of the Reformers ; but^the Sister 
replied by the lives of the many self-denying holy men 
who have lived in the Romish Church. She asked if 
Protestants could boast of more, or even of as many ? 
She contrasted the comforts and indulgences of many 
a Protestant clergyman, his domestic blessings and 
modern refinements, with the discipline and asceticism 
of a monastic life. And though Bentley poured forth 
all his eloquence against such corruptions Grom Gospel 
truth, he could not deny, that, in itself, a life of self- 
denying religion was higher than one of mere innocent 
enjoyment. 

" And you are yourself a nun t" he said ; for, added 
to other defects which incapacitated .him from entering 
successfully into the controversy with Popery, he knew 
little of its interior regulations. 

"I am a Sister of Charity," she replied. 

" And your occupation is ^ " 

*' To attend the sick, chiefly," she replied, *' in this 
place. But we have also a school, and we visit the poor, 
and give our priest information which he requires in the 
management of his flock." 

•* 1 cannot but wonder," said Bentley, " that you have 
been allowed to establish yourself here. Is there not a 
law against it ?" 

The countenance of the Sister underwent a change ; 
and, almost with indignation, she exclaimed, *' And do 
you forbid others to do what you neglect to do your- 



i^Ues ? f3.9Y& jon not allowed in this place, as in so 
qEisvpy others, a miserable population to spring up, lyhom 
you make the slaves, and the tools of your own covetous- 
ness ? Arc not your manufacturers and your mining 
proprietors accumulating thousands every year by the 
sweat and the blood of the poor ? Do they not draw 
tfaem from places where they may be within reach of 
religion, and herd them together here without a church, 
or a minister, or the Sacraments, or the Bible, leaving 
them in the midst of a land which calls itself Christian 
in a state worse than heathens — worse, because, without 
the knowledge of their God, or the means of approaching 
Him, you have giveji them the knowledge of the world, 
%nd of the devil ? And when we would come among 
them, and devote ourselves to their care, you repel us with 
jealousy and abuse." 

Bentley was silent. 

" Will you think," she continued, «* how many 
horrible accidents necessarily happen in this district ? 
iScarcely a day occurs without some loss of life or limb 
by explosions, or falls, or entanglement with machinery, 
without speaking of the fearful disorders to which labors 
like these are subject. Has Sir Matthew Blake, or any 
other proprietor who thrives in luxury upon these risks 
and sufferings — ^has he laid by any portion of his vast 
wealth, to found even an hospital for those who lose their 
strength, or their limbs, or their life, in pampering his 
insatiable covetousness ? And if we have been sent here 
to undertake this work of mercy, are we to be treated 
with scorn and contempt ?" 

Bentley was still silent, for many most painful thoughts 
were crowding qp him. 

" But you are weary, I see," she said, gently, as he 
sunk back on his pillow ; *' and you must not talk any 
more. I was wrong in allowing it. But you are a 
Prostestant ; and whenever you hear our religion abused, 
will you remember that vou were once nursed by Catho- 
lic Sisters of Charity?" ' 

Bentley replied with fervor, that he should never for- 
get it And as she left the room he lay back, with leap 
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anxiety, to think over the prospect before him. He 
would, indeed, willingly have made use of so^ie of the 
devotional works which the Sister had brought him ; but 
in the midst of the most elevated piety he was startled 
and terrified at the language in which the Blessed Vir- 
gin was appealed to, and made the centre of the wor- 
shipper's hopes and afifections, almost to the exclusion of 
the Almighty. And as this frightful instance of the 
Mariolatry of the Romish Church was brought back 
palpably to his mind, he felt the favorable impressions 
die away which had been made by the Sister of Charity. 
Why or how it was that he was unable to cope with her 
in argument he could not see ; but he felt that his cause 
was right, and yet he knew not how to defend it — ^knew 
not, in one woid, that the principles of the Sister were, 
for the most part, true, but that her facts were false ;. 
and that nothing but a knowledge of facts could show the 
inconsistency between the professions of Popery and its 
real conduct — between its pretended antiquity and real 
novelty — and so enable the Church to defeat it by its 
own arguments. In the midst of these reflections he 
once more sank into a sleep, and woke to find the Sister 
again sitting by the side of his bed, and another female 
in the same dress, 6ut older and more matronly, looking 
on him with her. 

*^ He is young, and seems good and amiable," said 
the elder Sister. *^How sad that he should be lost in 
heresy, and cut off from the Church !" 

The younger sighed; but Bentley awoke just then, 
and they told him that it was necessary to look at the 
dressing of the wound. As Bentley prepared himself fer 
the operation, the same man came infH the room whom 
he had seen at first, and catching^ his full fece in the light, 
Bentley could not refrain from calling him by his name. 
** What, Cookesley ?" he cried — "How are you here?" 
But Cookesley stood behind the Sisters, and with his 
finger to his lips motioned him to be silent. The Sis- 
ters seemed surprised at the recognition, but Cookesley 
himself made some remark on Bentley's having mistaken 
him, and, busy with their work of benevolence, they sel- 
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dom indulged in idle curiosity. The dressing finished* 
however, the man proposed remaining a little to make 
some medical inquiries of Bentley, and the Sisters with- 
drew. He waited for a short time with his finger to his 
mouth, until they had gone down stairs ; and then com- 
ing up to the bed-side, he sufifered Bentley to put out his 
hand, which he took kindly as that of an old acquaintance. 

** Gookesley," said Bentley, " is it possible this can 
be you ?" 

"And I may say the same to you, may I not 1" an- 
swered the other, "Is it possible this can be you 1" 
And he afiected to smile, but it was with an expression 
of shame and sorrow, which he could ill conceal. 

" And what are you doing here in this dress ?" asked 
Bentley. " Have you left London ? I thought you were 
walking the hospitals there ? When we met last you 
were just going there," 

Gookesley affected again to laugh, and said, " Oh, 
that's all over ; but you see, happily for you, I have not 
forgotten the art." 

" And your father and mother," said Bentley, " do 
they know you are here ?" 

" Oh, yes, yes, all's right," muttered Gookesley. 

But Bentley saw by the working of his countenance 
that all was not right ; and as the recollection of days 
came over him when they had been school-fellows to- 
gether and companions, living in the same town, and 
associating in all their amusements, he could not help 
feeling alarmed at his present appearance under such 
circumstances. 

" Are you in business here ?" said Bentley. 

"Yes, yes, in business; but you must not ask 
questions." 

And the hard dirty hands and coarseness of dress re- 
futed Bentley's suggestion. 

Gookesley, however, would not allow him to say more, 
but proceeded cautiously to the door, called to some one 
at the bottom of the stairs, ordered them to make no noise, 
and not to come up stairs ; that the sick person was going 
to sleep, and he would watch him for half an hour. And 
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then returning and bolting, the door sofUy, he came and 
stood before the bed. 

" Bentley," he said, with a low voice, " can you keep 
up your nerves ? are you frightened ?" 

" I am in the hands of Providence," said Bentley ; 
'* and though I know that I must be in danger, I can re- 
sign myself to Him." 

A slight sneer passed over Cookesley's face at the 
mention of Providence. 

" Providence has not taken much care of you just 
now," he said, " except that you have met with me ; and 
I can't forget old days." 

"Providence will take care of me," said Bentlej, 
firmly ; " I have no fear." 

" You have taken the oath ?" said Cookesley. 

" I have," said Bentley. 

** A^id ^0 you mean to keep it ?" 

" Most assuredly !" 

"Your life depends on it," said Cookesley. 

" And are you then," asked Bentley, " mixed up in all 
these criminal proceedings and plots, whatever they are?*' 

" And so you did not recognise me," said Cookesley ; 
" but of course you could not. You didn't like the taste 
of our wine, ah !" 

"Horrible!" exclaimed Bentley, shuddering at the 
recollection. " And you to partake in such a frightful 
act of mockery J" 

"It may be" mockery, or mummery, or anything you 
please to call it," said the other; " but what are your 
crowns, and sceptres, and bishops' wigs, and judges' red 
gowns, but mockery and mummery ? And it does very 
well to hold our fellows together. They believe it all ; 
and we wiser ones " 

'*0 Cookesley, Cookesley!" cried Bentley, "are 
you then one of the leaders of these abandoned men ?" 

" I am one of those who can serve you in the scrape 
you have got into. How you managed to get into such 
a mess I can't tell ; but they do say you grave people do 
sometimes commit little indiscretions, like sillier folks t 
Eh! Bentley?" 
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And in Cookesley's &ce there was an expression of 
ironical intelligence which made Bentley feel uncom- 
fortable. 

" What brought you to the ruins at that time of night. 
Master Bentley, eh !" and he laughed significantly. 

" Mere accident," said Bentley ; " I had lost my 
watch.' 

" Mere accident, pure accident I" replied Cookesley, 
with the same significant, intelligenX laugh. " All these 
things are mere accident. And so, when that fellow 
Wheeler was going to shoot his wife, you, like a gallant 
hero, preferred getting stabbed yourself." 

And again he laughed. AH this to Bentley's mind 
was unintelligible ; and he was proceeding to explain 
the facts, but Cookesley, looking at a heavy silver watch 
which he pulled out of his coarse workmen's trousers, 
told him they had no time for joking now. '* You must 
do something for me at once, or I cannot help you." 

" I will do nothing," said Bentley, " unless you will 
tell me something of yourself, where you have been, and 
what you are doing. I cannot commit myself farther 
in perfect blindneQS as to the hands into which I have 
fellen." 

" Would you hear my history ?" said Cookesley. 
•• It is short enough." 

" I went to London, as you know ; I carried there 
much the same kind of education that young boys get at 
school and at home. I walked the hospitals, cut up 
bodies and cut off limbs, till { cared no more for the 
living than I did for the dead. We had a good merry 
party together — Charles Brown, and Harry Morson, and 
all th^t set. My father complained that I spent all his 
money; my mother, that I lost my religion. You know, 
Beiitley, as a boy, I always hated canting and preaching ; 
and my mother did nothing else, and my father used to 
laugh at her. We spent our mornings in tossing about 
dead men's flesh in the dissecting-room, and our after- 
noons in dressing wounds and plastering fractures ; and 
at night there was the play, and the Shades, and the little 
rattlers, and a thousand other little pameiess amuse- 
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ments. And then came the constable ; and then more 
applications for money ; and there were other persona 
I had to support besides myself ; for I, too, have done 
foolish things," And once more he threw into his 
countenance, evidently agitated as it was by the tale he 
was telling, another glance of ironical intelligence. 
"And all this went on till one day — but nevermind," he 
said, abruptly, ** why look back to what can't be helped ? 
You were more fortunate than I was. You were sent to 
college, and I suppose there you did learn to be grave 
and serious. And I never had any one to take care of 
me. Turned adrifl in London — all of us together, all 
young, no homes to go' to, and all kinds of misery to 
witness — why it turns one's stomach, and hardens one's 
heai*t. And that's the best I can say for myself, and for 
hundreds of others. How can they expect us to come to 
anything else ? And Bentley gazed on the altered, 
vitiated, and melancholy countenance of one whom he 
had known as a boy full of spirit and promise, and he 
saw Cookesley's eyes moisten for a moment ; but the 
unhappy man soon cast away the feeling. 

" Bentley," he said, with a low voice, " it matters 
little what becomes of me. A few months may make me 
a great man, or see my head spinning on the gallows. 
And what matters it ? * Mors (Bterna quies,^ as you know 
we used to learn at school, and as oiir old master. Dr. 
Ellison, always repeated when he shoWed us how the 
brain thought, and the nerves felt, and the stomach 
lived of itself — * Mors (Bterna quies /' And perhaps my 
time is come ; and I've had enough of life. 'T is but a 
poor thing after all." 

And Bentley would have followed up the subject, 
ind spoken to him in a different tone, but Cookesley once 
more checked him. 

" We have no time now for talking of these matters. 
You are in a bad plight, I honestly tell you ; and though 
I can be of use to you, and will be for old remembrance 
sake" (and he pressed his hand kindly), "you niust do as 
I bid joUi Are you strong enough to write ?" 
' " Quiie," said Bentley, for he felt much better. 
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"Here, then," said Cookesley, "take this pen (111 
hold the paper), and write to jour old housekeeper 
that you will be home in two or three days ; and that you 
are staying with a friend, and have sprained your ankle—- 
that's aU." 

Once more Bentley felt a little scruple at putting his 
signature to a false statement, even under his present cir- 
cumstances. But once more the warning of Cookesley 
that he was in danger, triumphed over his conscience, 
and he wrote the letter. 

" We must keep the thing quiet," said Cookesley, 
^ If they get frightened about your disappearance, and 
begin making a search, all is over with you ; it would 
be as bad for you as for Wheeler, or for us. Hush it all 
Up ; and in a few days I think we can manage to send 
you back quietly. One thing I can tell you is, that you 
have had a most narrow escape already ; nothing but 
the earnestness of that Irish fellow Connell, and the way 
in which he told our people what you had done for him, 
and how much you did for the poor, would have saved 
you. We've too great a stake just now to trust our- 
selves in the mercy of any one. And we've hands 
^th us which are ready enough for any job, and would 
as soon put a foe out of the way in a dark night by the 
side of a coal- pit, as soldiers would in open day on a field 
of battle. And, afler all, where's the difference ?" 

" Cookesley," said Bentley, " I entreat you not to talk 
in so frightful a manner." 

" Pooh ! pooh ! " muttered Cookesley. " * Mors 
atema quies f Mors cBtema quies ! ^ What does it sig- 
nify to either of us ? And now let me give you another 
warning. Speak to no one ; know no one ; and do not 
attempt to move. I'll do my best for you. And now I 
must go, and send your nurse to you ! Eh ! Bentley ! — ■ 
rather a different nurse from what we have in our 
hospitals. I've sometimes thought," he continued, be- 
coming grave, and his voice slightly faltering, "I've 
sometimes thought, that if I had had such persons about 
me at St. George's, and had fallen into good hands 
Hke you, and had been taken care o^ with a home in 
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Lcnidoii, a college, and persons to advise me and set me 
a good example — ^I've sometimes thought I should have 
been a different kind of person. Eh ? Well. — ^Mors 
mterna quies f Mors csLerna quiesf* Mind what I 
tell you, and keep quiet. Good bye I" 



CHAPTER II. 

It was about the same hour that Cookesley left Bentley 
on his bed, when Charles Be van and VilMers, to the 
extreme interest and jealousy of Mrs. Crump, who was 
still at her how.windo\v, and to the equal surprise and 
curiosity of the Miss Morgans, who were assuaging their 
noonday appetite by a couple of cheesecakes at Machem's 
the pastrycook's — arrived, and knocked at Mabel's green 
entrance-door. At the announcement of Villiers's name 
it was impossible for Mabel, with all her dignity, tp 
prevent a slight suffusion of gratified pride and expectation 
from mixing with her surprise at a visit so unexpected 
from such an interesting and important personage. She 
had already in her own mind (having heard early in the 
morning of the removal of his incognito) settled that he 
was to accept the office of president of the Ladies' 
Missionary Society, to become patron of the National 
Schools, to revive a dropped subscription of the old 
General of five pounds five shillings annually to the 
Benevolent Society, to undertake to support Lady Sud- 
borne' in holding a stall at the next bazaar, and to place 
himself in confidential comniunication with her. Miss 
Mabei,< on all the important questions of the Hawkstpne 
charitable and religious associations. She had alniost 
pledged herself to lay before him at the first opportunity 
the papers of the Rome Missionary and Papal Conver- 
sion Plan. But Mabel was a person prudent in her 
zeal, and resolved for the present to withhold any corri- 
niunication on this subject, until she l^ad discovecfd 
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whether,' what she sadly feared, Villiers was an Oxford 
man. " An Oxford man," was Mabel's expression ; 
for Mr. Be van had long since warned her against the 
vulgar use of the other epithet applied to the opinions 
which all men who support the Church are supposed 
to hold. 

Her agreeebfe feelings were not at all diminished bj 
the frank, kind, and, at the same time, the respectful way, 
in which Villiers apologized for his intrusion ; for Charles 
Be van had already explained to liim Mabel's character. 
And whatever opinion Villiers might entertain of the 
soundness of her views, or of the expediency of her mode 
of carrying them into effect, he could not but -esteem and 
be disposed to like her. 

" Never," he said to Bevan as they came to the door, 
"never ridicule individuals who are endeavoring zeal- 
ously and honestly to do good, thougli in a wrong way, 
until they have been shown, and refused to follow, the 
right way. This way our Church of late yean has 
fiiUed to point out ; and I admire the earnestness and the 
motives of those who, without her aid, are striving to do 
good, far more than I condemn their mistakes, or excuse 
that inactivity on our part, which is the real cause of all 
the mischief. Teach them the right way, and where 
there is honesty and zeal we shall have all their exertions 
with us." 

Bevan agreed, but he felt also that there was a little 
rebuke contained in the words ; for he was himself^ 
inclined, though not ill-naturedly, to laugh at individuals 
as well as at opinions which he did not approve of, and 
to amuse himself with Mabel's inconsistencies rather 
more than was quite agreeable to that lady's ieelings. - 
Villiers, older in mind, and sobered down by trials, never 
laughed at any one. 

" I am come," said Villiers, afler the usual introduc- 
tion, 'Uo request some information firom you, as the person 
most acquainted with the subject, respecting the state of 
the schools in Hawkstone. I want to place a poor boy 
at one ; and both Mr. Atkinson and my friend Bevan 
assure me that I cannot apply for advice to any one so 
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well as to Miss Brook." Mabel inclined her head wit^ 
dignity, and begged they would be seated. 

" I believe I may venture to guess," she said, " at 
the object of your bounty" — ^for she had heard as much 
from Mrs. Connell ; and however well bred, she could 
scarcely resist the temptation of bestowing her eulogistic 
patronage on so distinguished a person. 

" Mr. Villiers must be aware of the admiration whidi 
we have all felt for the heroism with which he rescued 
the poor boy from his frightful danger." 

Villiers smiled ; and acknowledged that he was de- 
sirous of putting Connell's boy into some good school. 
He had found him sadly neglected, apparently accustomed 
to very bad company, as might indeed be imaginejd. 
^' But there is something about him," he said, ** which 
has singularly interested me — an extraordinary likeness. 
And it will be sad if the hand of Providence has saved 
him from an early death, only to make him criminal and 
miserable in after life." 

Mabel gravely assented ; and with a little conscious 
importance, she proceeded to turn over papers, and 
tickets, and little piles of bills, and an assortment of 
flannels and ginghams which had just arrived for the 
choice of the Dorcas Society. 

" My list of schools," she said, " is rather long. 
There is of course the National School, and tl^e Grey 
School, and the Bluecoat School, and Mr. Elton's Aca- 
demy for young gentlemen, and Mr. Dawson's Seminary, 
and the Establishment at the top of the High Street, and 
Mr. Polewell's Commercial Gymnasium. But I wished 
particularly to find out a paper (I dare say you have seen 
it in the shop-windows)— but it was for to-morrow-r^ 
grand public examination of the boys at the New Na- 
tional Athenaeum and Polytechnic Lyceum — quite a new 
thing for Hawkstone. The plan has been tried in 
London, and succeeded admirably. Government have 
assisted us here ; and Dr. Bray, the celebrated Dr. Bray, 
the secretary to the parent institution in London, has 
come down. And Mrs. Maddox takes great interest 
in it Indeed it seems as if it would woi^k quit^ |i 
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levolution in our system of education — so easy, and yet 
80 comprehensive.** 

" Pray,'* said Be van, " my dear Miss Brook, do not 
trouble yourself on my account, for I know the paper by 
heart. It has been before my eyes every day during the 
last week. There was a syllabus of the subjects of 
examination in it, was there not V^ , 

"Oh dear, yes,** said Miss Brook. "But you are 
laughing, as you always are," she continued, as she 
looked up and caught a smile on Be van's lips. 

Villiers also smiled, but it was a grave smile, with 
no tinge of sarcasm. 

"Why will you charge me with laughing," said 
Bevan, " when I am by far the gravest person in 
Hawkstone ? Besides, I can show you that I am serious. 
Did not the summary of the last examination run in this 
way :— Analysis of physical sciences— ^causes, properties, 
affinities, attractions, energies ; Firet — ignition, com. 
bustion, flame, caloric ; TTa/er— <lecompo3ition, fluidity, 
solidity ; electricity, magnetism, atmospheric gases, 
space, motion ; new theory as explanatory of — hori- 
zontal, a^scending, descending, reflected, pendulous, roll- 
ing, diagonal, rotary and planetary motion ; recapitulation 
of moral principles, concluding with rhetoric, ethics, 
geology, pneumatics, astronomy, metaphysics, moral 
cosmogony, politics, botany, chemistry, history, ancient 
and modern, poetry, manu^ctures, agriculture, mnem- 
onics, horsemanship, dancing, arithmetic, geometry, 
oookery, the art of swimming, painting, sculpture, 
anatomy, music, ontology, and deontology /" 

" Stop, stop !" cried Mabel ; " all the latter part ia 
your own invention.'* 

"My own invention!" said Bevan. "You know 
that every one of these was contained in the paper, though 
they might not all have come together in one clause." 

" But you are laughing at it," insisted Mabel. 

"Mr. Villiers," said Bevan, "saw the paper himself; 
and we both read it together." 

" I hope Mr. Villiers will not suffer himself to be 
corrupted by your sad lew notions," said Mabel, partly 
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in sober sadness, and partly in curious inquiry as to the 
state of Villiers*s principles. 

Villiers only bowed, and smiled again. 

"I ought not," he said, " to trespass on your time, 
which I know is so fully occupied ; but my friend Bevan 
told me that you could give me information generally oa 
the state of tiie schools and education in Hawkstone. 
Connected as I am with it, and hoping soon to be a resi- 
dent in the neighborhood, and to take an interest in its 
wel&re, lam naturally desirous to ascertain the state of 
its population and its principal wants." 

Mabel was delighted ; it was the very thing which 
she had anticipated— evidently an overture to her accept- 
ing tiie office of head almoner, and prime minister of 
charities to Villiers himself. And once more commenc- 
ing an ineffectual search among papers, and linen, and 
work-baskets (for Mabel had a work-basket, though she 
had no time to use it), she was obliged at last to abandon 
the task, and resuming an erect and important secretarial 
posture, with pen and ink before her — " Mr. Villiers," 
she said, ** would probably like that I should begin at the 
beginning. He" (with a stress upon the word) "will, 
I am sure, be rejoiced to know that we have established 
an infant school lately, and have seventy children in it 
already." 

" What a frightfully large family !" said Bevan ; " and 
all orphans too !" , 

*J Orphans 1" said Mabel ; "no, not orphans. I thiqk 
Betsy Hatchett is the only one that has lost her mother. 
Oh, yes ! there is Jane Jobson ; but I do not recollect any 
other. How could you think they were orphans ?" 

" I thought," said Bevan, " you and Miss Atkins, the 
schoolmistress, had undertaken the care and education of 
them?" 

" And so we have," said Mabel ; " but that does not 
make them orphans. Their parents are alive for all that" 

" Did you buy them ?" asked Bevan, gravely. 

" Buy them ! What can you mean ?" 

" I mean, did their parents sell them to you ? How 
did you come inta possession of them f* 
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^ Possession of them V* said Mabel. '' How I wish, 
Mr. Villiers, you would teach Mr. Bevan not to be so 
sarcastic !" 

*' I am not sarcastic," said Bevan ; '' I am speaking 
seriously. Suppose some morning a policeman were to 
eome into my room, and find me busy in teaching tricks 
to your little dog there" (for Mabel did indulge in the 
luxury of a pug dog), '^ and encouraging it to come to 
me at all hours, and to follow me^ and not you, when I 
called it — ^taking care of it, in fact, and educating it in an 
infant dog's school ; and when he looked at the collar 
round the neck, suppose he found it marked, not with my 
name, but Miss Mabel Brook's, with a charge to return 
it to the owner if lost ; — do you not think he might fiiirly 
ask me how I- came into possession of the little animal, 
and whether I had bought it ?" 

"Little animal!" said Mabel. "It's such a beauty, 
only look at its tail ! Is it not a beauty, Mr. Villiers ?" 
And Villiers was obliged to stoop down and pat the little 
monster ; but he did not say it was a beauty, for he never 
said what he did not think. 

" I hope the poor little thing will never fiill into your 
hands," said Mabel, taking it up, and fondling it. 

" And why not ?" said Bevan. 

" Because you would not know how to take care of it, 
in the first place ; then, you would never love it as I do ; 
and, I am sure, it would never love you." 

" Not if I taught it tricks," said Bevan, " and made 
it stand upon its hind legs, and put out its paw, and per- 
haps spell a word or two with letters on the ground ? 
You know there have been reading pigs ; and why not a 
reading dog? I can't tell you how many tricks I know 
which I could teach it — to jump up when bidden, and to 
wag its tail, and toss up a bit of biscuit from its nose and 
catch it in its mouth, and to ring the bell. In short, it 
might learn any thing, and become quite an accomplished 
dog, highly educated and enlightened, even for these days." 

" I do not think," said Mabel, " that Jteaching a "dog 
tricks is the way to make him love you. It is ieeding 
it, nursing it, having it with you, taking it out on your 
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ing to it, as I talk to my little pet Don't I talk to you V\ 
she said, stooping down almost to kiss the dog. '^ When 
it looks up to you every day for its food and conifort, and 
. knows no one's voice but yours, it will love you, and not 
before. I cannot tell you how my poor pet whines and 
moans when I am away from it, and how it bounds about 
and frisks when I return." 

" But do let me try the experiment," said Bevan ; " dd^ 
let your dog come to me every day, and let me teach it 
some tricks." 

" No, indeed !" said Mabel ; "for if it did not love 
you, it would not obey you, or learn any thing from you, 
unless, indeed, you had recourse to a whip, which I could 
not bear; and if it did love you, why it would not love me. 
And I think it ought to love me, for I saved its life. 
There were some idle boys going to drown it, and I 
bought it of them, when quite a puppy, for a shilling ; 
and therefore, a^ I gave it its life, I think I have a claim 
that it should love me ; and it does love me very much.'* 
And the dog put out his tongue to lick her hand. 

" I must confess," said Villiers, that Miss Brook's 
theory of affection seems as sound as it is deep. It 
would scarcely be fair, perhaps, to ask if the fathers and 
mothers of the seventy infants entertained the same 
opinions?" 

" I am afraid the fathers and mothers," said Mabel, 
not exactly understanding the drifl of the question, but 
feeling that some mischief was contained in it, " I fear 
the fathers and mothers have no theory of affection, or 
of any thing. They are a most sad, ignorant, profligate 
set, who bring up their children to nothing but vice and 
idleness.' These sad manufactories, Mr. Villiers I they 
have quite ruined Hawkstone. High wages to-day, and 
none to-morrow ; and ihe children, as soon as they can 
earn a penny, sent to the factories, and the mothers the 
same ; never at home by their own fire-sides : so that if 
we did not step in, and take the care of the poor little 
children, I know not what would become of them. Not 
less than three in&nts have been burnt to death here, in 



tE^ir crsuSes, T^ithin the last eighteen months. And as 
86on as they begin to run about, they are allowed to play 
in the streets, where they hear and see all kinds of hor- 
rible things. Surely," she turned to Bevan, "you 
Would not wish such a state of things to continue, though 
you do ridicule our infant school ?" 

" I must protest," said Bevan, " against such an in* 
s&iuation, even from a lady's lips. I do not ridicule 
itt&int schools, and I do not wish such a state of things to 
continue. But whether infant schools are exactly the 
best means of rertnedying it, I may, perhaps, doubt." 

'* But what can yoii do ?" said Mabel. 

" Why, having objected," said Bevan, " to your plans, 
I think I am bound to produce my own ; and I will 
therefore propound to you my theory — an Oxford theory, 
Miss Brook." 

" Oh, no, no," cried Mabel ; " I will hear nothing 
of your Oxford notions. I know what they will be; 
something about Popery, I am sure." And she looked 
inquiringly at Villiers, to see what impression was made 
on him by the word Oxford. But Villiers only smiled in 
his owntjuiet way, with a tinge of sadness in it. 

** Shall I tell you a story, then ]" said Bevan. 

" Oh ! by all means," said Mabel, " provided it is not 
about some Popish saint." 

"No," said Bevan, " my story is about a doctor. 
There was once upon a time, a doctor, who lived " 

"In the west of England, of course," interrupted 
Villiets, laughingly ; " all heroes of tales, in this day, 
live in the West of England !" 

" Yes," said Bevan, " in the west of England ; and 
he' Was called in one day to see a poor man who had a mor- 
tification in his chest, and was evidently dying. And in 
the same village there lived a lady, one of the most be- 
nevolent of her sex, charitable beyond her means, presi- 
dertt of five societies, secretary to five others, patroness 
and superintendent of the infant school, and I rather 
think," he added, glancing at the splendid diploma which 
lay open on the table, " that she was an honorary vice- 
president of the Grand Royal and National Afincan 
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''Mr. Bevan, Mr. Bevan I" cried Mabel, half langh- 
ijg and half offended, " I must not be caricatured in thi« 
way. You know you are joking at me." 

" Pray," said Bevan, " allow me to finish my story. 
In the same village, then, with this doctor, lived this lady, 
who, among her other charitable avocationk, had taken 
much interest in the distressing state of the poor sick 
man, and one morning, about twelve o'clock, she called 
on the doctor, and was shown into his private room. 
'Dr. Morris,' she said, 'I have called to speak of the 
state of poor Jackson. What is to become of him?' 
' Madam,' said the doctor, ' I fear there is little hope ;. the 
disease is approaching the vitals : and unless we could 
expel it from thence, I see no chance of his recovery.' 
• Well,' said the lady, ' I quite agree with you. But still 
something must be done. We cannot allow the poor 
man to go on in this way, without some efibrt to save 
him ; and the nurse and I have just thought of two plans, 
by which, at any rate, some good will be effected. You 
say the limbs and extremities are not efifected yet' ' No, 
madam,' replied Dr. Morris. ' Don't you think, then,' 
said the lady, ' it might be as well to save them, at least ?' 
Dr. Morris seemed puzzled by the question. ' Don't you 
think,' continued the lady, * you could cut off the arms 
and legs — amputate them, you know — and so they would 
be saved, at any rate ; the disease could not get to them.' 
Dr. Morris rose silently, and rung his bell. * Or else,' 
said the lady, ' the other plan nurse and I thought of was, 
without amputation, to apply a tourniquet to the limbs, so 
that the blood from the body might not flow into them, 
or only a very little now and then ; and so it would not 
matter what became of the vitals, and the arms and legs 
would be kept quite sound, and we could employ them as 
we liked for any useful purposes of society.' By thi» 
time the doctor's bell was answered, and, with his assist- 
ant, approaching the lady, he begged her to keep herself 
quiet, persuaded her, under pretence of refreshment, to 
swallow a composing draught, and immediately sent for 
her friends, that she might be taken home under their 
care, and not to be allowed to escape again." 



^l^cX, very complimentaij, I mast confess/' said 
Mabel, -with an offended air. ^ But I do not tee what 
lids has to do with our in&nt school." 

" Will Miss Brook," said ViUiers, " allow me, whom 
she will not suspect of sarcasm, to interpret the allegory? 
I suppose Mr. Bevan thinks, and I confess I think with 
him, that parents and young ohiklren — very young child- 
ren especially, and such as are admitted into infiint 
8diool»— are as members of one body, drawing their life 
and support, and bound all to hang together firom one 
centre« Nature has so formed them, and we must deal 
with them accordingly. He meant, I imagikie, to suggesff 
that either to save such children from the infection of 
corrupt parents, by separating them wholly, or to attempt 
to save them from inaction, while Ihey still continued in 
communication with the vitals, was a futile attempt* I 
do not agree with him that' the propounders of such a 
scheme shoiild be conamitted to the care of their friends ; 
bbC I confess I do think the scheme itself is rather vision- 
aiy. 

** Bujt," said Mabel, ^ we do not separate them wholl}' 
from their parents. They go home every night, and are 
at home on the Sundays, and several hours in the day." 

** And there," said Bevan, " if their homes are such 
AB you represent, they must learn either firom your exam- 
ple, to despise their parents, or from their parents' exani- 
ee to despise you. And which do you think is more 
lely?" 

•« Yes," said Mabel, ''but then We stand to them in 
the place of parents. I te^ them to look dp to me as 
their mother, and indeed I am sure they have the greatest 
afiection and respect towards me, for they always courtesy 
when they meet me in the streets ; and one of them« 
quite a little one, worked me the other day, such a nice 
pincushion ; indeed, I have had several. It is quite a 
pleasure to receive such little presents. I only gave six« 
pence to the first, who worked a sampler for me ; and 
ttO less than six girls hafe commenced doing the same 
diing. It shows their afiection ;— and so young, too I" 

''Bet^ty children!" muttered Bevan, '•seventy 

▼OL. II— 3 
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cliiMren I The last Shah of Persia had only sixty.focff 1^ 
And he put his fingers to his lips, as if calculating a sum* 
*'Praj," he said, *^ how is it that the mothers are obliged 
to send their children so young to school ?" 

*' Because," answered Mabel, rather fretfully, ** b6« 
cause they have somucb to do. Many of them have laige 
families, others have their woik in this fiictories, and it is 
impossible for one person to attend to all these things. 
You know you must have an eye on children perpetually^ 
or they. get into such mischief." 

''Have any of the mothers in Hawkstone," asked 
Bevan, " as many as seventy children f» 

'' How can you talk such nonsense V said Mabel, be- 
coming angry. ''Poor thbgsl" she continued, more 
placably, for she could not help laughing at Bevan's 
smile I " What would become either of parents or of 
children with such a &mily ?" 

" And what then is to become, of you, Miss Brook, 
and of your seventy children ? I have been shuddering 
at the thought of your &te ever since you avowed youx 
condition^" 

" How you persist," said Mabel, reproachfully, " in 
taking every thing I say so literally. I do not raean^" 
she said — and what she was about to say no one can tell, 
for ishe stopped shorty and colored, and laughed — ^ I 
mean, of course, that persons who undertake to educate 
children, are their parents metaphorically; not exactly 
parents, you know, but in a figure.'' 

" That is," said Bevan, " finding the parents unable 
to educate their children^ you undertake to educate them 
instead." 

" Exactly," said MabeL 

"And the parents give them up to you?" 

**Yes." . . 

" Wholly, or only in part ?" 
"^ Of course only in part." 

"And pray, what part is that?" 

" Why, to teach them their lessons, and keep them 
in order, and all that," said Mabel. 

" And you propose to teach them every thing that is 
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good, and make them obedient, and dutiful, and roligioost 
and every thing they ought to be. Is it not so ?" 

^C^ertainly," siud Mabel, ''we wish to make them 
good children." 

** And pray, have the parents to teach them any thing 
eke?" 

**Why, yes— no— yes," said Mabel, hesitatingly. 
** No, I do not know that they have." 

** And pray, do yon find this an easy task ? How do 

Cu set about it Y" said Bevan. *^ For I assure you I 
ve had some experience^ in educatimi, and find it by no 
means easy to make persons good, particularly children. 
Tou whip them, of course ?" 

** I hope not," said Mabel indignuitly. '« I trust all 
punishment of that kind is discar&d wiUt us. It is not 
fear that cam make children ^ood." 

••Nor, I conclude," said Bevan, ''^o you find that 
learning their letters, or repeating their collects, or sing- 
ing toother 'the cat purs-^he cock crows-^he dog 
barks---the pig grunts,' or jumping about like little 
Merry Andrews, clapping their hands, and pretending to 
be in play, till they yawn with sleepiness — you do not 
find, I suppose, that this assists much in forming th^m to 
virtue?" 

*♦ Of course not,** said Mabel, angrily. " We make 
them good by their Tove ahd afi^tion to us ; we wish 
them to respect us, and be grateful to us, and do every 
thing we bid them, for our sake." 

'' For your sake, and Miss Atkins'?" asked Bevan, 
half afraid lest he should offend her too much by his play- 
fill interrogatories. 

•* Not exactly ours only," said Mabel, " but for the 
sake of the subscribers generally, and all the ladies who 
have helped to establish the school." 

''And whom they see," said Bevan, "once a month I 
Is once a month time enough for children to learn to 
love persons 1" he ^sked. 

."Why will you continue to take my words so lite- 
rally?" said Mabel. "I only meant to say that we 
endeavor to make the children do right by enforcing 
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tfaflir doty to m, and exciting their affection and gnXitati^, 
to us/' 

** And I know no means but affection and gratitude," 
said Viliiers, kindly, coming to her support, *' which can 
be efficacious, humanly speaking, in education. Miss 
Brook will find me on her side." 
^ And Mabel was soothed and pleased with his appro« 
bation. 

^* Suppose, then," continued Bevan, (and Mabel 
affected to stop her ears, saying, she would not listen to 
any more of his suppositions-'-they were all equally 
bad); but Bevan persevered-r" suppose, my dear Misa 
Brook, some fine morning, these seventy cbildren were 
to come to your door, telling you they had learned to 
love you very much^ and to respect you, and, as is nata» 
rally the case with the affections of all young people, that 
they now cared little for any one else, and did not like ^ 
their parents, who treated them harshly, and. were bad 
. people, nor their homes, which were not half as clean 
and airy as the school room ; and that you had told them 
you would be a mother to them ; and that they loved you. 
niuc|i better than their real mother, and would do any 
thing you bade them— ^ray, should you nbt be taken a. 
little by surprise ?" 

" Indeed I should," said Mabel ; " and my first orders 
would be, to go back to their parents, and to honor their 
fiither and their mother; and to remember that I was 
only their teacher, and not to be regarded by them in the 
place of a real parent." 

^ Only a metaphorical one," said Bevan, laughing. 

" I do not like sarcasm," said Mabel, gravely. 

** Will you let me tell -you the sequel, then, of the 
story of the doctor ?" asked Bevan. 

** No, indeed, I do not wish ta hear any more." 

"But I must indeed," continued B^van; "Mr. Vil- 
liers told it me himself." 

" Oh, Mr. Villiers !" cried M^bel, " I did hope to 
have had your support ; but I am afraid you are corrupt- 
ed also with i;hese sad Oxford notions." ^ 

Villian only smiled, and shook his bead. 



^ I must tell 70U ike sequd/' said Bevui. ♦* Tlie di^ 
afterwards, the same lady, (for she had made her escape 
bj a side door), called again on the doctor, and infoirned 
him that she had taken into consideration the difficullgr 
of preserving the limbs from corruption, in case thev 
were amputated; and that she had a remedj which 
would remove this objection. She had spoken to an* 
other man, who had consented to have the limbs, when cot 
off, &8tened on to his own body. ^ And you know,' said the 
lady, * that they may be &stened on quite tightly—- sewed 
on, in &ct, and if they cannot be kept alive without be- 
ing attached to some body or other, why this will do ; 
and so they will stiU have « body to supply them with 
Butriment and liici, and to direct their movements.' It 
will be as good as their original body, metaphoricallyt 
you know," said Bevah archly. 

Msj^belwaig silent, and almost inclined to be seriously 
indignant " I am no philosopher, you are aware, Mr. 
Bevan," she said; **but I only 4[now that the in&at 
fichools have been established by some of the most rrii- 
jgious and good men who ever lived ; and I do think we 
should exert ourselves to save these poor ii^nts frnn 
being led astray and ruined by the example of tlMnr 
parents.*' 

" I am sure," said Villiers. as a pactfioator, •'Ihat 
tKr. Bevan will join withvyou most cordially in 4hts ofrift- 
ion ; and so we must all." 

. ^Most cordially," «aid Bevan, and he stretched out 
his hand across the table in token of an amksable capita, 
lation, — "most cordially ; only,^ he continued, as he took 
Mabers hand, which was very reluctantly given ihim, 
and lay passively in his own— ^** only I must tell y6u oftd 
more story." 

Villiers couM not 'help laughing at his pertinacity* 
' ** There was once on a time," said BeTan— 

"Indeed, indeed," cried Mabel, ^ I cannot «top to 
£eaj any more stories ; I have heard qu^te enough : Init 
Mr. Villiers will excuse me, I am sure. I am obliged to 
attend a meeting oT the Dispensary Committee at eae 
o*clock; and, instead of giving him any iHfafsmfani 
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Tespecting the Bchools, we have wasted all the time in 
hearing Mr. Bevan's sarcasms." 

^ Stop, I entreat ypu I" said Bevan, '^ one moment ; 
you must stop, only one more. There was once upon a 
time a gentleman, and he lived " 

^ In the west of England ?" asked Villiers again. 

^ No, not in the west of England, this time," answer- 
ed Bevan, ^* but at Bagdad ; and this gentleman was. very 
fond of young animals of all kinds ; and one day they 
brought him a young lion (it is true, indeed-^perfectly 
true), which they had found in the reeds on the banks of 
the Tigris ; it was not much larger than a cat— <|uite an 
infant, Miss Brook. The gentleman took compassion oa 
the poor little creature, and, was particularly desirous 
to rear it up in good sound principles—^very different 
principles, indeed, from those of its father and mother, 
who were wandering about the desert sheep-stealing and 
horse-stealing, and exceedingly fond of raw flesh. He 
thought the best way to accomplish this would be to 
place himself to it in the place of a parent — ^not a real 
parent you know, only a metaphorical one. And as he 
had no mamma lioness to give it suck, he constructed a 
large leathern bag, with which he endeavored to supply 
the little monster with fi>od afler its natural fiishton. The 
gentleman, as I said before, was particularly anxious to 
extinguish its taste for animal food, and hoped t^t by 
proper tenderness and management, especially by teach- 
ing it to stand upright on its hind legs, and to pick out 
the letters of the alphabet, this horrible taste would be 
extirpated, and that it would leiun to live on milk and 
vegetables. It was, indeed, allowed every night, and 
once or twice in the day, to be in company with another 
erown-up lion and lioness, who were kept in a cage, and 
ted with raw meat, which the young one, at those times, 
was allowed to partake of: but this the gentleman did 
not mind. His reliance was placed on the leathern bag 
and the letters of the alphabet And the young lion 
grew, and the old ^ntleman continued tp pet it and feed 
it with his own hand and the leathern bag ; and when 
the Pasha, who knew more of lions than the gentleman. 
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^mmed him that it was not so easy a thing to wean them 
to live upon potatoes and turnips, the gentleman still re- 
plied that his lion could tell the letters of the alphabet, 
and would, therefore, soon lose its taste for blood. And 
at last the lion became as large as a young donkey, and 
could tell every single letter correctly, and the gentle- 
man^was quite proud of his success; when one mominfft 
It was found in its master's room, amusing itself wim 
the remnants of its master's skull !'' 

"How horrible!" cried Mabel. "What can you 
mean by such stories ?" 

*^ I mean," said B.evan to Villiers, as they went down 
stairs after takihg their leave, and promising to call for 
more information again — ^" I mean that we in this coun« 
try are endeavoring to nurse an infant monster in the 
shape of the children of those classes which we have 
permitted to grow up in vice, and ignorance, and poverty, 
and who are now beginning to alarm us with their me« 
naces and strength ,* and that if we have nothing better 
to cru^h the instinct which it derives from its parents, 
* i'Ssf T« 9r^«( r«xitf«ff' — ^you remember the passage in 
^schylus — than our leathern bag and our letters of the 
alphabet*— Woe to us when the child grows up !" 

Villiers was silent ; for it was a thought not new to 
' him, but fiill of fear and sorrow* 

" And yet you must not," he said, " indulge your hu- 
mor to6 much with Miss Brook ; you will give her 
ofience and pain her. - And she is far too amiable a per- 
son to treat with disrespect" 

" Disrespect !" said -Bevan, "I would not offend her 
for the world I But she is under the influence of the 
absurdities of the day. And ought we not to be remind- 
ed that infants have been placed by Providence in the 
hands of their parents, and belong to them as their 
property ? That except by parents, or persons fulfilling 
all the duties and occupying the position of parents, 
they cannot be properly educated ; because the education 
of infimts can only be conducted through love and vene- 
ration ; and their love and veneration, if directed to any 
one but theijr parents, is misplaced, and wi^l only lead to 
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a didacation of the first elements of 80cietf-T^bio6i($c 
attachment ?" 

« It is true," said Villiera. 

**And will our education," continued Bevan, *^be 
|ilaced on a proper footing until we. give up our usurped 
authority over the infants of the poor, restore them to the 
bands qf their parents, stand by them ourselves only to 
aid and assist the parents in the work of education, and 
turn our attention rather to improve the parent than the 
child, rather to make the vitals of society sound, and the 
spring of life pure, than to save the limbs while the vitals 
are mortifying, and to filter the waters of the stream 
while the cattle are every hour polluting the fimntain« 
head above ?" 

Villiera sighed. '* I fear," he said, ** we hare rather 
trespassed^ on Miss Brook to>day. And certainly the 
course of conversation led us away from our obyept* 
Will you call with me again to-morrow V* 

'* With pleasure ; and afterwards shall we go to see 
that qu:ipk exhibition, the- Academy, or Lyceum, or 
whatever other fine name it bears ? ¥ou observe how 
classical and Athenian everything is becoming, at the 
very time while the same parties, who thus nickname 
their modern absurdities, repudiate the notion d encou- 
raging Latin or Greek, and talk of nothing but modern 
science and utility." 

" I am not very fond," said VilHers, ** of appearing 
as a spectator at exhibitions the principle of which I dis* 
approve of. But wishing, as I do, to see as much as 
possible of the state of things in Hawkstone, I will de- 
part froni my general rule. And now are you disposed 
for a walk ? And you shall tell me what is the condi« 
tion of the place in your own mind. Which way shi^ 
we proceed I" 

'• I have one favorite walk," said Bevan — " towards 
the Priory ruins, if you have no objection. And I wish 
to see a poor person on the road." 

" None," said Villiers. And the two friends (for the 
morning conversation, in exhibiting a similarity of prin- 
ciple and object, had done more than renew an old ac * 
quaintance) commenced their walk to the rttins. 
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** And all this is yours 1 " said Bevan to VillierSy as thej 
stood together on the same brow where Villiers had 
rested before on his former visit to the Prioiy. 

Villiers made no reply, for he seemed immersed in 
thought 

" It is a lovely prospect ! " continued^ Bevan, not 
noticing his companion's abstraction. *' Look how beau- 
tifiiUy the light is Ming on that gable with the ivy 
drooping down from the broken tracery. . See, it is- 
stealing round that pillar^ and throwing it out from the 
shadow. Oh! is not that exquisite?" And he quite 
clapped his hands (for Bevan was an enthusiastic admirer 
of Nature) as a cloud passed away, and a gorgeous light 
fell on the mass of foliage and old gnarled trunks of oaks, 
which started out of the red sandstone rock on the bank 
behind the ruins. '' And the rush of that water ! " he 
exclaimed; ^* can anything be more soothing and deli* . 
cious 1 But you do not enjoy it ! " 

**I should enjoy it more,'* replied Villiers, "if it be- 
longed to any one but mysel£ Neither of us indeed 
would perhaps regard the ruins of a religious house as 
the most agreeable object for enjoyment, however pictur- 
esque they may be. But men's minds do not seem to 
C9ntemplate things now in such points of view. A ruin 
is a ruin, whatever its original destination ; and break it 
up into picturesque grouping^, tint it well with lichens, 
hang it with ivy, a,nd place it in a good framework ot 
wood and valley, and the eye once satisfied, no one seems 
to care for anything else. I confess I cannot do this. 
And I do not enjoy the sight of those ruins, for the very 
reason that they are my own." , 

" And yet property," said Bevan, " has its charms 
and its uses, if properly employed." 

" It has," said Villiers ; " and yet the bprthen of it 
is heavy. When you reminded me that all this was mine, - 
I thought of a Being who said the same of this, and of iill 
VOL. II* — f*.* 
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the kingdoms of the world — *' All this is mine, and I gire 
them to whomsoever I will.' I have sometimes wished 
that Providence bad placed me where you are placed, in 
the quiet independence of a college life." 

^' Our college life," said Bevan, ^ has many channs. 
It relieves us from all the troubles and anxieties ci aa 
establishment, gives us a home without many of the dis- 
comforts connected with a &mily, and secures us a degree 
of respectability independent of fortune, which is usefiil to 
ourselves, and also, I think, to society, in these days, 
when money is everything." 

VilUers looked disappointed, and scanned Be van in- 
quiringly ; and one who knew the workings of his comK 
tenance might have observed a slight, very slight curl of 
the upper lip. '* I thought," he said, ** that Oxford men 
sometimes gave other reasons for their attachment to 
Oxfoid?" 

" What more would you want ? "; asked Bevai|» 
sedately. '^ Ease, comfort, independence, respectabilily, 
usefulness to society— ^where could you have learnt that 
any thing more was necessary ? Surely not from this 
ager 

Villiers, plain,* straightforward, never speaking except 
exactly as he felt and thought, and never Indulging even 
'n the most moderated irony, still seemed perplexed. 
And Bevan perceived and understood his thoughts. 

'* Ygu wish me," he said, '* to speak of other blessings 
which we enjoy at Oxford. Do not suppose that I am 
insensible to them ; but they are things rather to be 
known and felt, and acted on, than talked of." 

" Ye8,"«aid Villiers ; " your dAily service, the society 
of good men, your time for study, your noble associations, 
the freedom from temptation, the space you occupy in the 
country, as fulfilling its noblest duties, your defence of the 
Church, and of all that the Church values — these are the 
things which I was thinking of. Oxford has long seemed 
to me the TbermopylsB of the age. And when the bar« 
barous host pours down upon us with their gold, and 
tumult, and jargon, and parade, it is there that the fow 
must take their stand who dare to resist the invader. 
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Whether they will be overwhelmed or not, is in the 
hands of Providence." 

**And yet," said Bevan, "Oxford' is not all that it 
should be. It has improved, has been raised from the 
lamentable state in which it lay not long since, but it 
has many defects. The very enjoyment of its life tends 
to make us indolent and selfish, and unable to bear with 
the little frettings and roughnesses of life. It makes us 
dreamers also, inclined to indulge in theories of what 
should be, rather than to grapple manfully with evils as 
they are. We have too few duties. Except those who 
are immediately engaged in tuition, and the care of the 
neighboring parishes (and they are comparatively few,) 
we have no appointed work, except to study ; and study 
by itself without active duties and occupations to form a 
dolid foundation for it in the mind, is perhaps an unhealthy 
employment. The consequence is, that so few Fellows 
of Colleges reside at Oxford ; and even those who would 
wish to enforce their residence scarcely venture to do so." 
"And why?" asked Villiers^ 

" They dread,^' said Bevan, "bringing a large number 
of persons to live constantly together, who, having nothing 
to do but to read, will probably become troublesonle, 
restless, and even quarrelsome." 

" But why not," said Villiers, " engage them all in 
tuition — allot to them each some portion of the manage- 
ment of the students?" 

"We cannot," said Bevan, *^ without diminishing the 
emoluments of our tutorships ; and, these diminished, we 
should not find superior men to devote themselves to 
the drudgery of tuition. Besides which, I doubt if we 
have discipline sufificient, and habits of obedience, to hold 
together a body of Fellows, each in his allotted place. 
Our societies are kept together in much harmony and 
good will, because few are in residence ^t a time ; and 
among those it is efifected by a gentlemanly spirit of 
mutual accommodation, and by the general habits of/ 
society, rather than by strict discipline. This is one of 
the things lost in our day, and perhaps it can never be 
recoverei" 
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** Perhaps not," replied Villiera. 

^ Indeo^ it would be bard," continued Bevan, ** to 
Qnd men who would devote tbemselves, as the woib of 
their whole life, to the task of education in a college, 
with only the trifling remuneration which could be offered 
them under your plan. Few men now thipk of dying in 
a college. Perhaps, as I said before, the life itself is 
enervating, and disqualifies us for our task, if continued 
too long." 

*' And therefore," said Villiers, smiling, " you no 
90oner obtain a fellowship than you Ipok out for a living, 
^od resolve to marry ? " 

" We look out, I believe," replied Bevan, " for a 
position where we may have regular and active duties 
to discharge, particularly as clergymen. I have heard 
many Fellows, as soon as they were ordained, express 
themselves strongly, and I do believe honestly, as if they 
felt that a residence in Oxford, enjoyable as it is, was 
incompatible with their ordination vow." 

" And yet they are needed there, surely," said 
Villiers, *'to provide learning for the Church, and to 
defend it by their writings ; even to hold up a high 
standard of principle and theory, as well as of conduct, 
which is so soon lost in the bustle of the world." 

" Yeg," said Bevan, " if any one would come forward 
and appoint us our tasks, and make us feel that we are 
followin;; this as our proper vocation, fixed by Providence. 
But we have not been accustomed to look at our 
institutions in this point of view. And afler all, until 
we have all our active duties and employments, as well 
as our opportunities for study, I fear the attempt would 
fail." 

" And so, as soon as you can leave Oxford, you aH 
marry?" repeated Villiers. And there was something in 
his tone of voice as if he was sounding the depth of hit 
companion's mind. 

" We marry," said Bevan, " for what else can we 
do ? You would not wish a clergyman to place himself 
in a parish alone, without any one to relieve, the solitude- 
of his fireside when he comes homefroin his painful, and 
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weaiying, and thankless ministratioiis ? At a single 
man he commands no station in society ; he cannot 
attend to manj things which onlj a lady can properly 
superintend. He must be embarrassed, to say the least, 
with his domestic arrangements. But there are also 
numberless parochial employments in which he cannot 
well take the lead, but his wife may. In the present 
state of society to be married is, at least, as indispensable 
to a parochial clergman as it is to a member of any 
other profession, who is never recognised as fixed re- 
spectably in life, or even usefully, till he is married." 

^ And with the marriage," said Villiers, stiU probing 
the real opinions of bis companion, '* with the marriase 
comes the establishnient, and with the establishment the 
house and the furniture, and the hundred knicknacks of 
our modem refinement, and the fi>otboy in livery, and the 
pony-chaise, and the respectable table, and the spare 
room^ occasional visiters ; perhaps the piano and t^ 
barp9 for you are gentlemen yourselves, aqd those you 
marry have themselves been brought up to these com- 
forts ; and the position which you occupy in the parish, 
or the town, requires that you should live respectably, 
and respectability, in modern eyes, is determined by 
the " 

^* Horse and gig, you would say,'* interrupted 
Bevan. 

** No," said Villiers, for he was ' fastidiously alive to 
vulgarity, and could never enter into the wit of slang, 
*^ by these comforts and refinements." 

*' It is too true," assented Bevan. 

" And then," continued Villiers, ** when the school- 
house is to be built, and the church enlarged, and the 
organ fitted up, and the schoolmaster paid, and the poor 
relieved, without being sent to the work-house, and the 
out4ying districts to be provided with additional curates ' 
and chapels, the clergyman is drained of his own means 
by his own necessities, and must look to bazaars and 
penny-subscriptions, and all the precarious mockeries 
of modern charity, to provide for the wants of hie 
diurch ; and, aflsr all, provide for them ineffectuallj." 
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** Remember one thing," said Bevan. >^ If your 
present system involves a large expenditure by clergy, 
men on their own families, it provides also the funds from 
private sources; for- so long as the parochial, cleigy 
retain their present respectability (let us use the word as 
the world uses it), so long the situation will be filled by 
respectable men ; that is, by men who have private 
property of their own, and increase it by the little £ot» 
tunes of the persons whom they marry. But lower them 
down to a style of living and position in society which, 
however good, and pimple, and primitive, in itself^ would 
be wholly unintelligible, and without claims to respect 
in modem eyes,, and our clergy would soon be filled only 
from the lowest classes." 

" I am not sure," said Villiers, " whether the funds 
brought into the Church in the way you suggest are at 
all equivalent to the increased expenditure of the clergy, 
entailed on them by their present mode of life ; and per- 
haps a different mode of life might provide for them other 
resources which are now closed up ; and private bounties 
to the Church might flow more iiberaily, as they did of 
old, when men saw that their gifts were not expended 
in private, but in public works. But you mistake me 
if you suppose I would sweep away our parochial sys- 
tem, as it now stands, further than that I would willingly 
see our clergy, within proper limits, and gradually, 
setting the example of more simplicity in their habits 
of living ; and from them it would penetrate into other 
elapses of society. But I do think that on our Church 
system, as constituted at present, something else might 
be grafted to supply its present defects. We do require 
collegiate bodies, and without them our Church will be 
scarcely able to retain her position." 

** Monasteries," said Bevan, archly. 

** No, not monasteries," replied Villiers.- ** Far 
from it ! " 

" And why not monasteries ?" asked Bevan, looking 
up into Viliiers's &ce with an expression of curiosity and 
interest, " why not monasteries ?" 

^* It would be more fit," answered Villiers, ^ for me 
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to ask jou, the learned man of Hawkstone, the history of 
monasteries, than for you to ask me. But I have read 
that history carefidly ; and I trust the days of monasteries 
will not be revived in England.'^ 

^ And yet," said Bevan, *' think what monasteries 
. have eflected in their generation. How they opened 
a reHige for the scattered atoms of society, the men 
without homes or &milies, and who, without homes or 
fiunilies, would become only useless, if not mischievous 
— 4iow they preserved in the world the form, at least, of 
a higher tone of piety and self-denial — ^how they exhib- 
ited, to common eyes, religion and the Church in a 
tangible shape, visible and powerful, and elothed with 
all the outward ornaments so necessary to give it 
weight, and even to make it intelligible to minds that can 
comprehend nothing but sense." 

^ I have thought of all this," said Villiers. 

** Againy" continued Bevan, '* remember how they 
stood between the Church and the crown at the time 
when the ecclesiastical power without this support must 
have been crushed by the secuUir arm— how again they 
stood between the crown and the barons, and aided the 
former in amalgamating the civil elements of society, 
and m forming oligarchies into monarchies. Think 
again how they stood once more between the barons and 
the people, and direw up their great corporations, strong 
in property and talent, to protect the people from the 
tyranny of their masters — to set an example of kind- 
ness and good management — to introduqe arts and 
refinement, and ti refinement, not like our own, divested 
of religion, bnt turning all the energies of the fiincy 
to embody, and illustrate, and enforce, the doctrines of 
truth. " 

** I know it all," repeated Villiers, gravely. 

**And to our monasteries," continued Bevan, ^ we 
owe our libraries, our churches, our cathedrals, our 
architecture, painting, sculpture, agriculture, music,-^ 
even our ecclesiastical endowments and our parochial 
system, — ^ho\C much of all that sweetens as well as en* 
nomas ufo !" 
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•« With some qualifications," said V illiers, "* I admit it»" 

*^ And," continued Bevan, sarcastically, '^ when oitr. 
monasteries were swept away, came our poor laws/' 

''Yes," said Villiers, with a strong expression of 
indignation. 

^ And for our monasteries," added Bevan, *' we hsLve 
now " 

"Yes," cried Villiers, impetuously, "we have our 
fiu^tories and our poor-houses, where, night aiid day, • 

* Men wake as monks of old, but not for prayer- 
Men qnail with famine's pangs, but not fur Grod^- 
Men crush their limbs with toil, but all for gold-^ 
Men live and die in shame, but not for ain/ 

O England ! England !" And Villiers drew his hat over 
his brow and walked on hurriedly. 

Bevan followed him in silence, and they both sat 
down together on the trunk of a huge oak, which had 
been uprooted in a late storm, and lay along the side of 
the declivity. 

" And yet," said Bevan, gently, " with all this before 
you, you would not restore our monasteries ?" 

"No," said Villiers, " I would not. From the first 
they seem to me to have been formed upon false princi- 
ples, and to have been the strongholds of Popery ; and 
of Popery, if I venture to speak at all, it can be only 
with abhorrence." 

Bevan was struck and surprised. He might have 
expected some expression of sorrow and reprobation for 
the corruptions of Popery ; but he was little used to lan- 
guage of this kind from any one except persons vei^ 
different from Villiers. And the warmth with which 
Villiers spoke when roused contrasted strongly with the 
usual reserve and quietness of his manner. But Villiers-, 
sobered as he had been by trials, was still a man of quick 
and almost passionate feeling ; and without feeling, who 
can move or rule the world ? 

"I abhor," he said, standing up with his arms folded 
on his breast, and looking steadfastly on Bevan— <•" 1 
abhor a system which, professbg a zeal for religion^ ^m^w 



mainly at dominion — ^which destrojrs the constitution of 
the Church, and with the constitution, its safeguard for 
the transmission of truth, in order to raise up ji tyranny 
where God has appointed equality — which pretends to 
antiquity and authority, while it forges and fiilsifies the 
documents on which those pretensions are rested — ^which, 
abandoning its simple duty of witnessing to the truth 
revealed to it, thinks pnly of governing men — which, to 
govern men, consents to employ trickeries, and falsehoodsy 
and mummeries' — which would hold them in ignorance 
and bondage, lest enlightenment in the laity should in« 
fringe on the exclusive usurpation of the clergy — ^which 
woiud sever all the ties of society, separating children 
from their parents, and husbands from their wives, and 
subjects from their kings, and kings from their subjects, 
and l*ather create a chaos than want a field fitly prepared 
^r spreading its own dominion. I abhor," he continued, 
^ that which you abhor, its frightful popular idolatries-^ 
the audacity with which it has tampered with the most 
solemn positive institutions of God*-4he wretched, com- 
promising, expediency^rationalism with which it has 
made itself all things to all men, that it may win, not 
souls, but bodies — the laxity of its morals set side by side 
with the severity of ita discipiine— the grasping, med- 
iiling, covetous, ay, sanguinary ispirit with which it has 
stretched its arm over the whole world, introducing schisni, 
and heresy, and rebellion, and murder as the means 6f 
propagating religion, that is, of establishing its own 
power. And when I speak of such things," said Villien, 
^ I speak strongly; and we ought to speak strongly." 

** And yet," said Bevan calmly, " placed by the skle 
of dissent, Popery has its fair side, Eiven compared 
with our own Church it has much to admire and imitate^^; 

•* Not Popery," said Villiers ; " not Popery. Pope|jr 
is the spirit of rule, of ambition, of self will, of rational- 
ism, of dissent itself; and as such, it has nothing fair« 
To seWe its ambition, it has made use of religion, and 
preserved much that is noble and good, because it knows 
that without nobleness and goodness no rule can long be 
permanent And it b this Catholicism, not Popisry, 
which we adniire." 
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'* It 18 sad," said Bevan^ ^' that in our own Churck 
we have not something of this spirit of rule, some of that 
worldly prudence which would restore our discipline and 
our power." 

« God foF^id !" exclaimed Villiers. " God forbid I" 
He was thinking solemnly on a solemn subject, or the 
expression would not have escaped him. ^ Better anj 
weakness in the Church, than a scheming, manceuvring^ 
grasping spirit to get possession of men's minds, and 
then of their bodies, and then of their wealth, -for one 
lust will follow on the other. Our Church has indeed its 
faults, but they are faults of individuals, not of the system. 
Popery sins rather in its system, and its virtues are ex- 
ceptions^ and individual." 

"^ Are you ndt too harsh in your judgment 1" said 
Bevan. 

"And violent, yoli think," said Villiers. "Ever} 
one, now, who ^els strongly, or speaks strongly, is 
thought violent. And perhaps," he continued, calmly, 
and smiling at his own earnestness, '* moderation is 
always best ; but I have seen Popery, and know its woHc* 
ings, which those who speak of it with quietness have 
rarely done." 

** And you, then," said Bevan, ^' are not one of those 
who would rebuild these ruins? You ought rather to 
look on them complacently. Does it not ^delight yon," 
he said, as they entered under the gateway of the outer 
court, " to see this old corbel tottering to its fall, and the 
rents in that stone roof?" 

Villiers did not answer ; for he was efxamining the 
structure with a curious eye, pacing and repacing the 
gateway to measure its length, and searching in a heap 
of rubbish overgrown with nettles for part of the carved 
groining which had fallen down. 

" Observe," he said, a5 they entered the inner court, 
** how well they arranged their buildings. The chapel, 
or rather church, occupying the most prominent place, 
vast, elevated, ^nd ornamented, as the centre and object 
of the whole cluster of buildings. Then the refectory, 
which stood where that large oriel window is hanging 
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•"^-foe^ there jou see the low stone pillars of a ciypt ander 
it, which, in &ct, ^rmed the kitchen and the cellars ; 
and all the buildings round — dormitories, offices, and all, 
were left low, and almost insignificant That which 
belonged to God was first and foremost, that which be. 
longed to man in society was next, that which belonged 
to the individual was last and lowest. And now our 
houses are palaces, and our churches are bams." 

^ Our club-houses, at least," said Bevan, laughingly, 
^are an exception. They represent man in society, 
Hud are splendid enough to represent him as ho should 
be in that capacity." 

''Yes," said ViUiers, ''but it is a society of selfish- 
ness ,* merely an aggregation of individuals, with no bond 
to hold them together but their own self-indulgence." 

They stood now within the roofless chapel ; and Vil- 
liers uncovered his head, and Bevan likewise. '* Hark !" 
gaid Bevan, "what noise was that ?" 

" I heard nothing but the brook rushing," said Villiera. 

" Yes, there, again I" said Bevan. " Surely there 
was a noise up there ;" and he pointed to an old narrow 
archway, high up in the wall, against the east end of the 
chapel, and close above the iron grated door which led 
into the Villiers's vault. Villiers's thoughts were full of 
tither things. 

•' It is too early in the day for ghosts," said Bevan , 
but ViUiers, he perceived, had no relish for any thing 
approaching to a jest. And as he stbod gazing on the 
iron gratings and then, as if recovering himself proceeded 
once more to pace the chapel in its length and breadth, 
as if to take its measurements, Bevan passed out into 
Che cloisters, and was examining the remains of the wall 
which had enclosed the Prior's garden. Villiers had 
just completed his survey, and was proceeding to clear 
away some nettles which had sprung up, and nearly hid 
an old Knight Templar's cross-legged figure, when 
Bevan appeared again at the arch of the cloister^ and 
beckoned him tacome that way ; his hand was held up 
to motion to him not to make a noise, and Villiers 
walked towards him* " Look !" said Bevan, with a low 
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▼«rioe, as lie tiirned the angle of the buttfess, *' look up Ja 
that comer, by that mass of ivy, under the window ; wIid 
eanthatbe?" 

•* It is a woman," said ViUiers, 
^ And what can sh^ be doing ?" said Bevan. 
* « * • • 

Hie church dock in Hawkstone had struck, ono OR 
the night afler Bentley had paid his calamitous visit tp 
&e Priory ruins. From a starry moonlight sky it had 
become overcast with clouds, aind a h^avy st^y niin 
was pouring down, while gusts of wind shook th^ fi^r^ 
scattered gas lamps, and seemed ready to ej:tia|suish 
tibiem. The streets were entirely deserted ; and, except 
the pattering of the rain, no sound had disturbed Ib^ 
sleepers in the High Street, except, about an hour be^QV^ 
a horse's sharp trof, coming in from the road to the 
forest On the horse was mounted a respectably-dres^atf 

Eerson, muffled up in a rough cloaks who, after tektng bis 
orse to a stable belonging to the Masons' Anns, and 
from thence passing by a private way into the little 
green door of the garden belonging to the Romish prie^ 
at Hawkstone, finally retired for the night to his lodgiogi 
at the post-office. A solitary policeman (for, with manu^ 
fiustures and minings, there had arrived at Hawkston(l» 
also, the necessity of a police) stood at the comer of|h0 
Street, with his iron-bound hat and glazed cape gleaming 
in the gas light He also, 4ike Bevan in the ruins, was 
struck by hearing a noise ; but it was a noise nuef 
different from that of a clashing of iron ; it was one low 
deep moan, as of a person exhausted and yet in agot^^ 
and then all was still again. The man stoppied and 
listened, &nc)ring it the wind ; and then, to satisfy 
himseli^ he continued his patrol round the comer of King 
Street, till he came within three or fimr doors from the 
post-office. But here he stopped ; for, crouched up on 
the step of a door, and exposed to all the pelting of the 
rain, was a female figure. His first impression was |p 
order her to go home. What business had she thens 
at that time ci night? But the poor creature made«o 
i^ply, and only continued to rock herself baekmMris 



atid^ iSi!^Krardd, clasping at the ssme tiiiie to h'^ brettt 
what appeared to be an infant wrapped up in her mother'^ 
sljffwi. 

** Go home, go home," said tl^^ policeman ; ** what 
•re you doing here T " 

And the poor thing opened her eyes, and catching 
BiAi of him, sprang up and fell down at his knees, 
^^on't strike me again — do n't strike me again— do 
not murder me, George," she cried ; and then she 
lowered her voice to a whisper, — *♦ I wo n't tell— ^deed 
Iwttn*t!" 

**What*g the matter?" said the rough policeman; 
•* what's the meaning of this, woman ?— -who's going to 
niarferyout" • ' 

" I won't tell, indeed," she continued, "it's all safe- 
only do n't strike me ! " and she clasped his knees, 
cOimilsively. **^ Any thing but that." 

" Any thing but what? Get up, my good woman," 
said the policeman, " get up ! " And he raised her up, 
made her relinquish her hold, and placed her on the step 
of the door. As the light from the lamp fell on the fkce 
of*^lhe policeman, she })assed her thin wan hands over 
her eyes, and throwing back her hair from her young 
and beautiful &ce, she gazed wildly, as if to ascertain 
wkere she was. But all seemed to be a dream. 

^ Do n^t be frightened," said the kind-hearted, but 
blunt man, "I'm not going to do you any harm. I 
wo n't murder you." 

She looked on him wistfiilly, and then, afler a pause, 
she said, ** Why not ? I never did any thing for you.— I 
liever gave up all for you. Hah ! " she cried, as she 
seemed to catch sight of and recognize his policeman's 
dress. And closing her lips firmly, as if resolved not to 
apeak, she once more clasped her bundle to her breast, 
and seemed rocking her baby to sleep. 

*• What in the world is the matter with' her ? " said a- 
aecond policeman, who had now come up. 

** I si^spect she 's out of her senses," said the other* 
^ Look at her clothes, all torn into shreds. She has evi- 
dently been through the woods ) and her leefr->4bere— 
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one of her shoes is gone, and the other is all covered 
with blood." - 

^ There 's blood here, too," said the other ; and he 
pointed out some large spots on the poor creature's tat. 
tered gown, together with some bits of mud, which had 
apparently been thrown at her. 

^ How came this ? " said the second man, pointing to 
the mud, and trying to rouse her from her stupor bj 
jogging her arm. 

^ They flung dirt at me," she said, ** the boys flung 
at me. They called me bad nanies. But I am not bad 
— Hiot now," she repeated, fiiintly. ^ I was once, but he 
tempted me." And she groaned deeply. 

^ What 's the matter with you? " ^id the first man; 
•* where are you hurt ? " 

She remained silent, and bit her lips. 

^ Where 's your pain ? " said the second, in a kinder 
Toice, and trying to encourage her. She pressed her 
hand to her temple, where ^re were the marks of a 
contusion. 

" Here," she said, " here,— he struck me here. 
There 's a great weight here, like lead. Please, sir, 
to take it oK I 'm very ill." 

" Are you cold 1 " said the policeman. 

And she shook her head mournfully. 

*' Are you hungry ? " 

And again she shook her head. 

«* Ar n't your feet sore ? " 

And she looked down to her feet, which were corer^f 
ed with blood, but once more shook her head. 

^ What can we do with her ? " said the first policeman 
to the second. *'I suppose we must take her to the 
station." 

But before they coukl consult further, she sprang up, 
with a shriek which rang through the deserted street, and 
chilled their very bipod. "Fire! fire! it's on fire I 
He's set it on fire ! Oh, my l)rain ! " And with both 
her hands clasped on the back of her head, she gave 
another piercing and horrible cry. 

"^ What in the worlc^ is that? What 's the matter ? 
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Oh« dear me, policemani^ what can be the matter ? ** 
cried a voice out of a window, which had just opened a 
few doors below. It was Mrs. Jones, at the post-office. 

*' Only a poor woman," said the policeman, ^ not 
quite right in her mind.'' 

' Oh, drive her away — ^pray, pray drive her away ; 
do npt let her stay here for the world. What business 
has she here ? " 

-*' Do not be afraid," said the policeman ; and as Mrs. 
Jones put up her window, he muttered a curse upon her 
for a hard-hearted fool. But another window opened, 
and another voice, that of a man> &om the same house* 
demanded authoritatively, what was the meaning of soch 
a noise in the streets at that time of night. It was Mr. 
Peters, or Pearccf, or by what other cdicu he chose to 
pass. The same answer was given. And with some- 
thing of an oath at the woman for disturbing his slum- 
foers ; Mr. Pearce told them to take her to the station I 
and closing his own window, retired again to rest. Alas ! 
how little do people within the houses of a town think at 
night of those who are without ! 

•* Would n't you like logo home, my^ood woman t " 
said the policeman. 

" No, no ! " she murmured weaUy* for, ap if exhaust^ 
ed with pain, she had sunk once more upon the step. 
** Not home, not home I He '11 strike me again ; and it 
would kill me. Oh, to be struck by him ! " 

"Who's him? Who struck you? " asked the second 
policeman, pertinaciously endeavoring to extract the 
&cts, but ignorant of the mode of doing it, and becoming 
impatient But once more she seemed to catch sight of 
bis policeman's dress, and her lips were sealed. " He 
did not do it," she said, doggedly. " It 's false. He 
never meant it. 'T was all play. I know he did not 
mean it.. Am not I his wife ? Am not I his Margaret, 
that he used to love so — ^that gave up all for him ? Yes 
—^11, all ! " And she groaned again bitterly. " He 
could n't do it. Go away, go away ! " and she pushed 
the policeman from her. ** Let me get up," she contin- 
ued, as the man endeavored to take hold of her, and lead 
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her iiWtty. ^ "Let me ^t up. I 'm wanted.'* And M> 
{Med her dress about her, as if preparing to depart 
quiedj, •• My baby wants me. I have not given it its 
aiippet. I must go home." 

•* Why, wha^ 's this ? " asked the policeman, trying 
to uneover the shawl which she had enveloped in her 
mMtts, " I thought this was your baby ? " 

The poor woman looked at him, as he withdrew fold 
•ftdrr fold, but it was with a vacant stare* The shawl 
contained nothing but some straw, which she had appa* 
rMitly taken from a bam, and made up to hold in her 
nx6ui like an in&nt. 

^ What's this ? " asked the policeman, as he uncov. 
ered it And Margaret, letting her eyes wander idly 
from the bundle to the man, suSered it to fall from her 
arms with an expression of utter desolation. 

** I 'm not- well," she said. " I don't think I 'm 
quite right here," and she laid her forehead on her hands. 
" Things seem to go round with me. You won't hurt 
me, will yoijf? I 'm a poor woman." 

" Hurt you ! " said the policeman ; " no, to be sure 
not You had better come with us, and we '11 put you 
into shelter. Here, take hold of my arm." 

But once again she sprang up. '* Hush! " she said, 
** it 's crying for me ; and I waiting here. It 's cold. It 
wants me. > Yes," she repeated, with a low. voice, and 
shuddering all over, " it 's cold — ^very cold where (hey 
laid It, and dark and lonesome. And the rain beats upon 
it And I not there to keep it warm. Let me go, let 
nie go," she screamed. "There 's its cry again — ^my 
^by's cry I " And bursting, with all the strength of a 
^maniac, from the hand of the policeman, she rushed along 
^ street, turned down some alleys, which she appeared 
to thread familiarly, and was lost in the darkness of the 
liight What passed in the remainder of the night no 
one knew. A cottager, indeed, about two miles off, had 
"^n awakened, about four o'clock, by three frightful 
*hrieke under his window ; but he was too terrified and 
•uperstitious to rise and inquire what it meant. The 
'^^^fer-keeper at the Priory also, in going his rounds early 
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in die morning, had found a bonnet torn and dirtied, and 
imilVr the bushes, in the same place, marks as if a person 
had lain there recently. And it was early in the aAer-' 
nobii when Villiers and Be van reached the ruins. 

"It is a poor wonaan," said Villiers, as he stood at 
the angle of the great north transept, looking at her. 

"But obserre," said Be van, "she has no bonnet; 
her hair is all torn, her gown in tatters, and her feet 
without shoes, and swollen, and lacerated ! " 

She was, in fact, kneeling down on the wet grass, on 
a spot where the turf seemed recently to have been raised 
anareplacBd. And with part of the blade of a rusty knife, 
which she had picked up, ^he was digging out the earth 
with all her strength. Villiers and Bevan approached 
quietly without being perceived. - 

'fi 'm coming," she said, "I 'm coming, my own 
datling^walt a moment, I 'm coming. Do n't cry, for 
it kills me ! He did not mean to hurt you. I know ho 
did apt. His own baby I " 

Xtid she continued to scrabble up the mould with both 
her ha.nd3. " I 'm coming, darling, darling I he shan't 
hurt you. Ah I ah I " And throwing down the knife, 
and stopping both her ears with her hands—" It 's that 
scream!" she shrieked— " its ktst scream!" And she 
sank shuddering to the ground, and lay as dead, with 
only a slight convulsive twitching of one hand, showing 
that she was still alive. 

*.* Poor Uiing ! " said Bevan, " what can we do with 
her?" . 

"We must take her to a cottage," said Villiers, 
" and then mdke inquiry for her friends. She can scarcely 
be' a:,natiye of this place." ' .,, 

But Margaret heard their voices, and, turning up her 
delicate face,, beautiful, e yen disfigured as it was, she 
w^,. recognized by Bevan, who. had, like Bentley abd 
YUUers himself^ seen her when they went to see Connell' 
aiid^0;boyafler the' fire. , ^ 

^ "What can be t|ie meaning of this ? *' said Bevaii; 
"It 'snoor Margaret Wheeler ? " 

"Mkrgarbt! Margaret!" she repeated, faintly. "Yes, 
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he used to call me hia own Margaret ; but that was when 
he loved me. Who are you? what do you want? " and 
she turned fiercely towards Bevan and ViUiers. " What 
right have you here, spying out secrets ? There are no 
secrets. He will kill you too. Go away, go away, I 
tell you. He hai nothing to do with it. I did it. It 
was I — ^not he ! " 

" Did what? " asked ViUiers, gently. But Margaret 
was again resting pn her knees, with her face buried in 
her hands, and apparently hearing nothing. 

** There is evidently something mysterious in this," 
said Bevan. " I wonder if we could find atiy trace of 
information. There is something here." And gently 
lifting her pocket without disturbing her, he took out of it 
a gold watch, " What can be the meaning of this ? " 
said Bevan. — " Why this is Bentley's watch ; here is his 
crest ; I know it by the old &shioncd chasing ; it belonged 
to his aunt. He showed it me the other day as a 
curiosity." 

" Singular ! " said Villiers. " Take care of it. But 
let us first attend to this poor creature." And with a 
quiet soothing voice, he endeavored to persuade her to 
get up and come with them. 

" Oh ! gentlemen," she said, " you are very kind, 
very good, if you would but help me. You see it 's cold 
and wet; and I am its mother. There 's no one else to 
take care of it. And they have smothered it ; and I can. 
not get this oflT." And once more she began to scrabble 
up the mould. *^ Make haste ! make haste ! or it will 
die. It 's crying for me ! " she said ; and she laid dov/n 
her eai* to the ground. ** I 'm coming, I 'm coming, 
darling! Make haste!" And, with all her strength, 
and straining every nerve, she tried to remove the turC 
"Help me, help me ! " she cried; "help me, help me! 
I 'm coming, darling — coming, coming ! " And her voice 
became fainter and fainter, and her movements more 
convulsive; and repeating the same words again and 
again, till they died on her lips, she sank down lifeless. 

As the persons whom Bevan went to fetch were 
removing her to the keeper's cottage, which was the^ 
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nearest place ofsheltert Villiers looked back at the ruins 
from a little distance, and observed a man, who had 
emerged from the chapel, go hurriedly to the spot where 
Maigaret had been found, and afier hastily endeavoring 
to efiace the marks which she had made, he looked round 
as if afraid to have been seen, and leaping across the 
brook, he struck off into the copse, and disappeared 
among the bushes. 

:*' There is something in this which requires to be 
examined into," said Bevan. 

*' Yes ; and we will do it to-morrow, but quietly," 
was Villiers's reply. -*' Never make a bustle; say nothing, 
and we shall unravel the mystery." 

''I will go biuck," said Bevan, **and look at the spot, 
and then go into Hawkstone and see Mr. Bentley^, while 
yoa wait tiU Mr. Morgan comes out." 

: He stopped at the keeper's cottage as he returned, 
and called Villiers out. He had ibund, on closer exami* 
nation, that the ground had been trampled on as in a 
straggle. In one place was the mark of a man's knee 
on the wet clay, and the crass had been stained with' 
samething. Bevan almost feared to say what he thought 
it was. But the most alarming thing was a fragment of 
a white cravat, with the mark of a bloody thumb on it, 
and the initials T. B. in the comer. Bevan was horror 
struck as a thought flashed across his mind.. 

^ I must go immediately," he said, ^ into Hawkstone." 

^InstanUy ! " said Villiers. And as Bevan, hurried 
and agitated, reached Bentley's door and found Mrs. 
Alsop almost in tears with her anxiety about her master, 
a little urchin bx;ought a note to the door from Bentiey. 

''Thank God, thank God ! " exclaimed Bevan. 

It was Bentley's note, ^Titten under Cookesley's 
direction. 

** And where did you bring this from, boy? " 

** From Cuxteth Heath." 

" And who gave it you — ^Mr. Bentiey 1" 

"No, sir." 

"Who was it!" 

The boy hesitated to tell ; and Bevan was obliged to 
threaten him. ' 
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^ft wa« ft nm ki ir dhkb jacket/^ 

'^Ih^ Mr.ieMey ^€f go iS^B^ M^Ab^i*^ 
•*^Mol Aim i know tfC nr." 

**! fl«^y' bettnj, «lf«" 

"^ Why did you hesitate, boy, to tell iw Hbemrm^ 

*^'th& nmm gftv^ me a nxpence, MiAtMm^Mt to 
•ay ftnything." 

^ Tki» i# Mv^ Beittki/i watch, k it nel, Mvs. iysop t " 
. •^ Tmiv i«^f" MldlfM^ Aliop, "^ to be aUMPttis. Wl«ef» 
did you find it?" 

Bjil Bemn, Mil6ttd Mid p^iMeed^thoaght it beA Aol 
i& Mbmi' flCHTr 

''This is certainly Mr. Bentley'ff handwiitnig^" Im 
^AmfV^ ** Here aM^ the crossings of his t's, and hit f 
al tto emd of his signaturt^r But it seems^ xiram^ped' aw • 
atriowftvd : how Ito letters stvag^ ; and die ^e» lat^ 
net stralghtL fierev boy, come witb nie." And hior 
reHU^iWed to^ Yiiliei^, at the^ keeper's lodge, takiiig fb» 
p^ tidmbling tfrchifr with him for further eiXanikiatkMii^ 
Ajid the result of the examination wIks, that bolh g^ill»* 
liieli iUfti^ fo*' their horses^- and,^ lato as it vftts^ and n'imt 
sUKMCr aiblBdmpiinied by the keeper and one' of hl» tfnH^ 
tkey set forward to Cuitel^ Heatb. 

^U *» « bad place, sii^, that heiAb ! " said theke^peir, 
a lfei<«k^^t« stiiidy Enj^lish yeoman; '^ It 's the plaice 
wlsetd: Jade Roberts Was robbed last week. The mte 
in- Ito' fimiM are a terrible' set But i 've brou^t my rtfs^ 
sir ;• ttid I b6» you 'v«i got a: gioiod stick, sir ; and hei^ ^§ 
aiMttfaer Ibr youy Mt^H^rux.** Mai tbe paity set cMjS. 
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i:^ mm hifd set for iBome time behind Uud biige gnj 
gmfii$» >ange of mouptfiUM which bpuwi tb9 wiU diftrict 
)mwn hj the mm» of iJawkftooe Fpieat. The ffbad- 
>9^6 of the evempg w^re deepening ; imd the jriaie of the 
SijrDflices and irpn-worku blna^ out more hnwy upon the 
Uj|Lc|(eBed 4is6gui:ed host of workmen who W0?e ftnnding 
ibimft in the steep niMriow street of Howks* the vttbkgbf 
or uliDost ^wnv of low wretched houses niiich hid sprung 
up recently since the opening of the woriis b? Sir Mat- 
thew Blake. The men themselves^ instead of going 
home after their work, or laughing and. talking openly in 
tbo ftroot, were gathered together in little knots* une 
^r two of tihero^ had dirty newspapKBrs in their hands* from 
which they were reading out portions to groups of ^hers, 
£v9n the women* slattsmly and hollow-tfyad* seemed to 
into fk d#ep(9r interest th%n ordinary {n what was passing ; 
nnd, with their babies in tbeif arms, fi>reed tboiny^y 
into tbo little knots of political disputants* and added tl||oir 
nngiy voices to the arguments which exasperated their 
bndbands against the easting state of tbingSt { 

^^Pread risen twopence a gallon TV .sighed l^j 
BaUf a poor wantlooking creature with two yoimg chili* 
ren hanging about her. ^ And I'^9 nothing to givo thf^ 
jUld Johti gone away to find work r 

^ Wori^ 1" lasponded Mrs. Jubb* a,red«ann^ andi^d- 
fitced virago. ** Where's he to get work ? Am't wtm 
mora fornacep to be Uown <^ to-morrow T And what'a 
to become of us then ?" 

' ^ loot's go to Sir Matthow at once," piv^MMfidl^ mem 
dtnent and pacific Jtrs* South* who seemed to hava 
more confidence in the tender mercies of a niopey*nuifcifig 
•g« than a longer experience would havi^Justifled* 

♦♦ Go to Sir Matthew ! " cried Mrs. Mb* , •*, What 
good would Sir Matthew dp you, or ten thousand the^ljk^ 

. fU n'X 4t hy jw." Mkfd Mary A4ami.o**9«*> 
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in^es his monej ? And there he is, a hundred miles 
oS, as rich as a Jew. " 

^ John," said the first speaker, ^Mid go to the house. 
He told me it was such a fine place-^^dl beautiful gar- 
dens, and trees, and fine servants ; and just as he cattie 
up to the door. Madam Blake and her children were all 
going out in a fine gilt carriage. But the servants swore 
at him, and would not let him come up. And then he 
met Sir Matthew riding bj himself in the pai^, and 
spoke to him, and tokl him who he was (poor fellow! he 
had n't touched a bit of bread that daj), and Sir Matthefw 
fell into a passion, and told him to get about his business. 
* He left aU that,' he said, « to the agent' " 

** And the agent deserves to be shot ! " cried the 
virago. 

''And he 'U have his deserts soonf niiuttered- a 
blackriooking rufiSan^ with a quantity of hair about his 
fiice. 

^ Ah ! " murmured Jenny to herself ^ it was the 
agent drove us here. We never thought of leaving our 
cottage while mylord lived on his estate 4 and we had 
our garden, and kept a pig and a cow ; and every thing 
went well with us, till my lord went away. And then 
Farmer Speed wanted to pull down the cottage, and de- 
clared the garden took John from his work. And the 
agent did not mind so long as he got Uie rent ; and so we 
were turned out on the World." 

*' And came up to the hills to get work! " cried Ae. 
▼irago, with a bitter latigh. ^ Work for three months, and 
then starving!" 

** if we had but saved a little," said Mrs. Smi6i, more 
quietly, ** it would be something." 

**A|id how's a poor man to save?** a^ked Mrs. 
Jubb. ^ Don't they grind down his wages to the lowest 
theycaii?" 

^ I remember," said Jenny, ^ when we had our cot- 
tage, my lady and the younj^ ladies used to come and see 
'us very often. And every Monday morning either Miss 
Maiy Qr the clergyman came ; and we gave them eix- 
pence to pot by iinr us ; and when we were ill, or wanted 
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some money to buy a cow or the like, there was always 
something to look to." 

*' I should like to see Madam Blake, or her fine 
daughters, doing any thing of the kind," cried the virago. 
" Why, they 'd be afraid of coming near us, for fear of 
blacking their fine gowns." 

^' They Hve so far off, " interposed Mrs. Smith, in a 
mediatof ial tone. 

" Ay," rejoined Mrs. Jubb, " they do n't like to come 
here, up in the hills, where they get all their money from. 
It does not do among fine ladies and gentlemen to be a 
coal-merchant or an iron-man." 

*' Madam Blake did come up here once," said poor 
Jenny ; " I recollect, just about the time of the election ; 
and «he rode up in a fine carriage, with some fine ladies 
with her. But she did n't speak to any of us, and held 
her handkerchief to her nose all the. time, as if she was 
afiraid of catching the plague." 

** Ay," continued* the virago, " I remember, too. And 
when my girl Susan, with the young ones, got close to 
Miss Julia, madam's daughter, and was looking at her 
fine dress, what did Miss Julia do but told her to get away, 
a nasty dirty thifig, or she 'd spoil her gown." 

** Well ! they '11 all get their dues very shortly," 
muttered the same ruffian as before. '* That 's one 
comfort." 

But further remarks from him were checked by a 
burst of uproar from a large body collected round an 
oratotat the corner of the street. " Down with them ! 
down with them ! down with the rascally tories ! " 

" That 's right! " thundered the speaker, as soon as 
the clamor had subsided. '' Down with the tories ! They 
are the men that suck your blood, and grind your life out. 
What care they for the people's groans^ or the cries of 
youi: starving children, so long as they can fiitten in lux- 
ury, and keep you all chained like slaves ? " 

** Down with them ! down with them ! " was again 
clamored forth from a hundred voices, " Down with the 
bloody tyrants ! " 

** Sir Matthew ain't a tory," cried a voice firom the 
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mob. '* No," continued the speaker, " he 's wane ; he*« 
one of your brutal, cheating, palavering Whigs, thit' are 
always promising the people to do something for theiOy 
when they are put of place themselves ; and when they 

fet in they are worse than the tories, ten times oyer. 
To, my friends ! the Charter ! the Charter I Nothing 
will do you any good but that. Hurrah for the Charter !** 

Aiid caps, and hats, and voices, and hands, all slmul- 
caneously went up into the air. 

*'*• u What do they mean by the Charter?^ asked Jenny 
ofMrs. Jubb. 

** I 'm sure I do n't know," was the reply ; " but it h 
something, my man tells me, is to raise the wages, knd 
give us bread for two-pence a gallon, and beer for 
Nothing. " 

'* And tea and sugar ? " asked Mrs. Smith, Inrho was 
remarkably fond of that beverage. 

'' Oh ! " said Mrs. Jubb, *' tea and sugar is to be spp- 
plied by thfe parish." 

' " And there are to be no poor-laws ? " asked Mrp. 
SjBiJth. -^- -- 

" No poor-laws ! no poor-la W3 ! " caught up the mob, 
^* Down with the poor-laws ! " 

" And no parsons ! " said anothei: voice. 

" And no gentlemen ! " cried a third. " Down with 
the parsons ! down with the gentlemen ! dowji with tfie 
parsons!" was the universal <Jry. "^ 

"And your bishops !" exclaimed another man, with 
a huge head of red hair, and in the dress of a butcher, 
with something sinister about his eyes, and a singuhtr . 
demeanor, as if, with great powers of disguising hiixiselC v 
he was still not perfectly at home in his dress. 

" Yes, your bishops ! " continued the orator. " I H 
just read you here a paper, telling you how much they 
grind out from the sweat of the poor. Here *s the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 100,O0OZ. a-year ; the Archbishop 
of York, 90,000Z. ; the Bishop of Winchester, 80,0007. ; 
the Bishop of Durham, 50,000Z. — and all for doing 
nothing!" 

" No bishops, no bishops ! No parsons ! Do\m with 
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llii pwioitt ! " re*echoed the mob ; and it my wall )m 
mqipased the substantives were not allowed to stand 
i^Q^ but were supported by varioils very expressive and 
HQl iaudatory epithets^ whicn, as we are not writing ibr 
ft jplaw of readers who might wish to be initiated in 
:llmi» we do not feelU necessary to repeat 

^ And yel,'^ whispered poor Jenny Blake to the 
^woQiian ftanding next her» ^ t 've known a good parson, 
l^en we had our Qotli^^ and our garden*' (and the 
, IhcNighl ^ it seemed to bring water into her wasted 
eyes), ^ our pardon Harris (and he was a real gentle- 
HHUH and the son of a Iiord) nsed to come and see us 
#egidai^y ; and he'd sit down in our cottage, fixr I always 
kept it elean ; and we had some nice cr^kery, and two 
MfaniuaMb and flowers in the gaiden« and all com- 
MaUa, And he 'd talk to us quite friendly like. And 
when John got the fever, and nobody elie would come 
iiear us^ Parson Harris came iust as mndh as ever ; 
. and used to send ue win^ and read piayera to Um 
ewjryday." 

** Prayers i " cried thn viragn,; /^what 'a the QM of 

. piaywrB and such stuff? All cant and humbug— a vife 

medMduytical canting crew!" And poor Jenny waa 

eOenced. But she thought of Panm Harris^ and of the 

Bible he had given her» and of the advice by which dbe 

had piofited, and of the quiet Sunday's waJBdns with 

. John to the villager chukch throi^h the green cheerfid 

w e adow s, and of the change which took place in him 

,allep his iUness, in which the parson had contrived |o 

. nnke him think seriously o[ many things which he had 

.belbre neglected. And she rewembeiid how thankfiil 

, tjifi had been, and happy, though she could not exactly 

say why, when, in obedience to the parson's imunctionsi 

lih#y bad both come together to partake of the Holy Com- 

.muaion ; and had &^lt more love and confidence in eadi 

je^ber than ever before, because they had now some 

. fenndatkwa for it in the promise of God tobfess^them. 

$1^ at. Howlns there were no parsons, and no Church. 

An4 thfwgb the Metbodist8^ had run up a smaE red-brick 

eenyenticle^ wiih poinled irivdowt andshuttera,^ iawhidi 

Vol. n.— S* 
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Mr. Ebenezer Starlhig, the shoemaker of Ha^stoiiey 
used to preach every Sunday evening, religion was a 
word with which the inhabitants of the Howlas coal and 
iron works felt that they had nothing to do. Sir Matthew 
Blake was the only power on which they felt dependence. 
And as religion had no obvious tendency to lay open new 
veins of coal, or to raise the market for iron, or to 
cheapen the wages of workmen, 'Sir Matthew fek that it 
was a subject with which he had no nght to interfet^. 
His object was income, and with income he was perfectly 
content We must not, however, do him injustice. He 
had lately subscribed twenty pounds to build a chapel-<if. 
ease at Howlas, on the earnest remonstrances of the 
bishop, and representations made by his agent of the 
alarming state of the workmen, and of the n^ of some 
moral control over them. And it should also be said in 
his &vor, that he had done this even at a time when the 
mcome from his iron-works had dwindled from 15,0001. 
to 12,0002. a-year ; and the late cold spring had so 
raised the price of early forced strawberries, that Lady 
Blake, at her last London party, had been obliged to give 
two guineas a pottle for them. Sir Matthew had i>b- 
served this item in his monthly accounts just before he 
signed his cheque for the church which otherwise he had 
intended to have made thirty pounds. But, as he propeily 
'said, justice to himself and to his &mily was the first 
thing to be considered. And with such enormous drains 
upon his income, and thie necessity of keeping up his sta- 
tion in society (Sir Matthew had himself in his youth 
wielded a pickaxe in the mines which were then his 
own), it was, he said, imperative on him, — 'he folt him- 
self in &ct, conscientiously bound to be prudent and 
economical. 

By degrees, the hearers and talkers in the dirty 
blackened streets of Howlas dropped off to their re- 
spective habitations,— ^ome to a cold comfortless hearth, 
round which a knot of ragged children quarrelled over 
their scanty meal of potatoes and salt ; others to endure 
the scolding of their more thrifty but ill-tempered wives ; 
and others to drive out the thoughts both of past and 
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future, by prolonging their beer-bouse orgies, with a few 
reckless comrades, till midnight, — ^but all fevered and 
fretted with a sense of misery and want, from which they 
^ saw no relief in peace^bleness or order ; — ^all throwing 
the burden of their' distress, not on their OAvn improvi- 
dence or vice, or on the avarice of their employer, but on 
their rulers and the laws ; all busily engaged in dreaming 
of a coming hour, when their own physical powers would 
work their relief, and the grand revolution would arrive, 
in which all men woul<J have their rights— or, to interpret 
the phrase according to its real meaning in their ears, 
when every one would have every thing. As the last 
knot of talkers broke up, with the breaking down of an 
oki tabj from which a fluent frothy jDhartist orator had 
been addressing them, two of the party disengaged them- 
selveiB from the rest, and passed down a (krk back lane, 
till tkey reached the open road. Bhu^ker was one ; and 
the other, a stout, close-shaven, iron-faced person, whom, 
notwithstanding the substitution of a brown for a red 
head of hair, and rough corduroy trowsers, and smock 
frock, for the butcher's blue apron, might have been re- 
cognised by the cunning of bis eyes as Mr. Pearce. 

'* And now,'* said he to his companion, '* tell me the 
whole story." 

And Blacker, with that mixture of freedom and de- 
ference which conceited men exhibit to those whom they 
regard as connected with persons superior in rank, and 
yet wish to ape and ithitate in the hope of obtaining the 
same advantage for themselves, proceeded to recount 
Bome ot the fiicts which have been lately placed before 
the reader, — the sum of them being, ^according to his 
version of the story, that Wheeler had found his wife and 
the parson Bentley at the Priory ruins at teii o'clock at 
night, when he was removing the arms— that a scuffle 
tod( place, — Wheeler had stabbed Bentley in the side, — 
then alarmed at the consequences of a discovery, which 
might not only have risked his own life, but have in- 
volved the detection of the whole . plot in which he was 
engaged, he had proposed, with the two men who came 
down from thf forest with the cart to take away the ariiid, 
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that the wounded man should be thrown into the Priorjr 
Yreil; but just as they were dragging the bodj to 1^ 
Connell returned, and having, for some reason or other, 
some influence with Wheeler, he had begged Bentley ofi^ 
on condition that he should be brought to take an oath 
of secrecy, and be put under strict guard for some day% 
till he could be taken back to his home, if his wound 
proved slight ; and thus the whole story might be kept 
quiet . The fear that any inquiry after Bentley might 
^ead to tl^e discovery of the plans, which were expected 
to be ripe for action in a few days, was the principal 
consideration which induced the reckless brutal Wheeler 
to consent to the reprieve of his victim. 

Pearce listened to this tale with his brow knit in' 
thought, and his little twinkling eyes almost retiring 
ferther into his head, as if that they might pierce deeper 
into all its consequences and applications. He did not 
interrupt Blacker with a ^single remark— suffered him to 
proceed in his own half-familiar and halflconsequential 
tone-^permitted him even to lay his hand on his shotdder, 
io assume something of an admonitory style, and \o 
recommend him to say nothing to Wheeler; untfl 
Blacker, presuming on his silence, proceeded to address 
him — " Now, my good fellow, I would advise you to go 
back to Hawkstone, and we will—"' But at t«s 
point Pearce quietly removed the hand from its fitmiliar 
posture, and begged his presuming companion to at- 
tend to his own business. "I have not chosen and 
recommended you to my friends, Mr. Blacker, for the 
purpose of giving us advice, but of executing our orders/ 
Wcare perfectly aware of the course which is to be pur- 
sued. And you will do well to remember this. . . . Have 
the goodness to tell me, sir, where they have taken the 
clergyman to ? " 

Even Blacker himself, accustomed to see Pearce in 
different situations as well as in different attires, was 
thrown back, and taken by surprise at the decided au- 
thoritative tone in which he now spoke. But Pearce 
knew his man— a vain, weak, ambitious person, edu- 
cated (for, iii the present day,"wh6 is not educa^ed^ 
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educated at a National School), and made use of h|a 
accomplishments to write speeches for meetings ^ 
mechanica and Chartists, and to read not only as man/ 
Sunday newspapers as he could obtain, but even a higher 
class of publications, on politics, religion, and all the 
pther interests of life, which a certain class of writers aie 
Qow endeavoring to lower to the coniprehension, and 
submit to the judgment of the people, — meaning by the 
people the majority of the nation, as told by the head. 
Biacker^s ambition was that of a little, bustling mind, 
£>Qd of obtaining importance by being admitted tQ se- 
crets, trusted with a little power, and permitted to asso- 
ciate with persons above him. He was just the character 
which the system of Romanism would have aeiied oB, 
and turned into a pliant instrument in the hands of religion. 
And though there were points in his character which 
made him dangerous, because those who are fond of 
hearing are inclined also to be fi>nd of talking, he poe* 
sessed a certain degree oi influence with the lower 
classes of workmen and his general companions, and 
was free fi^m many of those fiiults, such as drunkenness, 
wl^ich rendered it impossible fi>r Peaice to trust othen. 
Having the key to his mind, Pearce knew how to rule it ; 
mod by alternate confidence and mystery, by maintaining 
his own superiority, and at the same time flattering his 
tool with occasioned panegyrics, and prospects €€ advance- 
ment to a still higher share in the great work befim 
Ihein— and especially by allowing him to have glimpses 
^of the important part which Pearce himself was playing, 
aod of his confidential communicatien with other great 
personages — he found it easier, as well as saler, to ein- 
ptoy Bkcker for his purposes than Wheeler, wkm 
thorough selfishness and profligacy placed him beyofpd 
all cpjoLrol. Wheeler, also, he had incautiously admitted 
to some part of his confidence before his character be- 
came thoroughly bad; he had even trusted him wkh 
some important papers, which Wheeler was to transmit 
V> another par^. But, with as much canning as. Peajnoe 
UoMoK bo had pretended to lose them, and still letaioad 
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tbem in his own possession, withtho secret resolution of not 
giving them up, in proportion as he found that Pearce 
began to distrust him, and was employing Blacker to 
peHbrm many important services which had before been 
conunitted to himself. Among these was the distribution 
of sundry sums of money, of which Pearce appeared to 
have considerable command, though he managed it with 
economy and prudence in the prosecution of his plans. 
In fiwst, Wheeler had formed views and objects of his 
own, which Pearce would willingly have made subser- 
vient to his own, could ho have made Wheeler a pliant 
and submissive instrument And when this became 
impracticable, the next thing was to remove hink 

But, (or the present, we must leave the confederates, 
and return to Villiers. 



CHAPTER V. 

c 

ViLLiE28 himself was an active and indefatigable walker ; 
but Sevan's slight frame, and evident inability to endure 
much exertion, suggested to the keeper the necessity of 
waiting for their horses at a farm-house occupied by oho 
of Villiers's principal tenants. The boy, a shrewd cunning 
little imp, was then placed before the keeper, and they 
rode on. The road ran in the same direction with that 
along which Beiitley had been carried. It rose up from 
the rich valley in which the ruins of the Priory lay, and 
mounted along the side of a deep ravine, at the bottom of 
which a torrent, sparkling at intervals through a hanging 
mass of oak and hazel thicket, was dashing over a bed of 
limestone rr)ck, and hollowing its passage through a 
labyrinth of little caverns and crags. As it ascended, 
the view opened over a wider expanse of high table-land, 
thinly cultivated, but dotted over with miserable cabins. 
At intervals the brown moor was broken by heaps of 
coal and slag, and the blackened sheds and tall chimneys 
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belonging to the gteam^ngines, which drew the wat^r 
from the pits ; and, above all, rose the gaunt jagged out- 
line of the mountain ridge, which was known as Hawk« 
stone Forest Villiers, who had known the district as 
a boy, when permitted to accompany the keeper in a 
shooting expedition, before its solitude had been disturbed 
bj the discovery of its mineral treasures, was pained at 
the change which had taken place. 

^ And yet," he said to Bevan, ** these are the elements 
of wealth; Nature intended them to be employed in the 
service of man. They foster industry, stimulate arts, 
contribute to the comforts of life. Alas ! that all this 
should be purchased at the expense of so many higher 
and holier interests — that the treasures of a nation should 
be supplied by converting its populace into demons ! '* 

And as Villiers uttered these words, he pointed out to 
his companion a gang of blackened, debauched, ferocious 
ruffians, who were just returning from the pit's mouth 
with some carts. . The keeper, a shrewd, sensible, En- 
glish yeoman, happened to overhear him. He fancied, 
also, diat he perceived some sign of recognition between 
the boy and the people in the road; and, riding up to the 
side of his master, and touching his hat, he ventured U> 
suggest that they should ride on, as the evening was 
closing round them. 

** ft is a dangerous thing, sir," he said, *' to make 
more jshow, or say more £an is necessary in these 
places. This is no regular road ; and they may be afler 
inquiring where we are going. I know these people 
here weU ; and if your honor will trust me, I think I 
can manage to find what we want : but we had better 
press on." Villiers readily complied with his suggestion. 
But just at that moment, and as they were preparing to 
cross the head of the r&vine, which was there covered 
thicker than before with an underwood of hazel along its 
precipitous sides, the drivers of the carts seemed to have 
received some signal, or else clumsily to become careless 
of their driving, and drew across the road so as to startle 
the horses, and throw the whole party into confusion. 
As the keeper remonsi *ated, and was occupied in getting 
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the lione, plunged into the micket, and befere t^ of 
them could recover their surprise, he had let Umaelf 
4own bj branch and rock to the bottom of the holloVf 
and was making his escape through it without the pos^A* 
bilitj of pursuing him. The keeper and Yilliers hc^th 
leaped fincxn their hordes to follow him, but it WM tpp 
late ; and, as thej turned to vent their incUgoation agajnut 
the carts, which had caused the obstruction apd escape, 
thej observed a sort of significant laugh and phisoUo 
between two of the most manlike pitiQeUi who aeeoied 
to be captains of the gan^. But the carts nytyed ofj^ 9f 
the waj ; the men touchea their hats as they pasaedt loi 
without a lo<^ of triumph as at the success of soqie Ut^e 
mancpuvre ; and the keeper, a oool thouffhtfid ^iglisji* 
pian, living calculated the adv^AMtgea ofexpressgupg his 
indignatioiis and perhaps his suspicion, thought ii l^Hf r 
to tute no notice, and move on. 

" There is some mischief here," said ViUera to^ hioif 
as they rode on. ** Tou understand this district heller 
Uian I do. What 19 thcf beat coujrae to porsu^ 1 ^mi 
we not better go at once to a magistrate V* 

** M[agistrate ! sir," exclaimed the keeper; *^^re's qo 
magi^rate can do us any good in such a place aa thip* 
Why, the whole ground, sir, under our feet is tunnelled 
and hpUowed out ; and half the people are umder the 
earth, while the other half are above it Anji a pn^i^ 
9et it is, — the very scum of all the worst places ia i^og- 
la,nd, which has taken refuge here ; and not a 9pul^ to 
take care of them, or k^ep them right Heathens, si^c^-*- 
worse than heathens I and miserable* too^ ItV a \^^ 
life they lead-r-women and chiklren, all of them lAdsu^* 
nesa, and filth, and cold. I have heard some of l^o 
ppor children tell of what they have gone through ; aqd 
tt makes one's blood run cold." Yulieiv a,t any other 
time would have encouraged die sturdy yeoman in. his 
communications, for he knew that much w^a to be htm* 
td fiom them. But his increasing anxiety in regard iu> 
Biantley, and his conviction that some mischief \^ 1^ 
gisip^ to him, would not ajlow hiin tP. think of ajij^^j^ 
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ioke. Be jreproaohed himself with not having en4Qay^* 
9d to pursue and xeicover the boj ; but the ^eper soon 
joatiafied Jb^tn tha,t the attempt would have heen hppele^. 
The Bide of the ravine was at that spot nearly neip^. 
dicuJiar ; and none bu^ a Jboy, unencumbered ana accus* 
tomed to expect cMmblngf could have &md his way to the 
botton^ ; aiid even there it would have been imp<^lb|le 
to ffrevent his escape among the hollows of the n)d^ 
^^ addition to which/' continued the yeoi3;Kan, '^vjre 
n^iist hate left our horjses here ; not aijgiong iriendfy sjir ; 
frM^ noi like the looks of that gang. And I suspe^ 
they knew more of the boy than it was conveni^ |to 
confess/' _ 

" And what, then^ are we to 4p ?" asked Villieys. 

^ I think, sir," said the keeper^ *' }£ your ho^jpr will 
trust to me, I can find put something about the matter* 
I know something of this pit-folk; and one of .them, if I 
can find him put, owes me a return £br ^. kindness which 
I once did hini* lie is rather a superipr kind of m^n, 
better educated than the xe^ ; and if your honor will 
keep quiet, and say npthing, he inay be able to help Uf/' 

They had nqw reached the mvfdle of the ^t n^r, 
m which the great iro^-wprks of jthe forest were situ^te,d ; 
and hastening on as the evening closed in on them/ they 
.caipe at a ttirni of the road upon ^, poii^ where th^ey look« 
ed down on the wilderness of blackened cabins w|i^ch 
had grown up round them. Tall chin^eys yomitlng 
c)o]a£ of sqioke, which blighted ^d ei^cn|sted the whole 
side df the mpqntains ; vast sheds roofed iq vjrftl^ ^ron 
plates, ^d seen^ingly in ru^is ; gigi^ntlc ^eels turning 
ai|d groaning; and levers of steam-engines heaving ^ 
if weariiy* but eternally, up ai^d down ; the whole s^r- 
rounded with rpviris of squalid Uttle cottages, withput 
garden or fence, pr creeper, or anything to suggest 
comfort pr give enjoyment; apd ^ their du^hill -piled 
doors and fractqred windpws groups pf filthy |;pen avid 
haggard iH^omen, some drunken and others quarrelling 
and blaspheming,r— sfich was the pict^re which pj^- 
sented Itself villiers lpoke4 round, but in yain, for 
a spire or tawer— anything indicating a church; jbut 
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tbere was none. Two shabby meeting-houses he pass- 
ed ; but when he thought of the work necessary to be 
achieved, and remembered what he had seen in America, 
he had little fiiith in the power of meeting-houses to pro- 
mote either the peace or the morality of the empire. 
It was with a heavy heart that both Bevan and himself 
followed the guidance of the keeper to a little inn, neater 
than any other building, and dignified with the name of 
the Blake Arms Commercial Hotel ; and consigning the 
horses to the ostler, they waited in a decent parlor the 
return of the keeper, who went to search for his acquain- 
tance. Two hours passed heavily without his appearing. 
Both Bevan^ and Villiers were too anxious to converse ; 
and even the mountain air had &iled to give them an 
appetite for the meal which the waiting-maid served up 
to them. At last a knock was heard at the door, and the 
keeper made his appearance. He was evidently dismay- 
ed ; and Bevan, whose cpurage was not quite of so high 
a pitch as Villiers's, began to think with regret on the 
<chances which had led him into such an expedition. The 
keeper explained, however, that he had contrived to find 
his acquaintance — that he had sounded him with respect 
to Bentley— and was satisfied that the pitman knew m<»re 
than he was willing to disclose* 

" In fact, sir, from what he said, I cannot help fearing 
that things are as bad as we thought. I tried him, sir, 
by threats, but that woiild not do ; for he would not say a 
tvord. Then I went to promises, and offered him money ; 
but this would not do. At last, sir, I thought it best to 
mention your name; and then he told me that ho had 
been obliged to me for some kindnesses, and that if a 
gentleman wished to speak with him, he would not mind 
seeing him. But he was a gentlemari himself once, 
though now he is only a pitman, and would not regard 
so much what he said to you. So, sir, if you like to come 
along with me to the Horton works, I will contrive to 
get you a chat with him: but I think, sir, you had better 
come alone ; only, please, sir, I hope you will take care 
and not commit yourself, for these are dangerous fidk to 
deal with." 
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Villiers promised to be cautioog ; and, under the 
, guidance of his keeper, he proceeded to the Horton 
twozks^ It was now pitch dark. The streets, if streets 
thej might be called, were onlj dimlj and partiallj 
tlighted bj a stray candle or two from an occasional shop 
or poblic*hou8e, and by a lurid glare which spread over 
'the horizon. aboTe the rooftops. Many more persons 
were struggling along them than^ they bad niet earlier 
is the evening; and shouts of vulgar revelry and sing- 
.ing were heard from the beer-shops, which occurred at 
\every step. 

*' Don't mind, sir," said the keeper, as Villers seemec 
Id hesitate at the corner of a filthy alley, *' don't mind 
.•sir ^ Cookesley is a man I think you may trust. He hai 
told m^ often that he was born to better things." 

And it was indeed Cookesley, the same whom we 

'have met already at Bentley's bed-side, who had become 

. acquainted Mrith the keeper in eome shooting excursion, 

. and ^ith whom ViUiers was now to communicate. 

'Villiers fmiled at the thought of his servant suspecting 

.him of fear ; and made his way as x}uickly as he couM 

&rough the mud and filth of the nearest approach 

f to the Horton works. If he had had no other object in 

view, he would have been repaid by the sight which met 

him at the entrance— a sight by dayliglU only dreary 

-'and ofl&nsive, but in the night-time even sublime. He 

was groping his way in die dark, and had stumbled and 

•iiearly &Uen in crossing one of the tram-roads, wi4i 

.which the whole ground was cut up ; and^ in recovering 

jbimself^ he had l^en all but run over by a line of coal- 

. waggons, which were moving along the path, when, on 

booking up^ he saw a vast range of cavem-ltke arches 

.yawning befinre him^ and within each, in a deep recess, 

« fiamace, vomiting forth a blast of flame too bright fbr 

the eye to rest on. Above him, ranges of chimneys, 

which broke the long line of ragged roof, were themselves 

throwing up a roaring blaze and flaming out like towers 

rAnd steeples amidst the ruins of a sadced town aban- 

b4finied to geii/ral conflagmtion. All around, the veiy 

earth seemed to breathe forth fire ; here playing iii 
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UmubfBiit bine flamei, mad Uiere tbtywing out §nai rd' 
pntt9 o£ ruddy smoke, amidst vast moundr and piiM 
iddcfa, by daj^ight, were ashes, and refiise, coals, wai 
dag, bat by night wore the aspect, among the flames, of 
iniined ramparts and battlements, and wdis of biuhb^pB 
lecendy idevoted to d^tnictioa. The buildings them- 
selves, mostly of cast-i^on, presented vast aidies and 
fiamewerk, which, seen with the glare pf ^maees 
behind Aem, showed like enormous cloisters, of whidi 
die inteiior was paitfy consumed and partly still on 0ie. 
The noise of wheels, the rushing of the flames, the hissing 
of water, the beating and throbbing of gigantic engines 
on each side, the elankingof chains, and the deep hoaise 
blasts of the flimaces, sounded in ViUiers's ear move 
awful than any thing he had ever heard even in ^ 
battle-field. Mor was the irresistible suggestion of an 
earthly Pahdsraonium' any way counteracted by the Ann 
of human beings grim with intemperance and exhanstiony 
and pale as spectres in the ^lare of the fires, who moved 
about in silence ; here tossing about en<Nmious ban ef 
white hot iron, as if they were so many slicks ; heve SMS- 
ing and passing diem mm side to sUe thsit they might 
be pr^ssed under ponderous rollers, which toiBsed off fiioB 
them, as this bars appeared and re-appeared bmMtili 
fbeir jaws, a shower oi* fl^es of fire and molten metal. 
In one place hal^naked workmen were feeding the piles 
of fiiel, into which the blasts poured the|e tprrenl of 
flame ; and in another, with uhwieUy crowbar9 tbej 
were breaking open the furnaces thernselves, and poin'- 
ing out the liquid lava of metal to run in stream^ ef 
darling brilUancy into a )abyri|ith of currents. Villlm 
stood amazed ; the noise was too deafening tp hcfar ov4e 
speak. And the keeper, who was more femiliar wi^ 
the place, took him by the arm and led him round to a 
slied in the baek part of the buildings, where ^ daik 
figure was standing against the w^lV cmd spoke to the 
keeper on their approach with a manner apd language 
&r superior to what might have been ezpcreted hmat 
his dir^ fustian jacket, and b^uads and feicit k^mimki 



IW p&ta&As possessed hi a greater diegree^ ihM 
TiMiers tliat tact and knowledge 6f tbe world wtifcti' 
etsihU us ai bhce (6 iee the dccessifoie points of hiuraa 
etera^r, and to noieet them upon that ^ottiiig oh wh!<^ 
tMey nJbst wisfi to be treated. His pride was tliat 6t 
8tia<^, and fia)d iiothirig in it either personal or selfidK;^ 
aiSdf i&€ iipi6\(Fthi9,( aniong the poorest of men, reduced hf 
fbffiiih^ ttotn. their original position as gentlemen^-^^liatr 
e^e# v^h^rl^^ the degi^atron hia^ beeti caused by y!6^; 
•^ f&efe ai^ fyw things to wMcb the mind clings ^^ 
BdMQclii fbndhesiS as the name and old associati6n#6f# 
pmttetkiati. It ^as as riiuch from delicacy of feeling, 
m^ 6sfiS€Hitial good liature, from the confidence wHfitRt 
his- own honor induced' hini to jilace in others, as; frona 
foikf tfftd mMeeuvre, that he resdved to Arbw hinisislf 
a^ diice ilpoti the feelid^s ^viiich it wasr possible ^ 
ii^S^>py man before him mi^i still riBtain from his formetr 
Ration;' and theri^fore' dismisslhg the keeper, he^6oIc 
Cookesjey's hand, led him into the shed, wheW a dim 
TU(^l!jght wa^ burning oh a plank, and making ^im sit 
dd#tf dtf iM dhly seat there was, he proceeded i6 teU 
bim openly his name and his object. A short-siy^ted 
mancBuyrer would have endeavored to hide Both^ and 
wbnMf hav^ bought it prudence. Villiers hated mysterYy 
add Had ho fbar, that he should practise concealmeht ;■ 
in* his course was the wisest,; Cookeslev kn^w bothi 
b#&¥fe. tfut' the openness and mahlihess of the comniiU- 
nication, the c5nlid(^nce whicb it repdsed, and the HlUif 
aSirite of Inspect whibh Villiers slhowed when he alluded 
toiiii Ibioudedgis of Cbofeesley's fonher conditlbri, wotf 
iiigtantly on al^ the unhappy man's betti^i' fe^lthgr. 
Siilirethlhg of his own sei^respect returned oh flhdfng 
klM^lf tVefeted ^ith respect by tf man like VilKersTi 

. «*r^thihk, sii*,^* he said, *«we had bettei' put oiit^ tSlr 
li|^t^ ^ I should nbt like to'^ be seen holding cohimi^i-^ 
c^oh' il^th ybu here: 1*hey' would suspect sotnethihg; 
ludfd tv^ art' rather a lawless set. Stay, sir, you can'edhie 
i6f3A^ with mo to &eei (he woikicr. Gentlemen often do 
that at night, and then I can ansWer ydu ahy ({uestibtiir 
irtAstr if ii isfe for me to do MKtfabat ohr beiiig nc^iaii:, 
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You have put confidence in me^ sir. I am sure J maj 
put confidence in you." 

He then proceeded to tell him so much' of Bentjej's 
story as he had heard himself: that he bad been (bund 
late at the Priory ruins by Wheeler, and Wheeler's wife 
with him ; that there had been a scuffle, and Bentley 
had been stabbed ; and that he would have been thrown 
into the well but for the interposition of an Irishman,, 
whom he had been kind to ; and that he was brought 
up into the forest, to be sworn to secrecy, and kept there 
till he could return without compromising any one. 
** He is here, sir ,* and I happen to be a friend of ^is — 
an old schoolfellow, though I am now in this plight ; and 
I will do every thing I can for him.'' 

Villiers was thoroughly shocked— shocked at the sug- 
gestion which Cookesley took care to give of the cause 
of the scuffle ; shocked at the narrowness of the escape ; 
shocked at Bentley's present situation. ** Was the i ^ 

wound dangerous 1 " he asked. I j 

** No, sir ; I was myself, as you have heard, bred for 
a doctor, and have taken care of it. But he must be 
ke^t quiet." 

" And can I see him? " asked Villiers. 

Cookesley not only shook his head, but answered, 
peremptorily, '* No ! it would be as much as his life is 
worth, ^.nd yours also, sir, for you to do any thing of the 
Kind. They would make away with him at once if they 
suspected that the business was discovered." 

*' But, my good friend," replied Villiers, '* a magis- 
trate's warrant wodd surely enable me to find him, and 
take him home ? " 

Cookesley put hi^ hand on Villiers's shoulder, and 
whispered to him to be silent — ^that they were overheard. 
And he proceeded to show Villiers some machinery, and 
busy him in some information respecting the process of 
casting. But two men followed them, and came close to 
Villiers, to scrutinize him with a look of suspicion, as 
soon as they could do so without exciting observation. 
Cookesley led him away. 

'* I'll walk home with you, s\r, myself It is an ugly 
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path to fii|d, and pitch dark ; and, to tell the truth, I do 
not like the looks of those men who overheard you just 
now. This is not a place, or a time, to talk of magis' 
trates and warrants.". 

He seemed to breathe more freely as they reached 
the road which led into the towii. But even then Villiers 
perceived that he looked frequently behind him, and 
avoided opening his lips on the subject of Bentley till 
they reached the ^nn-door, and Villiers asked him to come 
in and sit down. He came in, closed the door of the 
room carefully, and, taking bis seat at the table, he said, 
** Sir, I have done you a kindness, and done it at my own 
risk ; for, of course, if you were resolved on going to a 
magistrate, you might soon lay hands upon me, and so 
coiud others too. But I trust to your honor as a gentle- 
man, that you will not let my name be known in this af. 
fsur, in which I have no concern except as wishing well 
to Mr. Bentley, and able, perhaps, to be. of service to 
him, if all things go quieUy. But I tell you fairly, that 
I can give you no more information ; and I would earn- 
estly advise you not to seek for it. If you will take my 
recommendation, gentlemen, who know something more 
of this place than you can, ycru will keep yourselves 
within doors this evening : let no one know who you are, 
or what you want, and get off as early to-morrow morn- 
ing as you can. And if you want never to see Mr. 
Bentley again, and to send him down to the bottom of 
a pit-hole with a dozen holes in his body, I, who know 
the hands into which he has fallen, would advise you to 
go to a magistrate, and come up here to search for him 
with a body of policemen. If you would have him safe, 
you must hush up the matter, and not let a soul know it. 
Good evening, gentlemen." 

There was a mystery, and a seriousness, and, at the 
same time, an obvious reasonableness in his words, which 
shook Villiers's resolution to make no delay in obtain- 
ing a magistrate's assistance. He stopped Cookesley, 
as he was taking up his hat, and questioned him once 
more on the motives which rendered it so great an ob- 
ject with Bentley's assailant to retain him a prisoner. 
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His prombe of sec given; Knd i£ i&e ^Xtifjf 

of the origin of the scufne was true» he was hiniseli 
deeply'ihterested in maintaining it. Why not allow hirii 
at onpe, to. return to his friends? Cookesley would libt 
remain to listen ; but shaking his head, and saying that 
he could answer lio more questions, contented himself 
with once more repeating his warning to .them to say 
nothing, and then Bentley might be saved. " But be 
assured," he said, 'Vthat the first move which a magiar. 
trate ta-k^s to find him, his life is not worth a farthing. 
GdOd evening, gentlemen ; good evening, keeper : you 
are an honest man, and I hope you are not playing^ me 
tho rogue in leading me into this trap." 

yflliers assured him that no advantage should be 
taken of his information to involve him in any ipconl' 
venience : and as he went but of the room with hini, h^^ 
UQobservedly slipped some money into his hand, which 
Cookesley, not witt^ut a slight efi&rt of resistance^ was 
easily incfuced to pocfe^^ 

So long as he had belb!5ft,him the fine generous coiin-; 
tenknce of Villiers, his frank and sincere manner, and 
his voice full of truth, Cookesley^ tatcinated.by the mere 
indiience of his high-minded character, felt jio fear at 
the breach of confidence to whicAi he had committed 
himselfl He had, indeed, betrayed nothing beyond what 
was necessary to preserve the life of Bentley, for whom 
he was really interested. His warning had been salii* 
taiy and wise. He knew that any open attempt to search 
for him or to release hiiao (for he was, in fact, a prisbher, 
strictly watched, although his comforts had beeii kindly 
provided for by himself and the grateful Connell, with 
the aid of the good Sisters of Charity) would he' futile^ 
and only lead to some desperate mode of baiHing all fur- 
ther inquiry. But he knew, also, that among the banditjti 
with whom he was eafblled, and in whose insurrection- 
ary movemmerits he was deeply involved, aii irifornier 
of any, kind would be soon detected, and unscrupulously' 
visited with summary vengeance. He had, indeed, been ' 
wisely silent on the principal reasons which render(Ei(f 
Wheeler and his gang so anxious to keep Bentley in theiif 
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hands. They believed, from his presence at the ruina, 
that he must be acquainted with the secret of their arms 
and plots, and that any inquiry which might be instituted 
into the attack on him would lead to the discovery of 
Wheeler's crime, and, through him, to a knowledge of 
the preparations and plans which they were forming for 
an outbreak of violence — ^blind violence and futile out- 
break, but to which they were encouraged by the secret 
promises and negociations of Pearce. And Pearce him- 
self had a political object to answer by producing a pop- 
ular commotion at that crisis, and alarming a timid min- 
istry unfavorable to the projects by which Romanism 
was paving its way to jErradual exaltation. The brute 
passion of the mob, and their love of plunder, was a 
sufficient stimulus to render them, in his dexterous hands, 
a pliant body, which he could wield at pleasure through 
his subordinate agents, without compromising himself 
personally by taking the lead. His quick eye, his ready 
suspicious intuition, the impenetrable secrecy which he 
threw round hia own movements, the art with which he 
played instrument against instrument, his obvious interest 
and influence with some higher power, the facility with 
which he extracted and combined information from his 
various spies, and the command which his powerful intel- 
lect enabled him to exercise over uneducated and vulgar 
minds — all this, coupled with his power of disguising 
himself, and accommodating himself to any character 
which he chose to assume, rendered him an object of 
mingled fear and admiration. Each man felt that he 
was at his mercy ; and it waa Pearce's chief object that 
they should be strongly impressed with such a feeling : 
and his one great rule of policy was, to obtain over them 
severally an entire command, by possessing himself of 
some secret which would make them dependent on him 
for their safety. 

All this t^ookesley, far superior to his miserable 
comrades in education and mind, however debased by 
profligacy, thoroughly knew. He had struggled more 
than any other against Pearce's assumption and preten- 
sions, but in vain ; and having no support in his owa 
VOL. u.— 4. 
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conscience, or confidence in the wretches with whom 
he was thrown, he finally succumbed to him, as under a 
species of &scination. What, therefore, was his alarm 
when, as he came out of the inn door, and had ]>ro- 
ceeded a few paces down the street, he heard a step fol« 
low him, and found a hand seize him by the arm. 

"You must come with me, Mr. Cookesley," said the 
deep voice, which he immediately recognised to be 
Pearce's. " I have something to say to you." 

Cookesley actually shook under the grasp of Pearce ; 
but he endeavored to assume a tone of indifference, and 
followed him into the Black Lion, a little public-house 
opposite to the inn. 

** Bring a light !" cried Pearce. " Leave the room 1 
Shut the door ! Why do you stand there V* 

And the little waiting-girl, to whom his orders were 
fiercely addressed, ran away as fast as she could from 
such a ferocious guest. 

" Cookesley," said Pearce, coming up closely to his 
panic-struck companion, " you are a traitor 1" 

Cookesley staggered back and sinking down in a 
chair, affected to ask him, with surprise, what he meant ? 

"I mean," continued Pearce, fixing on him that 
steadfkst searching look for which he was so remarka- 
ble — " I mean that you have betrayed Wheeler and his 
set to that person at the inn there, Mr. Villiers. And 
you know what traitors deserve, and what in this place 
they are sure to meet with." 

Cookesley endeavored to stammer out an explanation. 

"No words," said Pearce, in the same unbroken 
tone, " no explanation. You think, like some others, 
that you can act without my seeing you. You did not 
suppose that I was by, when that fellow the keeper came 
to you, or when, you were putting out the candle in the 
shed, and showing Villiers the works — ah! — or when 
you talked of magistrates and warrants. Be advised," 
he continued. " When you would do a thing which I 
am not to see, or speak a word which I am not to hear, 
^et upon the topmost stone of Hawkstone Forest, or out 
at sea, out of sight of land, and even then beware lest the 
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birds and tlie fish should prove tell-tales. And now you 
have been closeted with them over there, and you have 
told them where that poor wretch Bentley is to be found. 
How much money had you for this job?" 

To the former part of the sentence Cookesley was 
{n^paring to answer, boldly and firmly, that he had 
given no information whatever ; but the latter rather dis- 
concerted him. 

"I must know-all," said Pearce. "How much 
money did he give you ?" 

And Cookesley pulled out three sovereigns from his 
pocket. He was preparing to offer Pearce a share, in 
hope that it would mollify him, but Pearce thrust his 
hand aside in disdain. " So you think I am to be 
bribed like yourself Mr. Cookesley ; and you a gentle- 
man bom !" 

"Gentleman!" sighed Cookesley, "gentleman! I'm 
no gentleman !" — ^for with bis courage and self-confidence 
sank all his other better feelings, and he seemed to think 
that the only escape from degradation was to bury him- 
self at once in its lowest depths. 

" Do you suppose I want money ?" said Pearce. " I 
that can have the command of hundreds — ay, thousands !" 
And he pulled a pocket-book from his coat filled with 
bank*notes. 

"And what then do you want, sir ?" asked Cookesley. 
"i; have told nothing but that Mr. Bentley is here, and 
that the best thing is for his {riends to remain quiet, and 
say nothing." 

" And Villiers, then," said Pearce, almost gnashing 
his teeth with hatred as he used the word, " kno\|s noth- 
ing of the place where Bentley is lying ?" 

" Nothing," said Cookesley. •' I would not tell him." 

" Nor about the arms ?" continued Pearce. 

" Not a syllable," said Cookesley, thinking that he 
had mitigated his case. But Pearce would allow noth- 
ing of the kind. 

" Fool ! that you were," he said, " to stop short in your 
treachery — to think that you could tell so much safely* 
and to be afi*aid to tell all. Do you suppose," he 'said, 
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"that Wheeler and his crew will let you off, because« 
while only half a villain, you have been wholly a fool]" 

" Villain !" cried Cookesley, starting up in fury, and 
recovering his energy. " How dare you call me villain 7" 

Pearce stood unmoved, and only smiled. 

** Sit down, sit down, Cookesley. Do not make a 
fool of yourself vwith me. You know there is no great 

harm in speaking truth ; and what are we all but ^? 

Would you call us honest men yourself?" And he 
clapped him on the biack, with a laugh, and something 
of a kindly manner. Cookesley answered, sulkily, 
"No!" 

'' Well, then, shake hands. I only meant to frighten 
you. Nobody knows anything of the matter but myself. 
And I'll tell you honestly, I have a greater regard for 
you than &r any of them put together. I like a man of 
education. None of your half-sot, half-brute, that could 
do nothing but break heads and get drunk. Your secret, 
Cookesley, is safe with me. Only take especial care 
that that Wheeler does not hear it. He is as dangerous 
a fellow as I know ; and I would not give a farthing fi)r 
your head, if he knew you had betrayed him." 

" I have not betrayed him !" said Cookesley, pas- 
sionately. 

" Hush ! hush ! do not speak so loud," said Pearce. 
** It will be just the same with him, whether you have or 
not, if he knows you have been with Villiers. But you 
are in my care, and I am your friend. So shake hands." 

Cookesley, somewhat relieved, and afraid to exaspe- 
rate him, gave him his .hand. 

'*Now will you have something to drink?" asked 
Pearce. 

Cookesley nodded his head ; and some brandy-and* 
water being brought in, Pearce asked for a piece of 
paper, and writing a few lines on it in a false hand, he 
folded it up, put it in his pocket, and once more shaking 
Cookesley by the hand, and tdling him not to be a&aid,. 
Pearce lefl the room. 

Any one who observed him would have been struck 
i)y the paleness of his countenance, as he threw off the 
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restraint which he had imposed on himself in the pre- 
senco of Cookesley. His lips quivered — his eyes glared 
horribly — ^his heart beat : and he strode along the street 
as if a demon were pursuing him. Then he stopped 
short and fidtered — then hurried on — then returned upon 
his steps. Once or twice he took the paper from his 
pocket, and seemed on the point of tearing it to pieces ; 
but the passion under which he was hibbring recovered 
its sway, and replacing it, he pushed dn across some 
fields which lay amidst the broken ground that surround- 
ed the pits, until he found himself at the gate of a stone 
building adjoining one of the most remote works in the 
place. A low tap caused the door to be opened, and 
Pearce found Blacker, the'same man whom he had parted 
with on the road, sitting in a low vaulted room by the side 
of a cheerful fire, smoking, and with a glass of punch 
before him. 

" Is all right ?" asked Pearce. 

"Yes." 

" Are the women up-stairs ]" 

"No," answered Blacker. "I have dent them 
home for the night." 

" Is the fellow asleep ?" 

"Yes ; they dressed his wound, and he has been 
asleep for the last hour. I 've got rid of Burke and all 
of them,' aiid now the ground is quite clear." Pearc^ 
leaned upon the chimney-piece, with his arms folded, 
for some minutes, in a gloomy reverie. Once more he 
took the paper from his pocket, and prepared to tear it, 
and throw it into the fire ; but he caught Blacker's 
eyes looking on him with surprise, and something like 
contempt ; and starting from his silence, he thrust the 
paper into Blacker's hand, and bade him go with it 
to the Blake Arms. " Give it to Villiers, and bring 
him here." 

" And do you think he 'U como ? " 

" Try," said Pearce. " You know what to say." 

The door closed upon Blacker, and Pearce flung him- 
self into a chair, threw his legs on the table, and began 
whistling. But his voice shook. He tried to think of 
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anTthkig— -everjthing — ^but where be was, and what he 
was doing. He rose, thrust his hands into his pockets, 
and with an air of unconcern walked about to look at 
the party-colored prints of the Prodigal Son, and other 
Scripture subjects which hung on the walls, till he came 
to one which represented the Day of Judgment,, and the 
miserable man quailed at it, and hurried away to stir 
the fire. As a knock at the door was heard, he actually 
sprang from his chair with terror ; but it was only 
Blacker returned. Pearce gasped fi>r breath as he saw 
him. 

" You have been quick," he said ; " will he come 1 " 

^'I have not been do>¥n," said Blacker. *'I came 
back to say a word to you. Why, you seem all aghast ! '^ 
And he gazed with surprise at Pearoe's &ce, livid with 
contending emotions, 

"I say, Mr. Pearce, you do not mean anything bad, 
do you, in having Mr. Villiers up here ? " 

"* Any thing bad ? " faltered Peaice. '* What do you 
mean ? " 

" I mean," said Blacker, ^' that if you have any 
other job to do than what you told me o^ I am 
not your man. Why, you seem as if you were going 
to " 

His words were interrupted by a &int voice from 
an upper room, asking for some toast-and-water. It was 
Bentley, whose kind nurse had left him, and who, waking 
in a fever of thirst, and hearing voices below, endeavored 
to make them sensible of his want But he trembled as 
he heard the hoarse voices which growled in the room 
beneath, and still more when Pearce called out to him to 
be still, with the addition of a ferocious curse on him for 
disturbing them. 

^ Remember," said Blacker, whose courage and 
command over Pearce rose with the perception that 
Pearce himself was losing his presence of mind under 
some evil influence — *' remember, you told me that you 
only wanted to get Bentley out of Wheeler's hands, 
without seeming to take a part in it yourseUl There is 
,no hann in that ; and if you wish to get >a hold OT«r 
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Wheeler and recover your papers, and think that Mr. 
Bentley can help you — and if there is a gentleman hero 
who will probably be glad to carry himt)fr, why neither 
is there any harm in that. But, man ! that is not a 
thing to make a captain of your spirit tremble, and jump, 
and quaver, and look like a ghost about it. If you were 
going to commit " 

"Hush I hush!" said Pearce, hastily, putting his 
hand to Blacker's mouth to prevent his giving utterance 
to the horrible, word. "That is all! I want nothing 
more ! That *» ^U, I assure you ! Only that fellow 
Cookesley haar put .me into a flurry with his treachery. 
That's all, I assure you!" And he seemed relieved 
by hearing from his own lip.s his intention to do nothing 
more. 

" Shall I go, then ? " asked Blacker. 

Pearce hesitated. " Yes !— No !— Yes ! " 

" Well, what do you mean ?" said Blacker, surprised. 
" Go or not ? Why, you do not know your own mmd to- 
night. I never saw you in such a way before. What are' 
we to do if you fall into such tantarums as this, when the 
day comes for action ? " 

He had struck the key, and the resolution was 
formed. 

" Go ! " said Pearce, peremptorily. And Blacker, 
M if anxious to avoid farther doubt, left the building. 

" Afler all," said Pearce to himselfj " I need not do 
more than I said. There is no harm in that ; and that 
will be so much gain." And composing his conscience 
with the thought that he had not yet resolved on any- 
thing worse, he once more sat down before the. fire, and 
emptying (a rare thing with him) the glass of punch 
which Blacker had left, he gazed upon the coals, and 
endeavored to occupy himself in finding out rivers and 
landscapes, trees and rocks — anything which had not 
lifo, anything which could not recall his thoughts to him- 
jelf^in the burning embers. 
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CHAPTER VL 



Ik tbe mes^ntime Villiers and Bevan were deliberating 
on the proper steps for them to take. The situation of 
Bentley was obviously most precarious, and might be 
rendered fatal by any rash movement on the part of his 
friends. Under the most favorable circumstances his 
character was at stake if the story of Cookesley was 
true ; and when they recalled the scene which they had 
witnessed at the ruins, the frenzy of poor Margaret, and 
the watch which had been found in her pocket, they 
scarcely dared to open their lips on the subject The 
keeper earnestly advised them to take Cookesley's advice, 
to return home, and wait quietly, while he would, by 
means of Cooke»ley, keep a watch on all that passed, and 
endeavor to procure Bentley's safe return without notice 
or observation. 

" A little money, sir," he said, "judiciously employ^, 
Will do much — much more than a whole body of police 
and fifly magistrates.'' Bevan. was much inclined to ski^ 
with him ; but Villiers hesitated. It was a compromise 
of principle with him to seek by manoeuvre what ought 
to be attainable by law. He could not bear the thought 
of quitting the forest from fear of having violence offered to 
them ; and he resolved to remain there privately, whilo 
Bevan returned, and to seek some opportunity of obtain- 
ing farther communication with Cookesley, and through 
him with Bentley. His mind had just been made up, 
when the waiter came in with a shabby note, which hatd 
been brought for Mr. Villiers by a person who was waiting 
on the outside. Villiers was surprised, but remembering 
that Cookesley knew his name, he was less astonished to 
find that the note came from him. It was to say that ho 
had found an opportunity of letting Villiers see Mr. Bent- 
ley, if he would come along with the bearer, who was a 
trustworthy person ; and again enjoining his secrecy, 
and committing himself to Villiers's honor, the writer had 
added, in a postscript, that one of the three sovereigns 



which VHliers had given him was a bad one; but he did 
not wish to make any allusion to this, satisfied that a 
gentleman would make it worth his while to run such a 
risk for him. 

This last allusion Pearce had artfully introduced ; 
and it had the full effect of satisfying Villiers that the 
note came from the same party who had already exhibited 
so much beKer feeling than could have been expected 
from his situation. 

" Show the man in," said Villiers. 

But the waiter returned, and said that the bearer 
would like to speak with Mr. Villiers alone. Villiers 
went into another room. Blacker told his tale with ap- 
parent openness. He had been sent by Cookesley ; 
could show the way to the house where Bentley was 
lying ; but beyond that he knew nothing. 

^ And will you go ?" said Bevan to him on his re- 
turn to the room. " Will you trust yourself in such a 
place as this to a man of whom you know nothing, and 
upon such an expedition ?" 

The keeper ventured to remonstrate also, but with no 
effect 

** Let us go with you at least," they said. 

"No," replied Villiers; "the stipulation is, that I 
come alone ! and if I am to do any good, it must be by 
venturing everything." 

" You will take my pistols, sir ?" ' said the keeper. 

Villiers at first hesitated. "I know," he said, "that 
there is risk; but I must trust wholly to another arm 
than my own. No precaution of this kind can save me 
if it is His pleasure that I should fall into mischief. 
With Him I am safe unarmed ; and to Him I shall com- 
mit myself." 

Bevan, however, urged upon him the duty of provi. 
ding human means of defence as well as of relying upon 
Providence ; and he consented to take the arms. He 
went up stairs for a few minutes, remained humbly upon 
his knees in prayer, and returned, calm and composed, 
to accompany Blacker, charging upon his companions to 
remain where tlrey were, and not to follow him. 
VOL, n." '4* 
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The douds which had obscured the earlj part of the 
night had now swept away, and the stars threw a &int 
light on the path which his guide took. It crossed the 
principal thorough&res of the straggling town, till it feU 
into a tram-road between two walls, one of which 
Blacker cleared with a spring, and lequesting ViUiers 
to follow him, he led the way across some fields. ViUiers 
hesitated for a moment as he looked round on the solitude 
of the spot, so fitvorable to any treachery or violence ; 
but Blacker assured him there was no fear ; and the fi>r« 
waT49 conceited young man, proud of an oppportunity of 
making acquaintance with a gentleman, fell into the 
conversation which Villiers opened with a vie w of ascer- 
taining the character of his companion. He found him 
talkative, vain, and pert ; and evidently full of his own 
importance, to which he more than once alluded with an 
air of mystery, especially when Villiers endeavored to 
obtain from him some information on the subject of Bent- 
ley. He threw out hints that it might not be difficult for 
Mr. Bentley to get away if he had any friend to help 
him ; that he himself could show any person the way if 
he had a mind. All that would be wanted would be a 
little money. And Villiers felt persuaded that he should 
find no difficulty in obtaining his guide's assistance if he 
found Bentley capable of being moved. He talked to 
the young man in a kind and considerate manner ; sug- 
gested that his present situation was not one fitted for a 
person who had evidently received a good education ; 
hinted at his own means of being serviceable to him; 
and before they had reached the cottage. Blacker was 
congratulating himself that in serving the ends of Pearce 
he was at the same time providing for himself a friend 
of 80 much importance as Villiers, and whom he could 
now lay under a lasting obligation. He was not indeed 
without his misgivings as to Pearce's intentions ; but he 
knew nothing of Pearce's feelings towards the person 
whom he was conducting ; and accounting to himself for 
the strange disturbance and paroxysm of feeling under 
which Pearce had labored by the anxiety which had 
been caused by the discovery of Cookesley's communl- 
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cSidon with Villkrs, he reached the door of the cottage 
where Bentley lay. 

Everything was silent around it. A light was dimly 
bumfng in each of two windows, both of them curtained 
and closed, one on the ground-floor, and the other in the 
room above it ; but no one could be seen ; and only one 
person was near, hidden behind a projection of the wall 
within a shed, which allowed him to observe what passed 
at the door through an aperture in some planks. Blacker 
bade Villiers remain, without speaking or moving, under, 
cover of a heap of rubbish. He unlatched the door cau- 
tiously, but the room was empty, the fire burning clear, 
and Uie candle flickering in the socket. He then as- 
cended the stairsf looked into all the rooms, and having 
satisfied himself that there was no one in the cottage, 
even under the beds or in the closets, he brought Villi^s 
carefully within the door, and led him up the creaking 
stairs' to Bentley's room^ charging him not to say under 
whose guidance he had come there. 

No eye but one had witnessed the expression of 
Pearce's demoniacal countenance, when, after waiting, 
breathless and palpitating with suspense for the return of 
Blacker, he saw him through the aperture of the door 
approach, and Villiers with him. He sprang up with a 
ferocious triumph, but checked himself, lest he should 
make a noise. " Fool ! dolt ! idiot, that he is !" ho 
muttere.d to himselfj " to be caught by such a feather ! 
He is mine ! I have him in my power I Now what is 
to be done with him?" And he threw himself back 
against the wall with the look of a gambler whose whole 
soul had been concentrated in one thrpw of the dice, 
and to whom it had been successful. Whatever mis* 
givings, or relentings, or balancings he had admitted be- 
fi)re, between the desire of obtaining a thorough com* 
mand over Wheeler through the means of Bentley, and 
the thirst for revenging himself on Villiers, all had now 
vanished. The sight of the man whom he hated with 
such a bitter hatred — Abated as one who had been in- 
jured, and still more as one who had injured beyond the 
|>os^bility of reparation, drove firom him all compunctious 
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visitings. He remembered ((or even it his paroxysms of 
passion he could still calculate) that he had committed 
himself to Blacker farther than was safe, and filled 
himself with the very spirit of intrigue ; and conscious 
how little any one could place confidence in himself, he 
trembled at the thought of permitting any one to possess 
a secret which might place him in the power of another. 
His mind was made up ; and scarcely had Yilliers and 
Blacker mounted the stairs when Pearce emerged fi-om 
his hiding-place. He paused to listen, but, everything 
was silent. Once he faltered and relented, but the sound 
of some person's footsteps coming do^vn the stairs drove 
the doubt from his mind ; and the first thing which 
Blacker heard, on his entering the lower room, was the 
double-locking of the door from without, and instantly 
aflerwards the barring of the shutters. 

"Mr. P— — " but he checked himself before he 
uttered the word. '* Is that you? is that yoo? Let me 
out" 

But there was no answer. He rushed to the back 
door, which opened into a little court, but that also was 
locked and fastened ; he shook it, but the door was firmly 
closed. Once more he went round to the front door, and 
endeavored to open it, or to induce Pearce, if there, ta 
undo it ; but both his efforts were unsuccessful. He tried 
the window, but it was small ; and in a place very subject 
to robbery, iron stancheons had been firmly fixed across 
it, which defied all egress as well as ingress. 

" Is this a joke ? '* he said to himself. But a little 
reflection on the nature of the game which Pearce. with 
himself was playing, and on the thoroughly reckless 
character of the gang with whom he was surrounded and 
identified, prohibited htm from indulging such a thought.^ 
He once more shook the door, tried to batter upon its 
pannels, called upon Pearce, but all in vain. He sat 
down and rubbed his eyes and his forehead, from which 
a sweat was breaking in a cold dew. Then he remem- 
bered Pearce's unusual agitation. He recalled to mind 
how willing he had been to sacrifice Wheeler the moment 
he found him dangerous* A monrent's reflection con-' 



tinced him that as little scruple would be shown in 
sacrificing himself; and, resuming his quick thought and 
energy with the emergency, he hastened instantly into 
Bentley's room. 

It is a hard and a false thing to sup]>6se that any 
persons, however degraded in society or lost in principle, 
are lost utterly : good feelings are not so easily eradi- 
cated. And Blacker, notwithstanding his alarm for him- 
self^ had the thoughtfulness to call Villiers out of the 
room, and explain to him the danger of their position, so 
as iiot to alarm Bentley.. 

"There is no time to be lost, sir," he said. " I cannot 
Venture to stay here myselfj and I would recommend you 
to follow my example. It cannot be for any good that 
any one should wish to catch us in such a trap as this.'' 

" I do not leave this place," said Villiers, " without 
Mr. Bentley ; and you must do as you like." 

" But Mr. Bentley, sir, cannot be moved ; he is too 
weak. And if he could, how is he to get out t Perhaps 
t or you might be able to drop out of the upper window ; 
but he could never do it." 

"And what do you apprehend?" asked Villiers. 
** Surely, in a country like England, we need not fear 
any outrage of the kind you seem to suspect?" 

" Sir," said Blacker, hastily, "it is too late to argue« 
But I see you know nothing of the state of this part of 
the country ; and it is all over with me, whether I speak 
or not. But we are on the eve of a break-out, and Mr. 
Bentley knows all about it ; and if he get away home, 
everything would come out ; and rather than that he, or 
any friend of his, should give warning, there are men 
here who would not scruple at anything. It is a miracle 
that he was not put out of the way at the first, only that 
he was always good and kind to the poor, and poor 
himself; and we have no war except with the rich." 

" Outbreak ! " said Villiers, alarmed. " Do you mean 
an insurrection ? " 

"Yes, sir, I mean a regular insurrection, or whatever 
you please to call it. And now, sir, will you think of 
moving, befere they come and find us here ? " 
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** I do not leave this place," repeated Villiers, " with- 
out Mr. Bentley.'* 

" Then, sir, you cannot leave it at all, that 's clear ; 
and I must be off! Do not think, sir, that I meant you 
any harm by bringing you into this scrape. If you will 
follow me, I think I can get out ; but if not, you must 
take your chance^-and a bad chance it is." 

Villiers was now alive to the full danger of their 
situation. He was satisfied^ from Blacker's manner, that 
he was not a party to any evil design upon him, ai^d was 
himself in peril. ** Stop a moment," he said, *• while I 
return to Mr. Bentley."_ 

In a few words he suggested to Bentley the possibility 
of escape, if he could summon strength and courage. 
"Could he dress?" 

And Bentley, half bewildered and terrified, rose €mm 
the bed and endeavored to put on his clothes, like t)ne 
awakened from a dream. He was scarcely conscious of 
his wound, or of the weakness which had followed it. 
Villiers found his clothes for him lying on a chair ; only 
one thing Was missing, but this the most important—^ 
his shoes. Blacker, who had by this time come into 
the room to say that he could wait no longer, was sur- 
prised to find Bentley all but prepared to depart. " But 
how," he exclaimed, " are we to get him out of the 
window ? " 

" Look for the shoes down stairs," said Villiers. 

And as Blacker crept down, and found them lying 
under a dresser, he heaij footsteps also and voices close 
at the door. 

" It 's too late," he whispered, " too late — ^they are 
come ; better stay still, and make the best of it. I '11 

stand your friend— I '11 tell the truth— I '11 say that .'* 

He was going to mention Pearce's name, but the con- 
sciousness of his complete powerlessness to resist the 
artifices and designs of such a man, for whatever purpose 
contrived, struck him dumb. "Hush! " he said; " they 
are at the door." And he endeavored to peep behind 
the curtain without being seen, and to ascertain how 
many there were. 



^ If there are only two or three, sir, why we may be 
A match for them." 

His suggestion was right. Pearce, with whom it was 
a paramount maxim of policy to do lio evil himself which 
he could procure to be done by others, and to keep him- 
self concealed like a spider at the bottom of his web, 
while he threw his nets around him to entangle his 
victims, as if by their own agency, the moment he had 
fastened the door, had retired to a little distance, and 
from thence had despatched a boy, whom he accidentally 
met, with such a message to the leader of the gang as 
he knew would bring them to the spot* But only three 
had^ come, and had come unprovided with weapons. 
Pearce himself would have made a fourth; but it would 
by no means have suited his purpose to take any part 
except that of a seeming by-stander in the issue, whatever 
it might be. TTle party were ignorant of the real state 
of the case; but were surprised and alarmed to find the 
door bolted and barred, and no answer returned to their 
knockings. And while deliberating what they should do, 
Pearce stole from his concealment, tapped one of them 
on the shoulder, unseen by the others, and withdrawing 
him to a little distance, said a few words to him, and 
then hastily retired. But they were amply sufficient. 
And while two of the ruffians remained quietly watching 
the door, the other went off for a reinforcement. None 
of them said anything but a muttered oath, but their eyes 
exchanged looks of the most determined and savage 
ferocity ; and they shook hands and exchanged signs, as 
if to pledge and assure each other of their determination 
to hesitate at nothing. 

In the meanwhile Villiers had listened, but all was 
silent; and thinking it possible that the former might 
have been a false alarm, he once more resolved to attempt 
their escape." Bentley was dressed, and resting upon 
the bed. Blaoker stood at the door striving to catch 
every sound ; but hearing nothing, he concluded also him- 
self that the party had retired for some purpose, and that 
they might still have time. " Follow me," he said. 
And be Led them into a little low garret^ which occupied 
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a small gable at the back of the building. With a strong 
hand he tore away the decayed lattice ; and showing 
Villiers a low shed which lay about eight feet under- 
neath, asked him if he could drop upon that, and support 
himself on the sloping roof while he assisted Bentley 
to do the same. Villiers, full of strength and activity, 
and, as a soldier, accustomed to exertion of all kinds, 
hesitated not a moment He dropped on the tiles with- 
out disturbing more than one, but this rattled and 
fell to the ground ; and a low growl, as of a mastiff dog 
Uneasy in his sleep, was heard just beneath them. Bent« 
ley himself, now thoroughly master of his senses, slided, 
by the aid of Blacker, through the window, and was 
received safely in Villiers's arms ; Blacker himself fol- 
lowed. A nd creeping along the ridge of the roof^ he show- 
ed Villiers a water^GttjIjy which, with care and dexterity, 
it might be easy to descend. In this, in fact, there was 
but nttle.'^difficulty. 

" We shall then," whispered Blacker, " be in a little 
back yard, between the court and the works ; and there 
is a gate which we can easily force, and then reach the 
open fields, where we can make play for it." Silently 
and steadily Villiers dropped from the shed to the water- 
butt ; but as he grasped it, the rotten supports on which 
it rested tottered, and nearly gave way. At this moment 
a noise was heard at the door of the building. Before 
Villiers could warn Bentley to descend with caution, he 
had hurried down, slipped on the edge of the butt, and 
the whole with a tremendous crash, tumbled over to the 
ground, throwing Bentley upon his face, and deluging 
Villiers with the water. Neither had recovered them- 
selves, when an immense mastiff) which was kennelled 
underneath, sprang to the full length of his chain with a 
tremendous barking. He leaped, and tossed, and rolled 
over, when caught by his collar, as, maddened with rage, 
he flew first at one and then at the other. His kennel 
lay close to the gate, which offered the only egress from 
the little court into which they had fallen ; and Blacker, 
who still hung upon the ledge of the roo^ gave himself 
up for lost Villiers, however, heard the tramp of feet 
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coming up the lane, and bade him jump down without 
delay. ^ We must shoot the dog : I have pistols with . 
me." But just as he was taking one out, the animal 
threw all his strength into one desperate plunge, his chain 
broke, and before Villiers could seize his pistol, the brute 
had fastened on his chest, and was dragging him to the 
ground. Villiers felt its teeth in his flesh; but he 
remained quite cool. 

** Open the gate," he said to Blacker, " and do you 
and Mr. Bentley get out while I manage the dog. Do 
not mind me." And while he was still grappling with 
the mastiff^ he had the satisfaction to see &e gate open* 
But it opened from the wong side. 

" Well done, growler ! Hollo ! here they are !'* 
were the unwelcome words which came from the ruffian 
who had opened it. " Well done, growler ! hold him' 
fikst !" But at this instant Villiers mastered his pistol, 
and fired. The shot grazed the head of the mastiff, but 
no more ; and ViUiers, finding that it still retained its 
hold, threw down the pistol, grasped the neck of the 
animal with both his hands, and nearly choking it, com- 
pelled it to loose its hold. He hurled it down violently on 
the ground, close at the. feet of the ruffian who had just 
appeared ; and the animal on recovering itself| sprang 
furiously upon the' man's face, as the first object that 
offered, and in a moment pulled him down, roaring fer 
help, and vainly endeavoring to pacify the animal, 
whose fangs were buried in his cheek. Not an instant 
was to be lost ; Blacker seized Villiers by one hand, and 
Bentley by the other, and dragging them up the steep 
side of a heap of slag, so that their figures might not be 
seen against the sky, he hurried them into a deep hole 
on the other side, and down a rugged path into a nar* 
row lane. 

•* Now, run for our lives ! straight on," ho said. 
. " Can you run ?" said Villiers to Bentley. 

** Yes, yes ; *^make haste," replied Bentley ; but he 
was evidently sinking. 

*^Give him this," said Blacker : and he pulled a flask 
of brai dy out of his pocket, and made him take a con* 
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siderable quantity. ** Come on now." And YUlierB,, 
seizing Bentley by the arm, and almost lifling hiih along 
the ground, followed Blacker down the lane. 

^* If we get round that corner," said Blacker, as they 
paused for an instant to take breath, '* we are safe." 
At this moment they heard steps behind them. 

" Go on," said Villiers, ♦* yourself, with this gentle- 
man. I have my pistols, and will bar the way against 
any of them : hurry onj" And fixing himself in a 
&vorable position against the w^ll, he calmly awaited, 
the pursuers. They came up, running as in chace, two 
of them, and armed ; each, as far as their figures could 
be seen in the dark, of a stout athletic frame. The first 
thought of Villiers was to fire at once. He closed his 
eyes, uttered a short prayer, and was preparing to take 
aim, when he paused to reflect that the life of a fellow- 
creature was not to be destroyed until the last emergency; 
and that it was better to trust to the protection of Provi- 
dence than to an arm of flesh. *^I will not fire," he 
said, ** till compelled." But he had scarcely made the 
resolution when a third man sprang upon him from the 
other side of the wall ; and he found himself disarmed and 
powerless, in the hands of— three policemen. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Two hours af^er that Villiers was standing by the side of 
Bentley's bed, at the Blake Arms, watching his disturbed 
sleep, and ready tosupply him, for the last time, with any- 
thing he might want before he himself retired to rest. 
His own breast, which had been savagely lacerated by 
the dog, had been dressed by a surgeon, but was still 
exquisitely painful. Bevan, who had been suffering du- 
ring Villiers*s absence tortures of anxiety, but who had 
not ventured to disobey his injunction to abstain from 
Mowing him, had also gladly lain down, with a mind re- 
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lievedf and a body wearied with his previous agitation* 
Th€i keeper was placed in a double-bedded room with 
Blacker, who had declared himself a lost man if he ever 
returned to the pits again, and whom Villiers had made 
as happy as his anxious position admitted by a promise 
of providing for him. The clock ticked gently on the 
stairs, and all the inmates of the house Tay buried in 
sleep, without the slightest apprehension of any danger 
— aU but one. To the keeper's infinite disgust and 
ajtnoyance, Blocker tossed and roUetl from side to side, 
and finding himself unable to rest, would &in have pre- 
vented the keeper also from sleeping by a variety of 
questions, which, however, met no answer but a heavy 
snore. Several times he rose from his bed, and opened 
the window, stretching out his head to catch any sound 
which might come upon the wind. ^* How I wish," he 
ejLclaimed at last, *' that morning were here I Is not 
that the dawn ? " But at that moment the clock struck 
tw6, and, with a l^ating heart, Blacker returned to his 
pillow. 

Villiers himself was not wholly comfortable. He 
also stopped on the stairs, to listen if he could hear any 
noise in the distance ; and did not forget to lay his loaded 
pistols on his dressing-table. He had easily satisfied the 
policemen that there was no necessity to apprehend him, 
as running away afler committing some ofience, which 
they bad at first suspected ; and he had ordered them to 
overtake Blacker and Bentley, which was easily done 
just as Bentley was fainting, and Blacker could no 
longet support him. Together they earned him to the 
inn ; but the conversation which V illiers then had with 
tlie superintendent was by no means satisfactory. Clever, 
active, acute, and sensible, the superintendent was per- 
foctly aware that mischief was working round him. His 
means, however, of detection or repression, were very 
limited. . He did not hesitate to inform Villiers that he 
had privately written to obtain a small military force, 
which might assist, him on any emergency. But the 
whole district was so remote, its population had been 
gathered together so ^jddenly, there was such a total 
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absence of any resident gentlemen to organize or direct 
resistance to a popular disturbance, and the mass of vice, 
intemperance, and ferocitj, was so fearful, that he ex- 
pressed no little uneasiness, if any explosion should occur. 
^ One thing," be said, *' he was assured o( that some 
other agencj was employed in preparing for it besides 
what might be expected in a population of the kind. 
Communications in a foreign language had been traced ; 
men of education were frequently seen ia intercourse 
with the workmen. There was no scarcity of money ; 
and he remarked, also, that great efforts were making to 
introduce some Romish establishments in the place. A 
chapel had been built, and a nunnery. But this, per- 
haps," he continued, ^ was not surprising, when the 
people had been so entirely abandoned by the Church. 
Papists were not to blame for endeavoring to give 
them some notions of religion. Better to be papists Uian 

heathens)'' 

And Villiers sighed, as he assented. He pressed the 
superintendent to take some refreshment, but the officer 
was evidently anxious, and wished to depart. He asked 
a second time for Villiers's statement of what had passed, 
and what he had heard ; and noted it down upon paper. 
As he lefl the room, Villiers observed that his eye was 
making observations on the size of the hall, the position 
of the staircase, the direction of the doors. 

** You have been a soldier, I suppose ? " said Villiers* 

^ Yes, sir ; in the Second Dragoons." 

*' I have been in the army, also," said Villiers ; 
and he was a little surprised at the man's answer— 
'" Thank God ! sir. Then, perhaps, you may be of use 
to us. If you are going to bed, sir, I think I should 
advise you to lock the doors of these rooms." He 
himself tried the handle of another, which led into the 
back-yard. * 

" This is not a bad place," he said, smiling, " for 
a defence, if ever we should come to that. However, I 
must not stop. I wish jou a good night, sir. If I 
should hear any thing, you won't be surprised at my 
returning. " 



^* Certainly not," said Villiers ; and thej shook 
hands, and parted. Villiers called aher him, to ask him 
one question. 

*^ Do jou think," he said, '* it would be advisable for 
us to leave this place immediately, and not to wait till the 
morning '? " 

The officer paused to think. But a little reflection 
convinced them both that Bentley could not be moved 
without imminent danger ; and there was no conveyance 
in which he could be placed comfortably. There was 
also the risk of exposure in a dark night along roads 
where it was probable that watches would be placed. 
And reassured by the officer's expression of a hope that 
there was nothing to apprehend that night, Villiers retired 
to his room. A bible lay upon his dressing-table ; and 
his mind became calmed as he gave up his usual time to 
read the evening lessons, and knelt more than his usual 
time to return thanks for the hand which had been 
stretched out to protect him in the danger from which he 
had just escaped. He thought, also, of the position 
which he should henceforth occupy as a magistrate and 
a landlord,— of his duties, and difficukies, and perils, sur- 
rounded as he should be by such a population, The 
plans which he had long been forming were now to be 
put in execution ; and as the evils with which he would 
have to contend were brought more closely under his eye, 
their magnitude appalled him ;- and the powerlessness of 
any single arm to encounter them tempted him at one 
moment to think of abandoning them altogether, but, at 
the next, they induced him to take refuge from all anx- 
ieties in the simple resolution to do his duty in his own 
province, and to the utmost of his moans, without vainly 
attempting to calculate consequences, which must depend 
on a higher power. It was this principle which gave to 
all his movements such quietness and composure, even 
amidst the utmost activity. It quieted and composed him 
now ; and though he hesitated for a moment, he re- 
solved at last to undress, and endeavor to obtain some 
sleep, instead of lying down, as he had first contemplated, 
in his clothes, that he might be ready for any emergency. 
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But he had scarcely taken off his coat, when the door- 
bell of the inn rang violently. 

At this point it may be well to return, for a moment, 
to the chief agent in all this plot. As soon as he had 
insinuated, rather than explained, to one of the party 
who first came up to the door that there was a necessity 
for a reinforcement, and for coming provided with the 
best arms they could find, he slunk back to bis conceal- 
ment in a shed which fronted the house. He was 
triumphant ; all his plans had been successful ; all his 
instruments had proved docile, and pliant to his hand. 
His machinery had played smoothly, stroke upon stroke, 
without an embarrassment or a flaw. As a mere game, 
as a trial of skill, an exercise of power, the achievement 
was fiill of satisfaction. But the mystery and secrecy in 
which he hugged himself^ while he saw his tools risking 
their lives, and all at his disposal, withput being able to 
invQlve him in their own peril, thrilled him to the quick. 
His &ce almost assumed a cast of dignity from the con- 
sciousness of the power which he possessed. His eyes 
lighted up as he reflected that, whatever was the result, 
the game must turn to his own advantage. It was one 
6f the deepest, and at the same time the most xlifRcult 
and perilous parts of the policy in which he had been 
initiated, so to combine the threads of his stratagems 
that if one should fail he might easily grasp the others. 
Singleness of aim was foreign to all his operations. 
With ihe religious and political plots in which he was 
involved he had mixed up his own private intrigues and 
revenge ; and he never lost sight of either. To em- 
barrass an obnoxious ministry, to further the cause of 
his religion, or, as it should rather be said, of his frater- 
nity, to revenge himself on ViUiers, to recover a com- 
mand over some of those necessary tools, who were 
beginning to waver in their dependence — all were in his 
mind parts of one great scheme, twisted together like 
cords in a single rope. But the predominant thought at 
this moment was revenge. It was very sweet. He 
had found his courage waver, and his conscience begin 
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to rouse itself, beneath the cold, dark, drearj solitude in 
which he had been waiting. And he had drunk— >he 
who in his ordinary habits refrained from all indulgence 
of the kind, lest he should be led to forget, and commit 
himself. He was now fortified. And if in any wander- 
ing of thought his mind fell upon ideas which made him 
falter, he lashed himself into the full tide of passion again 
by calling up images of past days, of a foreign clime, of 
hopes which had been blighted, of enjoyments which had 
been snatched from him, and of insult offered him, by 
the man whom he had now within his grasp. And when 
such thoughts failed to restore the uncompunctious tri- 
umph in which he would fain revel, there was an ano- 
dyne ready at hand. He himself was doing nothing. 
If bjows were struck, or violence offered, he was not the 
guilty actor. It would be the deed of others ; and his 
conscience (such was the morality in which he had been 
educated) would remain clear. And afler all, it was for 
jhe good of the Church. He was obeying his spiritual 
superior. He could obtain absolution. If any one had 
asked him what precisely he expected to be the issue of the 
rencounter which he had contrived, he would have found 
it difficult to answer ; for he had never dared to face 
fully the probability which, fearful as it was, lay lurking 
at the bottom of his thoughts. He knew that the hounds 
whom he had let loose upon their prey were strong, 
quick-scented, ferocious, and not to be daunted by any 
fear of blood. He believed that their prey itself was 
driven into a comer — all but chained to a stake. He 
knew, also, that if any accident (for accidenf he continued 
to call it) should remove Villiers from the world, he had 
the means in his power of securing wealth and power 
beyond his most sanguine wishes, provided only he could 
recover from Wheeler, in whose hands he believed it to 
exist, a single packet of mysterious and important docu- 
ments. This was one vision which opened to him. On 
the other hand was the chance, nay, certainty, of involv- 
ing Wheeler himself in some fresh difficulty and crime, 
which would place him more completely at his disposaL 
But there was also a third. He had received that momx 
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ing orders to hasten, bj every means in his power, the 
outbreak which had long been preparing in that part of 
England. Its ultimate success was hopeless ; its object 
idle, so &LT as the apparent agents and movers were con- 
cerned. But for these no care was entertained by parties 
behind the curtain, who employed them, as puppets, fi>r 
their own ulterior and more extensive designs. An in- 
surrectionary movement was required just then in that 
quarter to aid a political negotiation, in which the 
emissaries of Rome, or rather of his frateiTiity, were 
engaged ; and it was to be procured at any sacrifice. 
Pearce knew well how soon a firay may be turned, when 
minds are heated and materials well laid, into a rebel- 
lion ; and he felt as a man who had set fire to a train, 
and was now waiting in safety for its explosion. With 
these imaginations he solaced himself while watching 
the approach of Wheeler's additional party, his face laid 
close to the little window of the shed in which he had 
ensconced himself The delay was shorter than he had 
expected. They came in quite sufticient strength to master* 
any resistance. He saw bludgeons in their hands : he 
had little doubt that more formidable weapons were 
concealed about them. .His breath heaved quicker as 
they proceeded to unbar the door. At that instant the 
barking of the dog broke upon him, and he listened on 
tiptoe, with his face pressed close on the window, and 
his blood aUnost ceasing to flow. There was a stir at 
the door of the house, and figures appeared coming back, 
as if in search of something, and dispersing themselves 
in diflerent directions. The pistol-shot was fired, and 
he heard a shout. His knees tottered, his breath went, 
all his blood seemed to rush at once to his heart and 
smother him. The end — was it come ? For one mo- 
ment his conscience awoke in all its force, and flew at 
him like a tiger ; and if any one could have seen his &ce, 
they would have read in it Ihe agony of a damned souL 
He staggered into the air, leaned against the door-post, 
while the cold wind sweeping across his head, from 
which his hat had fallen, revived him, and changed the 
:.urrent of his thoughts ; and in that position he saw the 
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party bsue from the house ; and as one of them hastened 
past he managed, as if unconcernedly, to ascertain from « 
him that the prisoners had escaped. • 

"All?" asked Pearce. 

" Yes, ail." His first thought wad to thank the for- 
tune which had saved him from the gratification of hb 
wishes. But the demon-spirit rushed back to his heart, 
and he felt that everything was a bhink. As another of 
the pursuers ran past the door<way in which he waa 
standing, he felt as if he would willingly have joined in 
the chase. But even when scarcely master of his rea- 
son, he was retained mechanically by the habitual reserve 
which he had practised in abstaining from any direct 
participation in the plots which he was weaving. At 
one time he thought of retiring, and leaving it to the next 
day to ascertain results, and discover in what way they 
might be turned to his advantage. He had forgotten, in 
the thought of Villiers, that Blacker was with him, and 
had fled with him, — had therefore betrayed himself) or 
could betray him, not only to Villiers, but to Wheelen 
Even his mind, under strong emotion, had been unable 
to retain all the complication of his manceuvres ; but, 
like a chess-player who, at the moment when the game 
seems decided, discovers a move which had been over- 
looked—or, rather, as a gambler stripped of everything, 
and roused from his stupor of despair by finding another 
piece of gold thrust into his hand to recommence his 
play, — he no sooner recollected Blacker than he started 
up, and recovering all the powers of his mind, plunged 
<mce more into his calculations of intrigue, and paced 
' slowly, with his arms felded, before the door of the little 
shed. Just as his course was taken (and it was taken 
with a rapidity and determination worthy a better cause), 
on turning upon his heel to strike down a dark passage, 
he was confronted suddenly by Wheeler^ breathless, uid 
infuriated with disappointment and alarm. 

"Is this any work of yours, Mr. Pearce?" exclaim- 
ed the ruffian, with an oath. "You are a man of many 
names and many ways. I say, sir, have you had any 
hand in this ? I tell you, you shall answer for it with 
VOL. n. — a. 
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your life. * There's not a man shall come here stealing 
and sneaking about, and like a cowardly rascal putting 
other people's fingers in the fire, while he is afraid to 
show his face himself, be he who he may. I'll not stand 
it, sir ! We'll none of ns stand it I Hollo ! JsLck, here 
seize this fellow !" 

And one of his conapanions came up, and together 
they collared Pearce, and dragged him down ^e gate- 
way. Pearce's blood ran cold within him. Wheeler 
was flmous, was armed, was half intoxicated. His ner- 
vous muscular grasp had seized Pearce by the throat, so 
that he could neither move nor speak. He knew that 
Wheeler hated and feared him — had imposed upon him 
— had obtained possession of documents on which all his 
own prospects depended, — ^that he was acknowledged by 
all the gangs of ruffians implicated in the approaching 
outbreak as their head and captain, — ^that he was full of 
jealousy and resentment at the endeavor which Pearce 
had made to sup)^ant him by Blacker, — that he was des- 
perate at the danger in wh]i:^h he was involved by the 
escape of Bentley, — and had long since discarded every 
shadow of scruple at the commission of any crime. 
Wheeler's clutch griped him like the claw of a tiger, 
and every moment he expected to be struck down. He 
stood perfectly motionless ; and Wheeler, finding no re- 
sistance, bad^ his companion go and tell Roberts to find 
out that brute Gonnel], and bring him by the neck to the 
*^ Black Lion," and then come back. He could manage 
Pearce in the meantime. And slightly slackening his 
hold, so that Pearce recovered the power of speaking, 
he presented a pistol to his head, and bade him not stir 
for his life. It was not necessary to give such a caution. 
Pearce, with his thorough knowledge of human nature, 
was perfectly aware that his only course was to avoid 
motion, look, or word, which could keep up the excite- 
ment under which Wheeler was laboring. Sand, he 
often had said to himself — sofl, yielding, shilling sand, is 
the only effectual barrier against the waves of an Atlan- 
tic. By a strong effort he threw his mind into a totally 
t different train of thought, as if all that had happened. 
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iMid e^ciallj all that he had done himself had never 
been ; and by this means he both recovered his coolness 
and was able the better to assume the appearance of sur- 
prise and innocence. But his first anxiety was to as- 
certain whether Wheeler's attack and accusation was a 
mere ebullition of drunken passion and jealousy, or was 
Ibunded on fuiy discovery of his own communication with 
Blacker. 

** Mr. Wheeler," he said, calmly (he used this for- 
loality in addressing him, knowing that with an exas- 
perated mind it is necessary to preserve a distance, and 
that too near an approach or afiectation of friendship 
only increases the irritation), '* Mr. Wheeler, you have 
just been grievously injured, and like other men you fall 
into a passion with the first person you meet, even though 
he is a fi*iend. But I know what has happened, and can 
easily forgive you. Tell me, is there any chance of 
<»tching them?" 

" None," growled Wheeler ; and Pearce knew 
that h6 , had gained his first move. He had induced his 
enemy to answer him a direct question by putting one 
which only required a monosyllable for reply. It was 
the first ^tep to a regular parley ; and this once obtained, 
Fearce knew that he could manage all the rest. 

" How many were there ?" asked Pearce. 

*• Three," said Wheeler, sulkily ; and his hand re- 
laxed its grasp on Pearce 's collar. 

*' Which way did they go ?" a^ked Pearce. But 
the question was injudicious. It roused Wheeler's pas- 
sion by compelling him to declare his ignorance, and to 
apeak at length ; and he answered fiercely, with an oath, 
•* How should I know ? I believe if there's a man in 
this place knows, it's yourself." And Pearce felt the 
grasp of his hand tighten, and the priuzzle of the pistol 
approach nearer to his forehead ; but he was assured 
that Blacker had not been taken, and his course was 
now clear. 

" Wheeler," he said, with coolness, " why all this 
yiolence ? What^ right have you to suspect me of doing 
this mischief, when you know that I was the person who- 
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sent woid to bring you here? I happened to be here. 
I saw two men enter. I barred the door behind them, 
and sent off at once to jou ; and in return for this, here 
you are threatening to shoot me. Put down your pufiiA, 
man, and be calm.'' 

It was his first step to re-assume the tone of com- 
mand which he had always asserted over Wheeler as 
over others ; and to his great satisfaction he found the 
charm was not lost. The pistol was lowered, and 
Pearce began to breathe more freely. At this moment 
footsteps were heard in the lane, and Wheeler moved as 
if to look out. A man of less tact than Pearce wonld 
have made an effort to escape. Instead of this he laid 
his hand sofUy on Wheeler's arm, and whispered, — 
** Stay here, don't move ; it may be a policeman :" and 
once more Wheeler obeyed the suggestion. It showed 
an absence of fear, and anticipated his own intention ; 
and Pearce knew that to obtain submission generally, 
we must begin by requiring what there^is no objection 
to grant. It brought Wheeler's mind also, though only 
in a trifling act, into accordance with Pearce ; and thus 
it was a step towards a renewal of sympathy. All this 
had been taught to Pearce by the men under whose 
skilful direction he had been brought up, and still more 
by his own practical experience of human nature. He 
was once more playing a game^ — a game of intrigue, — 
fishing, as he profanely expressed it, for men, or rather 
getting a savage animal whose claw was on his throat 
into his net, not by hounds and speanTj but by smooth t 
words and a gentle hand. 

*' Draw back ! " he again whispered. ^ Let us stand 
in the shade — closer to me !-4iere ! *' and Wheeler 
found himself drawing to the sidd of the man whom a few 
minutes before he yy&s prepared to shoot dead upon the 
spot. Here was association and communipn. 

" Are they passed?" whispered Pearce. 

" Yes,'' replied Wheeler, in a whisper ; and this se- 
cret communication into which the ruffian was drawn, 
almost without being aware of it, completed Pearce's 
charm. The pistol was dropped, the grasp on his oMat 
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removed, and now all that remained for Pearce was 
to bend once more to his wiU, and use as his tool, the 
man whom he knew would not have scrupled to be his 
murderer. 

" Wheeler," he said, " it is not safe for us to be here. 
Job Stuart's house was broken open last night; and 
there are three policemen watching round in this direction. 
Let us walk quietly away. Do not hurry^ — take hold of 
my armT" 

Wheeler hesitated, and looked at him suspiciously ; 
and once more put his hand into his pocket to seize his 
pistol. 

'' None of your tricks, Mr. Pearce ; I know you welL 
Leave go my arm.'^ 

It was now Pearce's time to affoet anger and resent- 
ment He thrust Wheeler's arm from him with just 
sufficient violence to indicate passion in himself without 
provoking it in his companion. '* Go your way, man," 
ne said, "go your way. tVhat is to become of all your 
great plans and bold undertakings, if the leader of them 
can 't distinguish between his friends and his foes ? How 
do you think you 'U ever be able to keep your men 
together, or do your job, if you give way to these foolish 
jealousies and suspicions ? What is it to me whether 
you walk with me or not ? I am going to the Black Lion. 
' Do you choose to come ? " 

And Pearce walked on while Wheeler followed 
sulkily, yet unable to quarrel with the pi'oposal, since it 
was the very place to which he was going himself^ and 
where his comrades were assembled. In all this Pearce 
had shown the judgment not to think of removing 
Wheeler's suspicions by any argument or evidence. ^ He 
knew that minds heated and bewildered cannot follow ^ 
reason, and do not require it. Like huge rocking stones, 
they will vibrate beneath a touch when the strongest 
levers are unable to dislodge them. He walked on 
steadily at his usual pace, not sorry that Wheeler should 
follow, since he knew that even such a trifling circum- 
stance as this had an influence upon the mind in infecting 
it t/ith a feeling of inferiority. At the same time he took 
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care that no occasion should be given to rouse Wheeler's 
stUl floating suspicion that he intended to make off and 
escape, in which case Pearce was sufficiently assured 
that a bullet might probably follow him. He therefore , 
took caro to look back once or twice, and ask, *' Well, are 
you coming 1** At a corner of the streets where it was 
necessary to turn, he stopped and whistled unconcerned^ 
and at another he stooped down to tie his shoe, until bA 
thought of his running away was removed from Wheeler's 
mind. But he was scarcely prepared for Pearce's next 
step. When he himself came up with him at the ^ Black 
Lion," Pearce .entered at once into the long room— ^ 
sort of club-room, furnished with deal tables, and pipes ^ 
for smoking, and spitting-dishes, and a gorgeous appia- 
ratus of a state-chair, hung with coarse tawdry red and 
orange, and curiously surmounted with various deviceis. 
The white- washed walls were ganished with mottoes aiid 
sundry symbols of Justice, Temperance, Fortitude, and 
other Christian virtues^ for whose encouragement it wsid 
generally supposed that the F. Lodge, like all the other 
Lodges of the Hawkstone Odd and Even Brotherhood, 
hud been established, and in which its members especially 
delighted. It was, in &ct, one of the religious orders of 
the nineteenth century, springing from the same love of 
exclusiveness and sociality, bound by vows, useful in an 
economical view, giving importance to the poor, and the 
dignity of office to the mean. One element Was omitted 
— the Cihurch. In the room were assembled a numbelr 
of pitmen in their better clothes, workmen from the# 
fbunderies, and a few better-dressed persons who seemed 
strangers ; and the president's chair being empty, they 
had formed groups, and were severally discussing ques- 
tions of politics, with looks and allusions of no very 
peaceable significance. It was one,-— one, it may b^ 
hoped, among the few low associations of the kind, which 
had been converted into a political club, and frotti that 
into an organized society for sedition ; and all the persons 
present were privy to the designs which were in progress, 
and were bound by oaths like that which had been 
admimstered to Bentley in the mine, hot only to secrecyt 
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but to co-operation. As Pearce appeared at the door he 
was hailed with loud applause. However careful the 
veil which he had. thrown over his personal objects, and* 
the separation which he had maintained between himself 
and the actual operations of the gang, his influence and 
importance were generally known ; and the very mystery 
in which he shrouded himself heightened his conse* 
quence, while all doubt of his trustworthiness was re- 
moved by the command which he exercised over the 
leaders. He walked therefore into the room with a firni 
and even haughty step, and every one giving way as he 
advanced, he took his stand at the top, by the seat which 
was destined for the presiding genius of these treasonable 
or^es.. Wheeler followed, but with a confused and 
bewildered air, and would have stepped into the seat of 
authority . as the president, but Pearce put his arm 
before him to prevent him ; and arresting him just as hs 
was on the step, he turned to the assemblage, and with a 
rapping on the table, called their attention to what he 
wished to address to them. Wheeler paused with the 
rest— to listen. He was more than surprised, he was 
astounded, by hearing Pearce^ in a fluent off-handed 
speech, explain to the gentlemen present the &ct of the 
escape of Bentley, which few were yet acquainted with, 
and the manner in which he had himself been treated by 
Wheeler. He then quietly appealed to two men present, 
of whom one had received the message which Pearce 
himself had forwarded, to apprise the gang that Villtera 
and Blacker had entered the house ; the other had 
received from him the communication respecting the 
necessity of a reinforcement to the party. It had been 
no slight part of Pearce's plan to provide himself with 
these witnesses from the first, in case his treachery should 
-be discovered ; and the manoeuvre succeeded. Wheeler 
stood confounded, half angry, half ashamed, yet still 
unable to cast away all suspicion, so thoroughly was he 
convinced of the depth and artfulness of all Pearce's 
proceedings. He looked round to see what impression 
bad been made, and was satisfied, that although there 
was a reluctaice and fear to express any feeling against 
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liiiiiselC they regarded his conduct as tiiip]stifiab)e» and 
Pearce's character as cleared. Pearce himself^ with an 
eye quick as lightning, perceived die state of their mindsy 
and how tar he might iqount on their support 

^ Now, gentlemen,'' he said, after a pause, ^ I think 
you '11 forgive me if I objected to this gentleman taking 
the chair of this homnrable society, of which firiendship 
and good-fellowship are the motto, until he had ^" 

''Made an apology," interrupted some voice* 
" Tology, 'pology," were &intly uttered by some of the 
more moderate of the audience at the farther end of the 
room, who sat enveloped in a cloud of tobacco-smoke^ 
but the demand was not taken up by that general accla* 
mation which might have been expected. The men 
stood in awe ef Wheeler as well as of Pearce, and dared 
not irritate either. In a moment Pearce caught his line. 

''No," he said, "gentlemen, I want no apology. 
This gentleman is your captain, and he was and is stiU 
my friend; but I do want him, before he ascends that 
chair, to tell me before you that he no longer suspects 
me of wishinff to injure him, or of being a traitor to your 
noble cause.' 

" Hear, hear, hear ! hurrah ! that's noble — that's just 
like a gentleman !" exclaimed the whole room, relieved 
from the dilemma to which they had been reduced. 

" Shake hands, shake hand^ !" and Pearce stretch- 
ing out his own hand, which Wheeler was obliged to take, 
though not without a shrug c^ the shoulder and a look of 
bitter suspicion, he lifled him into the chair, and stood 
by him with much the same attitude (to compare little 
things and great) with which the protector of a kingdom 
might stand by the throne of an infant sovereign, whom 
he was permitting to exercise the regal function. 

These are little details, but human nature is the same 
in courts and cottages ; and the skill and ingenuity prac- 
tised by Pearce in a pot-house, he had learnt from men 
who at the same time were practicing the very same 
^principles in influencing the rulers of nations — ^rulers in 
palaces, as, by the constitjition of England, the members 
of the F. Lodge have become itet rulers in cabins. 
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*<And now, gentlemeh," resumed Pearee, after a 
little pause, during which Wheeler was recovering his 
self-importance, '* I beg your pardon for intruding upon 
you ; and as I know you must have some weighty things 
to think of, now your excellent captain,^ and indeed idl 
of you, have been brought into this jeopardy, I think I 
had better withdraw," 

His words were cautiously weighed, that they might 
sound as a question whether it woM be better or not that 
he should leave them ; and he paused for an answer. 

** No, stay, stay ; we shall want your advice," was 
the general outcry ; and Pearce did not wait to have it 
repeated. 

** Well, gentlemen," he said, ** since you wish me to 
be a looker-on, you know that, though I have business 
pf my own which prevents me from taking any part in 
your proceedings, my heart is with you, and always will 
be ; and I certainly am yeiy much concerned that this 
Tile treachery should have exposed the life of your ex- 
cellent captain, and indeed, I may say, the lives of all 
of you, as it has. But I should think the best thing would 
be to find out at once who is the traitor. Do not you 
think so, captain V* and he appealed, with an aside, to 
Wheeler, who, he saw, was becoming impatient with his 
interference, and uneasy to resume his own authority as 
the first personage in the room. '^ It's not my business," 
he continued aloud, *' to advise, when it would be done 
so much better by your own president ; but there is a 
person here, I think, who could give him some in- 
formtion." 

And as a cat would torment a mouse, Pearce, with 
his eye looking si^ificantly at Cookesley, who quailed 
under it, and turned as pale as ashes, ae^ed him to tell 
the captain what he knew about the matter. Cookes- 
ley's heart sank within him, his lips quivered, his eyes 
cowered, as be raised his head from his arms with which 
he had been resting on the table, and with a supplicating 
look at Pearce he endeavored to commence some stam- 
mering accounts. It was not the mere sport of inflict- 
ing torture, though this raised a smile and a sneer on 
VOL. n. — 5* 



Peaiee's hard featiBres, but the policy of exercising power» 
which induced him to drag Cookesley forward. But he 
intended nothing ni(»e than to terrify the unhappy man ; 
and having shown what mischief he could do, to excite 
his greater gratitude and dependence, by leaving him at 
last in safety. It was at once his delight and policy at 
times to seize one of his unhappy dependants, and hold 
him, as it were, over a precipice, threatening to drop him. 
He saw, however, from Cookesley's alarm, that it would 
not be safe to trifle with it, lest his unhappy victim 
should betray himself. He interrapted him, therefi>re, 
before a second word was out of his mouth* 

^* I think," he said, *' you told me that you saw Mr. 
Villiers, was it not, come into Howlas, riding with a 
grobm, or something of the kind ? 

^ Yes," said Cookesley, hesitating. 

** And that, afterwards, he came d[)wn to the Horton 
woriu, and asked you to show him over them. Was 
not that right?" 

** Yes," fiiltered Codiesley, trembling for the next 
question, but still hoping much from seeing that Pearce 
was himself making up a story. ^ And then you thought 
it right to let me know what he had said to you ; that 
he had been making inquiries about a gentleman who 
had met with an accident, and sounded you to know if 
you had heard anything about it ; and said something of 
a magistrate and a warrant ?" 

" Ay, ay," cried two of the black begrimed furnace- 
inen from the other end of the room. '' W® heard him 
say that, didn't we ?" And they appealed to each other. 
^ We thought there was something in the wind." 

" And so did you, Mr. Cookesley, did you not, when 
yon thought it your duty to tell me as soon as you could ?" 
said Pearce. 

Cookesley, half exulting Uke a reprieved criminal, 
half afraid, half unwilling to tell a direct lie, and bewil- 
dered with the tricks of Peari^e, like a fly who felt him- 
self entangled in a spider's web, which yet it was too 
dark to see, only ventured to assent by nodding his head. 

Pearce looked round, as much as to ask ifany doubt 
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couM bo entertained of the author of the mischief. He 
then engaged Wheeler, who almost growled as he turned 
his head to listen to him, in a whispering conversation. 
At the close of which, as if revealing the result of a con- 
fidential deliberation, he said, aloud, '^Your exceUent 
captain and I know this Mr. Villiers well ; and you 
could not have a more dangerous man to deal with— 
could we ?*' And ke turned to Wheeler, who Bolkilj 
assented. 

" Now then," Pearce suggested aside to Wheeler, 
" find out who is absent." 

Wheeler, scarcely recovered from his intoxication 
and his passion — alarmed at the personal consequences 
of Bentley's escape— cowed and disordered by the mis* 
take which he had made with respect to Pearce, was to 
be recovered and brought up to the proper pitch of energy 
necessary fi>r the object which Pearce nad in view. And 
the proper mode of recovering him was to engage him 
in some of the routine duties of his office. He accordingly 
began to call over the names ; and, in doing it, to re 
surae his usual feeling of importance and determination 

« Smith." 

" He 's sick," answered a voice. 

•* Corbet." 

^ He 's gone down to Hawkstone to see his brother." 

^Connell. Where 'sConnell? Has any one brought 
Connell with him ? " exclaimed Wheeler, furiously, as if 
sure of his treachery. 

*' Connell, sir, I know is away at Barton Mills," said 
two or three voices. " He went away at six this morn- 
ing." And Wheeler looked as a bear €rom whom its 
prey had just been torn. Four more names were called, 
and an excuse given for each. Blacker's came next 

" Blacker. Mr. Blacker." 

*^ Ha ! " exclaimed Pearce, loud enough to be heard 
by all the room. ^' Ha, Mr. Blacker ! is not he here t " 
he repeated; and he put his finger to his lips, as if in 
thought. ^ Has any one seen Mr. Blacker? " 

There was no answer. 

^ I saw him with you," said a pitman, who knew little 
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ofPearee, and wu dierefbie little daunted by his presence. 
^ It was about three hours ago." 

«< With me ? " exclaimed Pearce, And his first thought 
was to crush the speaker bj one of his most ferocious 
looks, and compel him to retract his words. But the 
stout steady look with which the huge giant confironted 
him, compelled him to alter his course* 

^ Yes," he said, **^ about three hours back, was it not, 
at the comer of Wych Lane 1 ^ 

"« Yes," said the man. 

^ I thought at the time," said Pearce, *^ when he left 
me, that there was something suspicious about him. He 
seemed hurried, and said he had a job to do ; and when 
he went away, he went down towards the inn." 

^ I saw him go into the inn myself" said a stout 
active lad about sixteen, ''and come out. again with a 
gentleman." 

^ Ha I " exclaimed both Pearce and Wheeler, as in 
concert And the fi)rmer again laid his head by the side 
of the president's; and, as the prospect of discoveiy. 
opened on them, Wheeler's conference assumed a more 
cordial and confidential tone. 

" Yes, yes," he said to Pearce. " You see, gentle- 
men," he continued, speaking aloud, and to the great 
satisfection of Pearce, assuming the tone of energy which 
was natural to him, '^ Blacker is a man that we have 
fer some time had our eye upon ; he is quick enoughf 
and cunning, and conceited, and is always talking of 
being with gentlemen, and becoming a gentleman himselil 
I know that he has done as much as he coiild to injure me." 
^ " And you will bear me out," subjoined Pearce, ^' that 
he has not scrupled to tell you many felsehoods of me, 
in order to make us enemies. I have had him with me 
oAen, to see if I could make any thing of him, but I have 
never liked the man ; he 's a notorious liar for one thing, 
and would never hesitate to bring a charge against any 
one, true or false. He 's just the man who, i£ he were 
caught in tl^e feet, would swear that he was set on to it 
by the captain himself— or perhaps," he added, laughing, 
** by me. What think you captain ? " 
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Wheeler gave his assent, but not without a littld 
shrug of the shoulders. ^'Send after Blacker, and find 
him out,'' cried Wheeler. But just at this instant (as if 
some secret power, according to Pearce's views, was 
aiding his plans,) a man came in, breathless, to saj, that 
he hwi just obtained information from another, who had 
seen three policemen and a gentleman, with Blacker 
himselC carrying Bentlej into the inn, and that they 
were air there together." There was a dead silence. 

'' At the inn 7 " whispered Pearce to Wheeler. ^ Do 
they stay all night?" 

*' Do they stay all night? " repeated Wheeler, aloud, 
to the informant. 

** Yes, sir, I heard it from the ostler myself. There's 
iiochay, and the doctor has been up, aiid the gentle- 
man has been hurt, and the sick person cannot be 
moved." 

^ Did you bear the gentleman's name ? " 

" Yes, they said it was young Mr. Villiers ; they 'd 
heard it from the keeper there, down in the paik, who is 
come with them." 

The discovery was complete; the whole assembly 
■eemed thunderstruck. Pipes were laid down; half- 
tasted pots of beer were removed from the lips ; eyes 
were turned on each other; and, to the great delight of 
Pearce, Wheeler jumped up from his seat with a violent 
imprecation, and swore that he would have his revenge. 

*' You are sure," said Pearce again, aloud, to the last 
informant, ^ that they stay all mght ? Is Bladder at the 
imi?" 

"Yes, sir." 

There was a pause. 

''What o'clock is it?" saki Peaice to his next 
neighboh 

" Only just twelve," was the answer. Wheeler him- 
self seemed perplexed ; but his spirit was up, and Pearce 
thought it better to make no direct efibrt to guide him. 

^ll never heard," said Pearce to his . neighbor, ''a 
more rascally thing. It 's a sad thing to think of," he 
continued, lowering his v<Nce; ''bull would not give fire 
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(kftfaings for the neck of my good fiiend Wheeler, or the 
success of any of your plans, now this has brokien out. 
Tou could not have a man against Vou who would do you 
more deadly mischief than young villiers. I know him 
well. He is almost the only man I should erer be afraid 
ot, except, perhaps, your own captain, when his nenre is 
up." 

Wheeler heard every word, as it was intended that 
he should do. 

'* How many of you are there?" continued Pearce, 
as if carelessly. 

•* Four or five hundred," was the answer. 

*' Four or five hundred I" exclaimed Wheeler, fiercely: 
*• there are four or five thousand — ^yes, double and treble 
the number-^who are with u»-— good men and strong. 
Why, this moment, in this town, there are five hundr^ 
who would follow me the moment I gave the word, are 
there not t " 

And "Yes, yes, follow you, captain, anywhere," was 
the shout in reply. 

Pearce stretched across, and whispered to Wheeler, 
** Did they say, follow you to the inii? " 

" Yes," exclaimed Wheeler, fiercely and aloud, " to 
the inn, or ahy where : wouldn't you, my boys ? " 

The words were no sooner uttered than •* The inn, 
the inn ! " rose up on all sides. The word was dropped, 
the idea suggest^, and Pearce, preserving his counte- 
nance in its usual inipassive coldness, secretly hugged 
himself in triumph. 

" My boys ! " said the captain, as if in doubt. 

But Pearce, who was standing by him, began solilo- 
quising aloud. "He is quite right: just like himself. 
Strike while the irOn 's hot. What a fine body of fellows ! 
and what a man to head them ! There 's plenty of time ! " 
Arid he took out his watch to look at it. He knew that 
many minds— raiost minds- — in moments of indecision, 
may be filed in any resolution by taking it for granted 
that the resolution is made already — minds that never 
like to retreat, or to be suspected of retreating, fit>m any 
step on which they have once decided. Wheeler was 
one of this class. 
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*You 11 form/* said Pearce, «*iii three bwHes, I 
supjpose, and attack them at once. Will jou fire any 
rockets, to let the people in Blackmore know what you 
are doing 1 " 

Wheeler pushed him aside. ** You are a very clever 
m^n, Mr. Pearce ; but I suspect we know better how to 
manage these things than you do. We have gentlemen 
who have served in the army themselves. L^ve us, if 
you please, to manage our own concerns." 

Pearce received the repulse with the same satisfkction 
with which the band experiehces the recoil of a spring 
which it is testing to see if it will break. He thought, 
however, that a little irritation was no bad mode of con* 
firming his instrument in his resolution, and putting him 
wholly on his mettle by affecting a little difertrust. 

^ Would it not be as well," he whispered again, 
while Wheeler was busy in giving some orders to one 
of the men (he chose the momeut on purpose) — ^ would 
it not be as well to send round to the works, and get the 
men together?" 

Wheeler uttered a tremendous oath. 

" Confound your interference, sir : am I not doing 
the very thing? . I wish you would stick to your own 
business. I conclude we shall s^ee nothing of you to- 
night." And he looked round on Pearce with inefllible 
scorn. 

Pearce was perfectly satisfied. The men had jumped 
up from their seats, and the whole room was in confusion. 
Wheeler had called to him three of the stoutest and most 
mtelligent of the party, and was engaged in giving them 
directions. His whole energy was aroused, and he spoke 
and acted with a spirit and judgment worthy of a better 
cause, and worthy of the Nationl School, ill which his 
intellect had been so sharpened and prepared : and just 
as he rose up in his chair to make a short but violent 
speech to his comrades, Pearce quietly took his hat, and 
slipped out of the rbom. At the door he beckoned a 
rough bloated miner to him, and telling him that having 
disturbed their meeting, he was bound to leave something 
to make them meny, he put into their hands enough 
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monej to produce in the wlide parly the degree of intoxi* 
cation^ and therefore of recklessness and violence, necM- 
sarj for the accomplishment of their work, and then he 
retired into the street, as the demagogues of the nine* 
. teenth centnry usually do retire, when fighting is about 
to commence. 

Only one thing remained. He had fired the train, 
which he was assured wouki terminate in the required 
explosion ; but with that explosion it was probable that 
' he should be compelled to remove from the district 
Wheeler himself might be destroyed or driven away, 
and with him the chance be lost c^ recovering the mjrs- ' 
terious papers. How often did he reproach himself for 
having once permitted him to see them ! Upon no other 
part of his proceedings could he fix the imputation of 
being what, with the French diplomatist, he considered 
w:orse than a crime— « blunder ; and yet, he thought to 
himself it was necessary to explain to him about the 
boy. I could never have gained command over him 
without sho^s^ing him some confidence ; and if he has 
played me fiilse, why (he chuckled as he muttered) it is 
only what I have done to him ! He despaired of recover* 
ing the documents by any influence of persuasion ; he 
had tried this in every shape : but Wheeler, though not 
aware of all the value attached to them, saw by Pearce's 
fi*equent recurrence to the subject, that they were of 
great moment. Himself quick, intelligent, and aspiring, 
he growled impatiently under the superiority which ^ 
Pearce assumed over bim. Before he would consent to 
entrust him with any of his own secrets, he had insisted 
on being admitted into some of bis partner's ; and Pearce 
had been compelled to show him something which might 
explain the nature of his own proceedings, and account 
for the mystery attending them, and for his refusal to take 
an active part in the more general conspiracy. But 
instead of removing distrust, the knowledge thus obtained 
had only increased it. Wheeler saw the real nature of 
Pearce's character, and kept his eye fixed on all his 
movements, as upon a snarling dog which might at any 
hour turn on him and rend him; and nothing but thie 
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money with which Pearce supplied him, coaU have pre. 
served the continuance of dieir connection. He had 
taken advantage of a careless moment in which Pearce, 
not then sufficiently aware of his cunning, had left the 
papers in his possession, to secrete them, fuid pretend that 
they were lost. At one time he had even thought of 
making use of them himself; but they were comparatively 
valueless without further information, which none but 
Pearce possessed ; and he was too deeply involved in 
the turbulent conspiracy of the district, and too deeply in 
the power of Pearce, to venture on such a step. All that 
he could do was to retain them in his own hands, as a 
sort of hostage or balance-weight, to preserve the equi- 
librium of their mutual suspicion. And the more efiecta- 
ally to prevent Pearce from recovering them, he had 
shifted his lodgings ; and when it was necessary to meet, 
they had met at another public-house. 

In this critical moment Pearce was resolved to make 
one more attempt. He contrived without difficulty to 
find out Wheeler's lodgings ; easily obtained admittance 
to his room, on leaving the Black Lion, on pretence of 
wishing to see him ; looked round on the closets and 
places in the miserable garret, for it was nothing more, 
in which the treasure mi^t be concealed; and &ted his 
eyes especially on a deal box, closely locked and corded, 
in which all Wheeler's little property was contained, with 
many other papers of no little importance, besides the 
packet in question. He would have been tempted not to 
lose the opportunity, but to search at once ; but while his 
eyes were furtively seeding fi>r some means of opening 
the boxj^ he heard voices in the street, and had only just 
time to hurry down stairs, and to meet Wheeler 
himself and, as they were styled, three of his officers 
with him. Wheeler looked at him with surprise and 
suspicion, but was too full of other things to attend 
to him. 

" They told me," said Pearce, " that I should find you 
al Blacker's lodgings. Is not this Slacker's lodgings ? " 

'^ No ! " exclaimed Wheeler, with an oath. 

^ I wanted to remind you," said Pearce, ^ thata troop 
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of dragoons came yesteidaj to HakeweH Barrack*? ao 

you had better make haste." 

^* Fool ! " exclaimed Wheeler, ^ to think we do not 
know that I" 

And Pearce, having lulled all his suspicions, once 
more went his way. He proceeded first to his own room, 
where he providcKl himself with certain cunniilg instru« 
ments, by which he was able to open any lock without 
detection ; and then he waited patiently at his window, 
listening to catch any sound which might break the still- 
ness of the night 



CHAPTER VHL 

Wfi may now return to the inn-door, which Villtecs, 
startled by the ringing, had hastened down to open« 
His^ anticipation of its cause was too well founded. 
The superintendent of police, with two of his men, met 
him in the passage ; and a few words were sufficient to 
apprise him that the pitmen were mustering their forces, 
and that an attack might be apprehended on the inn. 
ViUiers's first thought was the possibility of transferring 
Bentley to some place of safety. "Was there any 
mode of quitting the town ? " But the policemen nega- 
.ived it at once. Scouts had been posted on all the 
roads, and round the inn ; and retreat was hopeless 
without discovery. 

" No, sir," said the superintendent ; " if the attack is 
made, we must meet it here." 

Villiers asked the number of the assailants. 

Brown, the superintendent, shook his head. He had 
learned that the workmen in nearly all the works were 
gathering. They were a sturdy, desperate and ferocious 
class, long banded together in a general conspiracy, and 
well armed, if not with firearms, at least with weapons 
•tiU more formidable for close combat— ^tfae weapons of 



their ow labor ; atid, ii^hat wad still more ahnn^g, 
there were among them men who 1^ served in the army, 
and were well acquainted with the Best mode of j^anning 
an attack. 

** And how much time have we," said Villiers, " to 
prepare for receiving them? " 

"I do not think," said Brown, " that we have more 
than half an hour. The men from the Binley aud Powham 
works cannot join them in less than that* And it is late ; 
and they have had to wake them up." 

" Half an hour," said Villiers, ** well employed, will- 
dfo much. Call up jevery one in the house. Stop- 
not there ! " he cried to the man who was hurrying to 
the first door on the stairs, " not there ; that 's Mr. Bentley'a 
rooAi. Ho not distarb him till till the last moment. How 
many tnen are there with you, Mr. Brown ? " 

** We have but eight, sir. One of them I have sent 
up to Mr. Jackson's, to see if he can muster any assistance 
among the better sort of people,-^the shopkeepers, and 
so 6h. But they are a cowardly set ; and I have no great 
reliance upon them, even if we could swear them in as 
constables. They think of nothing but making money ; 
and making money is not the best school for learning to 
^ht for anything, even for their lives." 

** Are tber6 any military anywhere in the neighbor, 
hood 7 " asked Villiers. 

" Thank goodness, sir ! " was the answer ; " a troop 
of dragoons arrived yesterday at Hakewell Barracks ; 
but that is ten miles off. One of my men is* dispatched 
for them ; but he will have to cross the mountain ; and 
the road is bad, even if he manages to get there. " 

"Let us have no if's, Mr. Brown," said Villiers. 
'* When we haVe to fight in ti. good cause, we must 
feel sure that all things will turn out well. There 
must be no doubting. How long, then, shall we have to 
holdout?'? 

" Allow three hours," said Brown. 

•* Allow four," said Villiers, "that we may not be 
disappointed. Always give time, and prepare for the 
worst at once. And now for our dtefonce." 
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Bj tbu time the temfied inmates of the house had 
been roused from their sleep ; and, half-dressed — some 
shoeless-— some with their nightcaps on — some stagger- 
ing under the dizziness of fresh-broken dreams — ami all 
open-mouthed with fright and wonder, — ^were assemUed 
in the bar and the passage* There was the landlord, a- 
stout, hearty Englishman, and his wife, with one maid, 
and the ostler, and boots : both of whom appeared to 
Villiers's searching eye as men who would stand by him, 
and who could be trusted. No stranger was in the 
house but a bagman, or, as he would rather be entitled, 
a commercial gentleman, who came trembling down the 
stairs, with one hand holding up the lower part of his 
attire, and with the other dragging after him a heavy 
portmanteau. In a very few words Villiers explained to 
them the facts of the case ; and insbted that the women 
should be immediately conveyed to a pJace of safety, and 
that any others who liked it should retire also. 

^* We must have none with us," he said aside to 
Brown, *^ but those who are with us in heart, and will 
stand by us." 

The landlord was the first who answered. He was 
the son of an old tenant on the Villiers estate, had served 
in the yeomanry himself and still retained his yeomanry 
equipments. ^As sure, sir," he exclaimed, *^as my 
name is Bonsor, I do not leave this house while you and 
the sick gentleman are in it I I've heard of Mr. Bent- 
ley many a time. He always did what he could for the 
poor ; and I'll stand by him to the last ; and by you, sir, 
' for Lady Esther's sake." 

Mrs. Bonsor listened to her husband, and then de- 
clared her intention of remaining also. She had full 
confidence in her husband's martial qualities, and espe- 
cially in his yeomanry accoutrements : she woiild not 
be driven out of her house by any set of ragamuffins. 
Besides, there i^as all the tea and the sugar, and the 
larder ; and the rum and shrub in the bar ; and the tea- 
spoons and silver teapot ; above all, there was the great 
china bowl^— the very pride and treasure of her life,—* 
all of which were committed to her keeping ; and, with 
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a spirit worthy of an English- woman, she seated her- 
self in her great chair, and declared that nothing should 
make her afraid. The poor maid trembled like an as- 
pen leaf; but the landlady bade her take courage ; and 
she also announced her wish to remain" with her mis* 
tress. The two men-servants seized the poker and the 
shovel, and vowed that they would stand by the Blake 
Arms to the last drop of their blood. They would not 
see a gentleman muHered, or their master's property in- 
jured ; and they did not care a straw for all the pitmen 
in the forest 

Villiers thanked them all in a manner which made 
them more than ever firm in their resolution to stand by 
him. He promised that their services should not be lost 
sight of; and encouraged them by explaining that he 
wa*^ himself an officer in the army, and had fought in 
sieges and battles before. But in the midst of his little 
address he was nearly pushed forward by some one 
creeping behind him, and striving to reach the door. It 
was the terrified bagman. 

^ I'll thank • you, gentlemen, if you please, to let me 
out. I'm only a lodger, you know ;" und he afiected a 
laugh, which fear converted into a hiccup. ^^ I think it 
better to go to the Swan. Good night, gentlemen; I 
hope you won't be hurt. Here, boots, will you take up 
my portmanteau to the Swan ; take caro, there's money 
in it." -The boots opened the door, threw his portman- 
teau after him into the street, and bade him get off for a 
cowardly sneak — an injunction which the shivering 
wretch, half dressed as he was, willingly proceeded to 
comply with, without giving way to any resentment at 
the imputation so unceremoniously thrown upon his he- 
roism. 

" Money, sir, again," said Brown to Villiers. " Money 
—a money-making people will never fight for anything ; 
their soul is always in their pocket." 

It was, however, no time for philosophising— an oc- 
cupation of which Mr. Brown, in his vocation, was ex- 
tremely fond. Villiers, who, while he was in the army, 
had devoted himself with zeal to his professi^on, and 
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ftudied it thoroughlj, cast hig eyes round the little gam- 
son which he was now to maintain ; and with that quick 
sagacity which indolent men call genius, and wise men 
know to be the fruit of patient study and a well-discip« 
lined mind, he fixed on the whole plan of defence. The 
house was a double one, throym back from the street, 
and connected with the two rows of houses on each side 
by a wall which formed a little recess, enclosing three 
sides of an open gravelled space, 

^'Get some pickaxes," Villiers cried to. the ostler 
and the boots ; ^ knock some holes in these walls for our 
muskets ; we can command and sweep the whole front 
of the house from these : and here we must take our 
first stand. Mrs. Bonsor, will you have the goodness^ 
with your maid, to bring down ad many feather-beds imd 
mattrasses as you can, and place them against the win* 
dows in these two front parlors ; and then pile up aU 
the loose chairs and tables and drawers, anything you 
can lay hands on in the passage here, as well as in^th# 
rooms. We are tolerably safe behind, are we not ?" 

Brown consulted with the landlord, and found that the 
stable-yard at the back was surrounded pretty nearly on 
all sides by stables, coach-houses, and other out-buildings, 
except the gate, which led into the garden, and through 
the garden into the fields. But this was perfectly ex- 
posed. 

^* It may be," said Bonsor, *' that they may not corns 
round, or think of this. We must trust this to Provi- 
dence." 

" No," said Villiers ; " we will trust to Providence all 
that is beyond our own resources, but we have no au- 
thority £>r trusting anything to it which we can do our- 
selves. Keeper, when they come up, station yourself in 
that lofl — it commands all the garden, and shoot the first 
man whom you see coming in that direction." 

" Hollo !" cried the landlord at this moment ; " my 
boys ! I had forgotten you." And two stout hearty 
boys, about fourteen and fifteen, who had been overlooked 
in the general rousing, now joined the party, half ii| 
wonder, and still more in delight, at the prospect, as they 
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oalled it» of some fun. Villlers was not sorry for ike 
reinforcement. ' 

^' Of course, they will not leave you,'' he said to the 
&ther* ^ 

^ I should like to see them," said Bonsor. ^ Eng. 
U$h boys ! and be afraid of a set of thieves and raga* 
muffins !" 

"Boys," cried Villiers, **here is your work. Do 
you see that heap of paving-stones ? Garry as many as 
you csLn up to the upper rooms. Quick ! and do not get 
in the way of your mother. Mr. Brown, your other 
men should be here by this time ; you say they hava 
plenty of ammunition." 

"We have ten mu^ets, sir," was the answer; 
"besides some sabres, which belonged to the militia; 
and, luckily, the cartridges, which were intended for the 
soldiers, I wrote for, came on Thursday." 

" Why, sir," said Bonsor, " there's a little barrel of 
gunpowder in my cellar, which Mr. Jackson asked me 
to take care of for him for a few days, and that will stand 
us in some stead." 

By this time the other policemen had arrived, and 
brought with them the necessary resources. 

"You have your own yeomanry arms, Mr. Bonsor,"- 
said Villiers. 

"Yes, sir." 

^* Bevan — }'ou, I know, will not like to take a mus- 
ket ; but you can be of great use to me if you do not 
naind danger ; you can l^ my aide-de-camp, and carry 
my messages." 

And Bevan gladly consented to take a post which 
would employ him usefolly, without compelling him to 
shed blood. 

During the whole of this Villiers preserved the utmost 
cheerfulness. He laughed, joked, patted one man on the 
shoulder, showed another the proper way to knock out 
the loop-holes in the wall, came to Mrs. Bonsor's assis- 
tance as she was stumbling under a heavy mattrass, 
which was to be placed Against the hall-door ; and, in 
particular, he won her heart by carrying with his own 
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hands^tbe great china bowl from the exposure of the bar 
into the cellar. 

^ We must have this filled with punch," he said, 
laughingly, to the good lady, *^ when we have sent these 
fellows back to their pits, and must all drink your good 
health in it. I do not know what garrisons would do 
without ladies to help them." 

And the comfortable landlady, pleased witb the com- 
pliment from such a nice gentleman, continued to bustle 
about with redoubled activity. 

^ My poor girl, what is the matter with you ?" he 
asked Mary, the housemaid, who, having finished her 
task, was beginning to reflect on the approaching danger, 
with the tears coming into her eyes. " Why, you have 
never been in a siege before, as I have ; it will be a 
feather in your cap as long as you live. See, you have 
not piled up these things properly ; just help me to move 
that table — now toss up those cane chairs lightly one 
upon the other, so that if any one attempts to climb over 
them he may tumble head foremost into them. Remem- 
ber, the next time you are besieged, that light things of 
that kind are &r better to blockade a passage than heavy 
tables." 

*' Oh ! sir, I hope I shall never be sieged again ?" 
was the poor girl's reply. And she would have burst 
into an hysteric sobbing, but Villiers, without pretending 
to notice it, sent her off with his compliments to her 
mistress, to beg that she would provide immediately the 
best supper she possibly could in the bar. '^ I saw an 
excellent round of beef there," he said; **and you had 
better put hot water on the fire. And Mr. Bonsor, you 
will produce us, I hope, the very best bottles that you 
have in your cellar. We may want them," he said 
aside to Brown, ^* full as much as the little barrel of 
something else .which it fortunately contains. Charles 
X. lost his throne by forgetting that his troops could not 
fight without eating ; and I believe that the greatest man 
in this day* when a popular tumult is expected in London, 
always commences operations by victualling the billets 
of the soldiers. And now," He turned to Bevan, ^^ will 
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you go up to Bentley — ^I fear he must have been waken- 
ed by this noise->-and break things to him as well as 
you can ? One thing more, Mr. Brown, remains ; we 
must blockade the lower windows and doors of the 
house toward the stables ; and I think we can do thb 
with the flys and the dung cart, and that old broken-down 
4-oach, which are in the yard. Let us turn them up, 
and leaye only a passage for us to retire into the house, 
ifk case we are driven from our outposts." He looked at 
his watch. " We have no time, my men, to spare.** 

And, all setting their shoulders to the work, the bar- 
ricade was soon completed. 

** And now,'* said Villi ers, as he went from room to 
rooih with the superintendent, examining the preparations^ 
^ I think we have done all that we could." 

** And the rest ?" said the superintendent. 

" The rest,^' interrupted Villiers, '* is in the hands of 
the Almighty ; and to him we must commit it. But we 
must give the men their supper; and, above all, take 
care they do not become intoxicated." 

•* The women are the worst part of the thing," said 
Brown. 

"I am not sure," replied Villiers. ** Occupy them, 
make them take a part in what we have to do, prevent 
them from sitting down and working themselves into 
hysterics, and women may form a most valuable part of 
a garrison. I do not think, in the present state of Eng- 
land, that Englishwomen must be exempt from dicing 
such perils as these." 

'* Very true, indeed, sir," replied the superintendent ; 
and he added the reflection as an acquisition to his phi- 
losophical lucubrations, to be produced on the first oppor- 
tunity. He would, indeed, have followed it up by some 
additional morality of hia own, 1l)ut Mary came to say 
that the supper was ready ; and all the little garrison 
being summoned together, they sat down to a table gar- 
nished with all the delicacies of Mrs. Bonsor's larder, 
the richly inlaid round of beef occupying the centre, 
and the extremities groaning under a brown-powdered 
uncut ham and a coM pie, on which the recreant bagmaa 
VOL. XX. — 6. 
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''Read the Confession," whispered Villiers, •'and 
the Absolution. This may be our last hour. '^ 

" Are you ill ? " said Bevan to him, in alarm, as he 
came to the end of the Confession ; for Villiers was 
kneeling unsupported, but nearly drooping to the ground 
•—his arms folded across his bosom — his face buried in 
his hands — ^his whole attitude that of a man sinking 
beneath an intolerable load. 

** No, no, go on. " 

And as Bevan closed the Absolution, Villiers had 
once more raised himself. His voice joined calmly^, 
almost joyfully, in the Lord's Prayer. His lips moved 
with every petition which Bevan read from the Psalms, 
as most suited to their fearful situation ; for Villiers 
never rose in the morning, without committing a psalm, 
or a portion of it, to heart, as he was dressing. 

" Read," he whispered to Bevan, ** the Thanksgiving, 
for we have much as yet to be thankful for. Read the 
prayer for all conditions of men, for we must pray for 
those who are with us, who may be called, like ourselves, 
before our Maker, suddenly. " 

But there was no time to do more. A sound, hollow, 
deep, and swelling, like the muttering which precedes 
an earthquake, struck upon their ears. It was the tramp 
of feet, measured, firm, numberless, as of a host^ Bevan 
calmly gave them the blessing, and they both rose from 
their knees. Bentley stretched out his hand once more, 
and uttered a fervent prayer for them. 

** They are coming," he said. "God bless you. 
Go to your posts, arid do not think of me, — only save 
yourselves." 

They were indeed coming. Villiers had scarcely 
time to return to the room where his little garrison was 
assembled, to address to them a few words reminding 
them of their duty to their Sovereign, and encouraging 
them by the prospect of assistance, and still more by the 
rectitude of their cause, and the nev^r-failing protection 
of Providence, when the assailants, in three regular 
columns, issued, without uttering a word, from the three 
streets which opened in front of the inn, and drew them- 
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Selves up in a thick mass. As ViUiers looked out from 
a bow window in which he had stationed himself he had 
expected to see a mob— a promiscuous, irregular, un- 
disciplined multitude, whom it would be easy to baffle 
and defeat by the exercise of a little prudence and firm- 
ness ; but he was startled to see the order with which 
they marched, halted at the word of command, and drew 
themselves up almost in a military line. He was not 
aware how long the movement now made had been 
ripening under veiy expert instructors, and how much 
education nad done to infuse discipline and order even 
into a seditious movement, by inculcating a due regard 
to an enlightened self-interest and intelligence. Thev 
had no sooner reached the ground than the silence which 
they had observed during their approach was broken by 
a tremendoua shout, which fairly overthrew poor Mrs. 
Bonspr as she was removing her tea-spoons again to a 
place of security, and extorted a shriek from poor Mary 
which went to Villiers's heart. 

^^ My dear Sevan," he said, '^ go to those poor women, 
and comfort them. Make them do something. Tell 
them to get linen, to scrape lint, to boil water, to do any- 
thing ; only do not let them remain unoccupied. I can 
stand any mob, but I cannot stand a woman's shriek." 

In the meanwhile, from the dark ferocious mass of 
heads now ranged in front of the inn, came forward a 
single person who seemed to act as their leader. It was, 
in &ct, Wheeler himself; and calling loudly for the 
landlord by name, he summoned him to give up to them 
the party whom he was harboring in his house. Bonsor, 
with the honest indignation of an Englishman, would 
willingly have &ced them, and bade them do their worst, 
but Viljiers held him back. 

**No, my good friend/' he said, '^I am the person 
who has brought you into this jeopardy, and it is fiiir that 
I should meet it." 

Accordingly he threw, up the sash, and, standing 
before them, unshrinkingly declared that he himself was 
one. of the persons whom they were seeking, and warned 
them, in the Sovereign's nane, to withdraw, ^^Mii- 
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guided As you are,** be said, ^ you are ec^ine here to M 
crime to crime. Tou have endeavored to secrete and 
confine . a person who never injured you, and never 
intended to injure you ; and because he has exercised the 
right of an Englishman to escape, yOu now come to vio- 
late the laws, and to risk the lives of yourselves and 
others. I warn you to retire in time. At present, 
whatever oflfences have been committed, neither your 
^ames nor your p^jTsons are known. That gendemta 
whom you have so'*\i8wofthily treated knows noithing of 
your secrets, and has no intention of betraying them. 
He has bound himself by k solemn promise not to do so; 
and in pursuance of that pron^ise hd has concealed, eveA 
from me, the circumstances Which placed him in youlr 
hands. He is a mati, as you ought to know, whoso lift 
is &(peht in providing for the Wants of the poor in your own 
neighborhood ; and this is the return which he m^eft 
from Englishmen I " 

^ Tell them," said Brown, who was standing by his 
elbow, ** that we are armed, and will shoot the first man 
who approaches." 

"No, not yet," replied Villiers. "Db'ftot s^ak rf 
fetce till all other words have failed. It is the last thit^ 
of which a mob should be reminded.'^ 

And, in &dt, the 4!|uietness, firmness, and cooln^jis of 
his manner, the fluency and feeling with which h^ 
addressed them, and especially his declaratibh that thidir 
secrets were ^s yet undivnlged, produced ah obviolAb 
effect. A Wavering and hesitation was obsetvable 
among the mass of heads ; and even Whe^eler himself 
t^tired to cbnsult with his lieutenants. 

" And who are you ? " exclaimed a voice tMtik ttie 
crowd. 

** I am Mr. Villiers," replied Villiers. « Ybur own 
neighbor, who hopes io speild many years in yoUr 
neighborhood, and to do you all the good in my power ; 
but who am shocked and astonished, on my return to 
England, to find that Ettglishme^ cah so &r ibtgdt 
themselves as to be guilty df such outrages as tbesd. 
But it i» Ik satifl&ctioii to remain ignorant of th6 t(UL 
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authors of them. And such a scene as this I trust never 
to witness again. ^' 

He proceeded in the same kind but firm manner fo 
address them at much greater length. It was one of his 
first objects to gain time ; and he knew how easily an 
English, or indeed any, mob, are led and influenced by a 
good speaker. Nor was he disappointed. They listened 
to him with less and less unwillingness. *' He 's a bold 
chap,"— "Is n't he a fine speaker ?"—" Well, I wiU 
say, he 's a man of mettle,"-^" L do n't think he 's so 
bad, afler all," — were remarks which he caught at 
intervals ; and it is not impossible but that his eloquence 
might have been successful, had not a figure, who had 
hitherto kept entirely in the background, bidden under 
the houses, now crept up, and mixed with the outlying 
stragglers, who were unable to hear what was said. 

** Hoot him," said the figure to a boy. " Hiss him. 
tVTiy do n't you hoot and hiss ? " 

"Hoot him," yelled out the boy. "Hoot him, hoot 
him," joined his neighbors. And the clamor once 
commenced, in a few moments the contagion seized th^ 
whole body, and a din and roar arose which drowned all 
that Villiers would have uttered. He saw that the 
^ound was cut from under his feet. He made signs, 
but in vain, though he continued to stand firm and un- 
moved, waiting for an opportunity of obtaining another 
hearing. Even a mob cannot hoot for ever ; and though 
the fiivorable feeling was extinguished for the time by 
the .physical excitement which had been raised again^ 
him, he might once more have gained an audience, but 
the same figure in the background, who had looked tit 
his watch, and seemed impatient of delay, once niore 
crept into the crowd. ^ 

" Why do you not have a fling s^t him ^ " he said to 
the same boy whom he had addressed before. " Here 'a 
a stone." 

And Villiers the next instant heard the pane of glass 
above his head shiver into atoms. It was like the single 
big drop which brings down the whole torrent of the 
thunder-storm. No sooner was the sound heard tha;ii 
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there arose from the dense mass of heads a yell twice as 
fearful as before. " Down with hioi I down with him ! " 
was the cry ; and a volley of stones followed which 
shattered every window in the front of the house. Vil- 
liers saw that all was over. He had been struck on the 
head with a flint, and his face was bleeding. 

•* Shall we fire? " asked one of the men, impatiently. 

" No, no," said Villiers, " remember my orders. 
Let us wait for some more deadly manifestation before 
we take life. Are all your men at their post, l^r. 
Brown?" 

"Yes, sir." 

" Wait, then, till I have spoken to the mob once 
more. " 

And, taking advantage of a momentary lull, Villiers 
admonished them again, in the Sovereign's name, to 
withdraw. " I warn you now," he said, " that we are 
well armed — thoroughly prepared to shoot the first man 
that proposes to enter the house ; and I call Heaven to 
witness, that if you still persist in thi^ outrage, your blood 
is on your own head. " 

Bel^re he could finish the sentence, a pistol was fired 
from the crowd— no one ever knew by whom — and a ball 
whizzed past Villiers, and grazed his ear. 

"Now, then," he said to Brown, "all of you to your 
posts I " He drew his head w\thin the window, closed 
down the sash, and begged Bevan to put up the mattresses 
against it again, so as to leave a space from which, with 
his own pistols, he could command the entrance. It was 
the only window in the house where this was possible. 
** Now go to the side walls. Charge the men to keep 
their fire, as I have ordered, and on no account to fire 
promiscuously, where they may hurt women or children. 
Ask Mrs. Bonsor to come to me ; it will initiate her in 
her duties to put a little lint on this hurt, which is a^mere 
trifle." It' was done chiefly to relieve her mind by 
giving her some occupation; and the poor woman was 
roused from the stupor of terror into which she had fiillen, 
and began to bustle about, with Mary, for lint and rags, 
pleased with the thought of^ being useflil, and relieved 
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firom much of her apprehension for the future bj finding 
that the first wound was of so little moment. Mean- 
while, the firing of the pistol was the signal for the first 
attack. Twelve huge savage foundrymen, each wielding 
an enormous crowbar, with which they break open their 
furnaces, detached themselves from the front of the mob, 
and advanced! to the door. Two blows were levelled on 
it, but felled to demolish it ; but as the third man was 
poising his bar, and levelling it against the lock, eight 
tongues of flame leaped out of the side walls, amidst a 
-volume of smoke and the discharge of musketiy. The 
smoke cleared off. Six of the ringleaders were lying 
dead upon the ground ; two others had been wounded ; 
and, amidst a yell, partly of terror and surprise, and partly 
of fury, the whole mass of assailants had recoiled, and le^ 
the space in front of the inn quite clear. 



CHAPTER IX. 

" I WILL make one more effort," said Villiers, gazing 
from the window on the sad sight beneath him. ^^ They 
have obeyed me well — have singled out the ringleaders, 
and marked them. It may be, Heaven will still touch 
their hearts, and we may be spared more of this fright- 
ful bloodshed." He threw up the window again, and 
endeavored to make himself heard. But the moment 
he appeared the uproar became terrific : several shots 
were fired at him, amidst a volley of stonos ; and Bevan 
dragged him back into the room. 

•* It is hopeless," he said. " When blood has once 
been shed, a mob becomes a monster of ferocitfy. The 
battle must be fought out. Bear me witness that I have 
done all in my power to spare life." 

He had no time, however, to say more. The as- 
sailants had consulted together, and, gathering them- 
selves in a dense column, they rushed, with a hideous 
VOL. n.— S* 



cry, up to the front of the house. Onc6 more thie tti 
from the flanking walls opened upon them, and everjr 
shot told : Villiers himself, from his post at the window, 
fixed upon the most conspicuous of the assailants, and 
his aim rarely missed. From the attics the boys hurled 
down their paving-stones upon a mass of heads on 
which every missile did execution. The women them- 
selves, kindled with the excitement, now joined in the 
defence ; and, arming themselves with kettles of boiling 
water, and pails of scalding liqqpr from the brew-house, 
poured them upon the eyes and faces of the pitmen, till 
they shrieked with agony. Body after body fell, and 
was trampled on by the advancing column, who, un- 
touched as yet by the fire of the musketry. Were tUH 
aware of the danger of approaching till they were close 
to the house, and there, excluded from retreat, aimed 
their ineffectual blows at the doors and windows, and 
then sank, and were trodden down in a mass of carnage. 
Pressed and jammed together, they were unable to use 
their arms, or receive orders. In vain Wheeler and 
others in command endeavored to make the advancing 
body recede, that there might be scope for a more regu- 
lar attack. Everything was confusion and uproar; 
bowlings of the wounded and dying ; shriekings and hor- 
rible imprecations, as the torrents of boiling stufif were 
poured suddenly on their upturned faces; blasphemous 
outcries, which none but demons would have uttei^d; 
and, rising above ail, threats of the most horrible ven- 
geance against Villiers and all around him. At last 
their efforts succeeded. The pannels of the door were 
smashed to atoms ; the windows — the shutters — ^frame- 
work, — all were demolished. A breach, it seemed, was 
made into the house ; but, to the disappointment of th6 
attackers, both the passage and the rooms had been so 
filled with mattresses, drawers, and chests, and light 
chairs, piled up to the ceiling, over which it was impos- 
sible to climb, that they were as far removed from their 
object as at first. Wheeler himself, furious when he 
tound himself thus bafHed, at last succeeded in forciiis 
his men back ^om an unavailing attempt, in which lift 
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after, life was sacrificed without their being able to touch 
the defenders of the little fortress. Once more the mass 
recoiled ; the space before the house was cleared ; and 
as Villiers looked down upon it again, now piled with 
corpses and heaps of mutilated and wounded bodies 
groaning with pain, the clock struck four. Two hours 
were past of the four on which he had calculated to hold 
out. There was a pause — a silence as awful as the 
dead, breathless calm between the bursts of a hurricane. 
And Villiers sank into a chair, and burst into a flood of 
tears. 

Bevan stood by him, with mingled compassion and 
admiration, but lefl the feeling to find vent, without at- 
tempting to check it. 

" Leave me," said Villiers, " for two minutes to mj- 
selfl Go, if you are not worn out, and see that the men 
have refreshments. Send Mr. Brown and Bonsolt to 
me ; and let me know if any one has. been hurt." 

Bevan hastened on his commission, and Villiers fas- 
tened the door, and knelt down to calm and recover 
himself, and ask for guidance. He knew that the wors-4^ 
was still to come. The more sanguine landlord thougb. 
otherwise. He came, in high spirits, to congratulate 
and thank Villiers, as if all was achieved. But his 
courage was considerably damped by hearing the opin- 
ion' of the superintendent, that another attack would 
take place. " If," said he, " they had been a mere com- 
mon mob, without object or order, they would have given 
it up long since. But there is more mischief in them 
than I thought.*' 

" Do you remember," said Bevan to Villiers, " the 
young lion we spoke of? Bear or tiger would be the 
more proper name. But this is the monster that England 
has been nurturing with her manufacturing system, and 
instructing in her alphabet ; and even now it is not fiill 
grown." 

At this moment the keeper came in. He also 
thought the battle was won. " Blacker," Jie said, " had 
t6ttte to him, and asked to change posts with him, as he 
did iaot like, if he could help it, to fire upon bis oid 
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friends. And he was accordinglj stationed in the loft, 
to watch the garden gate. Was it necessary for him to 
remain there longer ?*' 

" Absolutely necessary," said Villicrs. "You will 
observe the enemy have not retreated ; they have 
screened themselves behind the houses, but they are still 
in full force ; and If they have with them men who know 
anything of their business, their next attempt will be 
upon the stable-yard, since they cannot get into the house 
ih-^he front. Do yoM think it possible, Mr. firown, for 
us to hold good the side walls, if they attempt to scale 
them?" 

Brown thought lR)r a minute, imd shook his head. 
*^ We must try," he said ; " but, with their number, I 
doubt." 
1, " No one has been hurt yet V* asked Yilliers. 

•• None." 

" Have the men had their refreshment?^ 

•'Yes." 

" How are the poor women ?" 

Bevan said that he had taken them for the present 
Mito Bentley's room, and comforted them ; and that 
Hentley himself was now speaking to them ; but that 
ihey were in a sad state. Yilliers then gave bis orders, 
and having placed Bonsor to occupy his post at the bow- 
window, hft prepared to place himself at the head of 
the little garrison in the yard. It was now the post of 
danger. He had been perfectly right in his conjecture, 
(rra^y, a savage -looking Irishman, who had been a pri- 
vate in the life-guards, and flogged out of the regiment 
ibr repeated drunkenness, was at the head of one of the 
columns, and he now insisted on directing the attack 
upon the side walls. '' Silence those muskets," he said» 
" and the day is ours." 

Wheeler himself saw the wisdom of the advice ; 
and, though their numbers were thinned, and not a few 
had stolen away in despair, it was resolved to adopt it. 
Yilliers was looking from the window on the heap of 
mangled bodies, among which two haggard miserable 
Women, who had forced their way through the aaaail- 
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ants, were now searching, with piercing cries, for a son 
and a husband whom they missed. He thought of ma- 
king an effort to persuade the pitmen at least to remove 
their wounded under a promise that they should not be 
fired on during the removal. But Brown interfered. 

"These men," he said, "know nothing of such 
things. They have no trust, and no faith, and no pity ; 
and you must leave them to themselves. Hark, sir, hark I 
There's no time to be lost. Do you not hear a tramp T 
They are coming. Hark !" 

And listening, they caught distinctly the sound of a 
large body of men approaching. 

" It's the soldiers," cried the sanguine Bonsor ; "you 
can hear their tread." 

"The soldiers," repeated Bevan, "the soldiers!'' 
and he was hastening off, with the joyful tidings to Bent- 
ley's room. 

" Stop," cried Villiers, catching his arm. " You are 
not sure. Listen to that shout \ Those are not cheers 
of defiance." 

It was too true. The same dark figure which had so 
fi^quently before stolen into the outskirts of the crowd, 
and directed their movements unperceived, when he saw 
the determined resistance of the little garrison, had has- 
tened to a hut which stood on the top of an eminence over 
the town. From this four rockets shot up, which were 
answered from Pendeen hill, about three miles distant^ 
on the side of which lay the great Brocas works ; and 
the hurrah of the assailants now hailed the arrival of a 
strong reinforcement from that quarter. Only a few 
moments of suspense were given; but even those mo- 
ments were as hours. Villiers alone remained calm. 

" Are you all ready ?" he said. " Remember, if we 
cannot make good the line of wall, we retire into the 
house, without risk." 

" Make haste," cried Brown ; " they're coming." 

And as they hurried down the stairs, the whole mass 
of assailants rushed, with horrible yells, into the little 
square. Instead of attempting the house, they divided 
themselves, as Villiers had suspected, into two bodies ; 
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and, provided with sacli means as they had been able (o» 
seize, they threw themselves on each other's shoulders, 
and proceeded to scale both the walls at once. Wave 
followed on wave. The openings made in the mass by 
the fire from the loop-holes were filled up, as if none had 
fkllen. Heads, shoulders, whole bodies appeared on the 
summit of the wall along the whole line — some hanging 
lifeless across it, as they fell under the bayonets of the 
besieged ; others thrust forward by the advancing mass, 
and thrown headlong into the court; others ,droppiBg 
down in the intervals between the line of defenders. 
The struggle was fearful. But Villiers saw that it wasi 
hopeless ; and while it was yet possible to give the sig- 
nal for retreat, they mustered at the back door of the inti', 
and halted. One man only was missing : it was Blacker. 
" He's in the loft," said Villiers, "and will be cat off;" 
and plunging across the yard, he dragged him down, and 
had all but brought him to the steps of the door, when a 
fresh body of men burst through the garden-gate. They 
fell on him with fury. '^Save me I" cried the miserable 
man, " save me !" as Wheeler, one of the fbremost, 
seized and tore him from Villier's grasp. Villiei^ threw 
himself upon the body, and with his sabre swept a circle 
around him, and, placing the unhappy wretch behind him, 
he endeavored to cover his retreat into the house. But 
it was in vain. The walls were scaled, the yard filled 
with ruffians, and, after a treiiiendous effort, Villiers 
found himself driven up to the steps, and was dragged by 
Bonsor and the keeper within the door. " Open the 
door," he cried ta thehi, as they endeavored to retain hifti 
in their arms, and to prevent him from exposing himself 
in vain. " Open the door. They wUl tear that poor 
wretch in pieces. Let us rescue him." But the firm- 
ness of the keeper held him fast. It was too late. 
Amidst the roar and outcry they heard one frightful cry, 
"Save rtie !" From the window one of the policemen 
isaw a figure hurled down to' the ground by a gvoup of 
fiend-like faces, who fell on it like cannibals on their 
prey. And this was the last thing known of the unhappy 
ntan. When the day dawned, and the field of alaufhter 



H«^ etAimned, a limb was fotmd, ^ith a fragnoieik of 
dress upoh it, which was stipposed to be his, but aU the 
rest was indistinguishable. ViUiers, absolutely siek with 
borrof, would have sunk under it, had his attention not ' 
been called to Bevan, who, with nerves fkr less accus- 
tomed to such scenes, had falleh back in a chair and all 
but tinted. But this sight, and the necessity of exerting 
himself, roused Vifliers anew. 

" Now, my friends," he said, " we are safe. We 
have gained all the time we could have expected by 
maintaining our outposts. They cannot touch us here ; 
and we have only to stand firm for an hour or two longer, 
by which time the dragoons will arrive." 

"Thank God I" uttered every one present, with a 
deep and long inspiratioh. 

" Why, Bevan, my good fellow, you of all men must 
not give way," said ViUiers to him. " What shall I do 
without my aide-de-camp ? Take some of this," and he 
compelled him to swallow a glass of wine. "Now, 

fentlemen, half to the front of the house, and half to the 
ack. Manage your fire well. Let the boys, With their 
paving-stones, employ themselves in the attics ; and Boh- 
sor, here — if Mrs. Bonsor has any large washing-tubs, 
and will iill them with water, and put some wet bknkets 
into them, they may be of use." 

He did not tell the landlord his reason ; but he whis- 
pered to Brown, " We have little to fear now but one 
thing. Look to fire, and be ready to put it out ; but say 
nothing. Move that mattress closer to the back-door^ 
now bring that chest of dralvers against it — ^raise it on 
the table ; those chairs will fill up the passage. Are all 
the other lower windows well barricaded t" and Brown 
having examined them with him, they were satisfied that 
it would be impossible for an entrance to be efFecfed 
without more time than must elapse before assistance 
would reach them. He pointed this out to the little party, 
and their stations being taketi at the upper windows, the 
battle once more began. 

It is needless to dwell upon the madiriess and ferodty 
tvith which the t^sailantis now, like a tiger blooded vrith 
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its first prey, burled tbemselyes against each front of the 
house. The doors and the windows on both sides were 
in a few minutes shattered to atoms and torn from their 
place. The ground in front of them was piled with 
bodies, which fell rapidly under the fire from the upper 
windows, and still fresh waves swept up and broke against 
the wall, in vain attempts to tear away the mattresses 
and beds, which presented a more efiectual barrier than 
even a wall of stone. Four times Wheeler, who was 
leading on the attack in the yard, drew back his men 
and paused. Four times they fell again upon the house, 
hoping that the ammunition of the little garrison would 
be exhausted or their courage worn out. Their own 
fire-arms, not many in number, had long since become 
useless by the failure of powder, and the stoutest hearts 
were beginning to think of abandoning the attempt, or, 
at any rate, of waiting for daylight, and for what the day 
might bring. They now felt that the plot which they 
had so long dwelt on in secret had exploded, and this 
was the first act. They were now committed ; but if 
this was the beginning, what would be the end ? Wheeler 
alone was resolved to lose ho time. He had kept to him- 
self the secret of the arrival of dragoons at Hakewell 
Barracks, lest it should dishearten bis followers; but 
finding the steady and military defence which the attack, 
ed were making, he could little doubt that they had 
thought of sending for assistance. At any rate, news of 
such an outbreak travels fast, and with the morning the 
troops would come. He rested gloomily and savage- 
ly, like a wild beast at bay, with his back against the 
stable wall. Something embarrassed his feet, and he 
looked out to see what it was. It was a mangled, dis- 
figured head, and he kicked it away with a frightful oath 
— " So much for one traitor." One of the men brought 
him a pot of beer to quench his thirst, but he thrust it 
aside, and cursed him for his pains. He was like a dog 
caught in a trap, and frantic with pain, whom it is not 
safe to approach even to set him free. The men rested 
on their arms, and stood aloof from him ; when the same 
dark figure which was noticed before, once more crept 
forward from the gloom and stood at his elbow. 
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" Captain," he said. 

And Wheeler jumped round fliriouslj at the interrup- 
tion to his thoughts. " Who are you ? Ha ! " and he 
broke into a savage laugh, in which scorn was mingled 
with passion. " You, Mr. Pearce ? Who would have 
thought of seeing you where fighting is going forward ? 
Are you sure " — and he lowered his voice and ground 
his teeth — *'are you sure this is none of your work V* 

** Wheeler," said Pearce, calmly, •* are you not mad 
to ask such a question, when you know what I have done 
for you this day ? Whose fault is this but your own 7 
Who permitted your fellows to bring the parson up here 
into the forest ? " 

Some recriminations only exasperate, but this charged 
Wheeler with a &ult which ho was ready to avow and 
lament, and it rather conciliated him. 

** Who was it," continued, Pearce, *' that managed to 
bring you the Brocas men just in time, but myself? And 
who can now, if he chooses, put you in five minutes into 
the middle of that house, but myself? " 

Wheeler stared at him as if asking explanation. 

" I tell you, Wheeler," said Pearce, " that I can put 
you, and as many men as you choose, into the middle of 
that house in ten minutes — that is, if I choose." 

Wheeler stared again ; but he was so well acquainted 
with Pearce 's wonderful skill in observing and collecting 
information, and carrying on intrigues, that he believed 
it possible for him now to possess some secret means of 
executing what he proposed. 

** And you will choose," he said, hastily, " you will 
choose. How is it? Which is the way?" and he 
snatched up the heavy iron bar which he had been 
wielding, and was moving to the house. 

** Stop, man, stop," rejoined Pearce ; " I may choose, 
and I will choose, but it must be on one condition." 

" And what is that ? " asked Wheeler, impetuously. 

" I will tell it you fairly, Wheeler," said the other. 
"You know that you have in your possession papers of 
mine which you have no right to keep, and which can be 
of 10 use to you, though they are to me. Give them tip 
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to me, and I pledge myself to put you in the mitdSeof 
tliat house Within one quarter of an hour, liay^ in five 
minutes." 

Wheeler uttered a violent imprecation. " They are 
lost," he cried. 

" No, Wheeler," answered Pearce, " they are not 
lost— -you know they are not lost ; you are not such n 
fool. Give me up those papers, and I will do what I 
promise." 

" You shall do it without," said Wheeler. " Look 
here ; " and he kicked with his foot against the ghastly 
head which lay before him, and even Pearce turned si(!k 
and shuddered. " This is the way we deal with traitors; 
and if you refuse to show us the way into that house 
now, why you are a traitcn*, and shall be deah with 
accordingly." 

^ Hallo, there! " and he summoned some of his men 
to seize Pearce. Pearce himself preserved his equa- 
nimity as usual. ** Send away youfr men," he said, " for 
you know they are of no use. You know that if my head 
was to be torn from my body, I would not utter a word 
which I did not choose ; and if I were gone, what would 
become of your purse, ha? Stand off, my good fellows," 
he sai<l to the party that approached ; ^* do you know who 
I am?" and they fell back, awed by his manne^r and 
gesture. 

" Wheeler," he said again, " you have now but a 
short time to finish your work in : in another hour or 
two soldiers will be here ; and unless the house and aU 
that 's in it are yours by that time, you know that you 
are lost. No one will stand by you to be shot down like 
partridges. If you cannot take a poor-public house, who 
do you think will follow you in any other of your projects? 
Will you give me those papers ? " - 

"They are lost, I tell you," 

" No," replied Pearce, "they are not lost. I give 
yott five minutes for your answer, and then I shall be off." 
And he. took out his watch, and began to count. Wheeler 
remained sulkily silent. The &ye minutes expired ; and 
Peaxce wished him good night, and was leaving* 



" Stop, come back," cried Wheeler; "if I can find 
them, you shall have them to-morrow." 

Pearce came up to him, and looked him full in the 
&6e. " Do you think I am such a fool as to waft for to- 
mon^w ? I must have them now on this spot." 

" They are not here," said Wheeler; "Uiey are in 
my box." 

"No,'* said Pearce, hastily, *^tlieyare not in yonr 
bok." He spoke incautiously; and if the other had 
db^rved the vehemence and certainty with which he 
assterted this, he might have suspected what was actually 
the fkct — ihtit Pearce, whfle every one else had b6en 
^ngkged in the affray, had contrived to return to Wheeler's 
toomy and there, by means of his ingenious apparatus, 
htkd i^hade himself master of all the contents of the corded 
deal box, amohg which he had not hesitated to select 
sOA^ d6cuments of even more importance to their right 
dWrier thafklits own were to himself. He reconciled the 
nb^rtiction to Ms conscience by the plea of necessary 
HUaSktim. iThe end justified the me^ns. 

Wheeler remained silent again. " And if I do give 
tHetn \6 yon," fie said, at last, " how do I know that you 
Wifl show tin tfhe way ? " 

"I ^fil give you leave to shoot me," said Pearce. 

" We tnay do that without your leave, " said 
wWselcr. 

" I can Wift no longer," exclaimed the other. " Am 
1 16 h^Ve tie jjapers ? " 

" Take^ei^, and much good may they do ^ou," cried 
Wheeler, furiously. And from a secret pocket in his 
rough coat bd ^rew a packet tidd with tape, attd sealed 
with black wax, and fhmg it at Pearce 's feet. Pearce 
tbok it up, carefiilly examfhed it, darefully deposited it m 
a seci^t pocket in his oWh coat, and then told Wheeler 
tod his party to follow him. 
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CHAPTER X- 

Thbsb was near to, but not actually adjoining, the north 
gable end of the Blake Arms, a long low range of 
buildings, which had been attached by degrees to the 
main fabric, and served the purpose of scullery, brew- 
house, wash-house, and other useful offices. Seemingly, 
there was an open passage between it and the house ; 
and, externally, it presented no means of access to the 
interior. It had, therefore, not been marked as a point 
of attack ; and as no window opened from the gable, it 
lay out of sight of the besieged. Pearce led the way to 
this range, and ordered them to remove a pile of old 
packing-boxes and hampers, which were lying loosely in 
one corner. "Underneath," he said, "you will find a 
trap-door; that door is the outer entrance to the cellars, 
which lie under these low buildings ; from the cellars a 
flight of stone steps leads up into the kitchen. And l will 
venture to say, that no one has thought of blocking up 
that passage. It is scarcely ever used." 

In what manner he had obtained his information it it 
unnecessary to explain. With his shrewdness and talent 
for such a discovery, this was one of the least extraor- 
dinary of his achievements. He had learned it from 
the men who were in the habit of carting coals into the 
Blake Arms, and who had oflen seen butts rolled down 
into the cellar through the inclined plane which the trap- 
door covered, and had themselves been admitted by the 
stone steps into the interior of the house. 

And while this was passing on the outside, what was 
occurring in the interior of the house ? Few things are 
more wonderful than the facility with which the human 
mind accommodates itself to any circumstances, however 
strange and dreadful. Satisfied that the defences were 
sufficient to enable them to hold out for a considerable 
time longer — accustomed to the fearful sights, and sounds, 
and work of butchery, which at first had thrilled them with 
horror, and encouraged by the pause which had been 
made in the attack, and by the obvious discomfiture of the 
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Assailants, the little partj had laid down their arms, and 
Villlers had insisted that such as were most exhausted 
should endeavor to take some repose, if onl/ for a few 
minutes. Mrs. Bonsor and Marj were employed in 
carrying refreshment^ to them, and Villiers, with Mr. 
Brown, once more looked round the lower rooms, 
strengthening t^e weak parts of the barricades, and 
satisfying themselves that ail was right. Two points he 
was still anxious about — ^the possibility of fire and the 
fiiilure of ammunition. Against the former he had made 
the provision of the wet blankets, and for the latter he 
now proposed that recourse should be had to the powder, 
of which the landlord had spoken, in the cellar. Brown 
went to call Bonsor, that be might show him where it 
was to be found. And all three had just reached the 
door, which opened from the kitchen at the top of the 
itone steps, when they heard voices, a rush, a shout on 
the other side within the cellar, and j before they could re- 
cover themselves, a crash followed, the panels of the .door 
foil in, and they found them^lves confronting ten of the 
most savage of the gang, armed with pidcaxes, crowbars, 
hatchets, and pikes, and their clothes and faces smeared 
with filth and blood. Wheeler was at their head. 
Each party recoiled for a moment at the unlooked-for 
« encounter. But it was only for a moment ; the next 
instant a furious conflict commenced. The steps were 
narrow, steep, and without any protection at the sides, 
and the communication between them and the ''aults be- 
yond was through a 'dark, narrow archway, which 
admitted only two persons abreast. But for this, all 
must have been over at once. It gave time to Villiers 
and his companions to stop their progress, until the rest 
of the little garrison could come to their assistance. 
Two of the assailants were hurled off the steps by a tre- 
mendous blow from the keeper. Wheeler had aimed 
his pike at the breast of Villiers, but the thrust was 
parried by the bayonet of a policeman. Brown himself 
nearly severed the arm of another pitman from the 
shoulder by a stroke of his sabre ; and the shots of the 
rest of the party, aimed into the dark passage, cleared it 
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for the time. There was a moment's respite. ^ Block 
up this archway," said Villiers. ^ Here are tubs, boxes; 
roll that hogshead to the entrance, and we are still safe.'' 
But before their purpose could be effected, the whole range 
of cellars behind was filled with armed men. They 
rushed ^ forward like demons, some of them bearing 
torches, which threw a lurid glare on the horrible facei 
of the throng, others staving the casks and gorging them* 
selves with their contents, — all thrusting and forcing on 
each other in an irresistible torrent The foremost, who 
had retired within the narrow archway, were driven on 
by the rear, whether they would advance or not. 
Three of them were struck down. Four more fell under 
the fire of the besieged par^y^ who had stationed them- 
selves on the stone steps. But the crush carried every- 
thing before it. Villiers was driven back, and thrown 
down just on the other side of the archway. One of 
the policemen was grasped, and hurled from the steps; 
the others were compelled to give way; and Bonsor, 
exclaiming that ^all was lost ! '* was hastening to make 
his last effort, and die in defending his wife, when, amidst 
the din and clamor of the conflict, all at once, without a 
moment's warning, the whole body, besieged and be- 
' siegers, were wrapped in a whirlwind of fire ; there was 
a deep, rushing, quivering shock, like an earthquake. A 
burst, as of thunder, a crash, gusts and volumes of smoke, 
chimneys tottering, roofs splitting, walls opening and 
closing again in huge rents from top to bottom, the ground 
rocking under their feet ; then eame a pause ; and then . 
over their heads the showering down of beams and stones, 
and fragments of roofs and mangled limbs. All was silent ; 
and the clock struck five. 

When Villiers opened his eyes, he looked up and^ 
saw the grey sky just paling with the approach of dawn, 
and visible through a yawning chasm which had been 
broken in the crown of the vault. A large stone was 
hanging over his head, and seemed ready to fall and 
crush him. And stunned and bewildered as he was, he 
endeavored to move himself^ but a heavy weight was 
lying acrosflf hio)* It was a body apparently lifeless, his 
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4ce to the groind ; and, by his rough pea-jacket, it was 
evidently one of the assailants. Yilliers drew himself 
from beneath him, and raised himself to look around. 
The vault was shattered ; black vc^umes of smoke were 
curling round and round within it, and issuing from the 
now shapeless aperture which had formed the narrow 
entrance into the cellar. The stone steps were covered 
with a pile of mangled, and scorched, and blackened 
bodies, among which he recognised Brown, stretched 
upon the ground, but still breathing, and the landlord ap- 
parently detid, and half-buried under a mass of rubbish. 
His thoughts wandered, like those of a dreaming man, 
to the scenes in which he had heei^ engaged during the 
night ; and at tirnes he fancied that it was a dream, and 
that he, would awake and find it so. But the cold air 
blew upon his face, and he recovered the consciousness 
of its reality. He made an effort to move from the 
spot ; his hands were unhurt. A pike had penetrated 
through the fleshy part of his led arm, but without any 
serious mischief; aiid having been thrown behind the 
wall through which the archway opened, he had been 
secured both from the blast and the crash of the explo- 
sion. For he now remembered the barrel of powder, 
and was satisfied that the assailants in their fury, having 
begun to stave the casks, had fallen also upon this ; and 
the torches, which had glared within the cellar, was suf^ 
ficient to explain the rest. His next thought was Bent- 
ley. He made his way into the kitchen, which had 
been dismantled as by an earthquake. The plaster had 
&Uen from the ceiling ; the shelves had dislodged their 
contents ; tables and chairs had been overturned ; the 
fire had been blown from the hearth, and blazing coal 
still lay about the floor ; and a broad rent in the side 
wall admitted the light through it. From this he passed 
into the bar, which presented a similar scene of devas- 
tation. Part of the staircase had been blown away, and 
he was obliged to climb up by the remaining fragments. 
But on reaching Bentley's room he found Bevan, with 
the two women and the boys, there, and in safety. They 
were upon their knees, too horror-struck either to speak 
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or move. Bentley himself, who, natm-allj weak and 
nerireless, had acquired strength and fortitude bj the trial 
to which he had been exposed, was the most composed* 
Bevan, whose heroism, hawever, had hitherto been nur* 
sed in theory, without opportpnity of testing it by prac« 
tice, was completely ovei*come. But the sight of Vil. 
liers, alive aud unhurt, restored them partially to their 
presence of mind. Poor Mrs. Bonsor's first demand 
was for her husband. She flung herself at Villiers's 
knees, implored him to take her to him, bewailed the 
day that she was born, and the hour that Villiers had 
entered the house ; and then checking herself even in 
the midst of her agony, lest she should hurt his feelings, 
she rose up, and snatching a candle, was hastening down 
stairs. She had nearly &llen down the aperture which 
had been caused by the explosion, but a band at the 
bottom was stretched out to save her, and she was caught 
in the arms of her husband, half-scorched, and blackened, 
and yet pale as a ghost, and still bewildered in his senses, 
but alive. Scarcely before had Villiers seen a sight 
which so relieved him. They hastened to the stone 
steps, and from amass of bodies extricated Brown, who, 
like Villiers, had been thrown down and trampled on by 
the rush, but had been also protected by them in their 
&11. One of the policemen was also alive, and had 
raised himself from the ground at their approach, and 
was shaking his limbs to discover if they were still 
sound. The others they were searching for, when a 
noise was heard at the front of the house ; and Villiers, 
reminding Brown that the conflict might not yet be 
over, and that advantage might be taken of the confusion 
to efiect an entrance, went to ascertain the state of the 
case. He found the yard entirely deserted, but strewed 
with the blackened fragments of the outbuildings, and 
with scorched and mangled bodies. The court in front 
was also clear. The assailants had fled at the explosion 
in all directions. Only a few straggling faces were 
peering round the corners of the adjoining buildings ; 
and he began to cherish the hope that the day was his 
own* One more hour, and it was scarcely possible but 



diat die lAilitaiy would arrive. He sat down at die bcyw* 
window to watch ,>. and the stupor and exhaustion which 
follow^ over-excitement surprised him with a dizziness, 
in which he nearly fell from his chain Once more the 
whole scene appeared a dream. The room seemed to 
reel round him. Horrible phantoms, visions of the 
realities which he had witnessed, thronged round him, 
as in mockery and defiance. He roused himsell} drew 
his hand across his eyes, and once more prepared to 
take his post, in case the attack should be renewed. He 
summoned Brown, now sufficiently recovered to examine 
Che state of the defences. 

.^It cannot be,'' saidBevan, when VilUers suggested 
the possibility that they might still be in danger. **It is 
not possible, after what has happened, that they will ven* 
tore again." 

Villiers cheered him with the expression of a hoper 
that he wa3 right 

'' But it is our business," he said, '' to pre^iare for 
the worst. All may still be lost by neglect. And if 
these are the dangers and the enemies which we are 
likely to encounter in this country, we must learn perse- 
verance as well as courage. Here is Mr. Brown, with 
the true spirit of an English soldier, as ready to fight to 
the last, now, as he was at the beginning." 

Brown cheerfully assented. On examination, thej 
ibund that the house itself though shattered by the ex- 
plosion, had not sustained any damage which materially 
ft&cted its security. The archway opening which had 
been -made into the kitchen was soon blocked up. And 
the little garrison^ miserably reduced in number, and. 
thinking bitterly of those who had been lost, once more 
assembled, and Villiers insisted that they should take 
some refreshment again. The morning was now break- 
• ing with returning light ; the consciousness and the realitjr 
of danger were disappearing. And assuming a confidence 
which he did not feel, Villiers cheered and comforted 
them, till they began to think that all danger was past* 

And all dai^er would have been past, if the conflict 
had been only with a rude and undisciplined mob. But 
VOL. n. — 7' 
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Other elements were arrajed against tli im. And any 
one who in the present day should think that an outbreak 
of the kind is to be met as a common explosion of pop- 
ular violence will be deceived, as they were deceived. 



CHAPTER XI. 

The body which had recoiled from the front when the 
explosion took place, and those who had escaped from the 
jwrdj re.'assembled at some little distance, in ano^n space, 
which served for the market of Howlas. Dismayed, dis- 
heartened, and ignorant of the cause of the explosion, 
their leaders lost, and their passion cooled by terror, 
they would have abandoned all further attempts upon the 
inn, and separated, had not once more the same figure, 
which has appeared so frequently, emerged from the sur- 
rounding gloom, and insinuated himself into the crowd. 
In the mass not a few were found who had been saved, 
almost miraculously, from the explosion. They had been 
drinking in the cellars, and many of them, though fear- 
fully burned, were still in a state of intoxication. There 
was no difficulty in approaching, none in representing 
all that had passed as a mere delusion, none in suggesting 
the possibility of obtaining more drink. The Swan was 
at hand ; there was plenty of liquor there. Nothing was 
needed but to call for. the landlord ; and a rush, no one 
seemed to know how or why, was made to the Swan. 
The family, already startled from their sleep, and gazing 
in terror from the windows, were compelled to open the 
door. The mob (for they had now lost all appearance 
of an armed force) burst into the passage, the bar, the 
cellar, demanding liquor. In a few minutes the house 
was ransacked. Those who were before intoxicated 
became now frantic, and those who had been desirous in 
sober terror to retire were now again inflamed and ready 
for a fipeah attack. They were ready for anything,-* 
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feckless and maddened with drink. Candles were bum- 
ing in the house ; and one, the same boy who has 
- appeared before, held one in joke to the curtains of the 
fitmt parlor, l^e jest caught, others did the same, and 
before any attempts couM be made to extinguish the 
flames, the house was in a blaze. ^ Now, then, to the inn !" 
was the cry ; "To the inn! " «*To the inn ! " Some 
one had raised the shout from the extremity of the throng , 
but it was caught up in a moment. " To the inn ! " " To 
the inn ! " And Yilliers, who had heard the uproar, and saw 
a glare of light rising up over the roofs of the adjoining 
houses, had scarcely time to give the alarm, and to gather 
his diminished garrison, when once more the assailants 
plunged headlong into the little square. They were no 
longer marshalled ; there was no word of command, no 
halt, no appearance of order. Leaping, dancing, shriek- 
ing, howling, more of them bearing in their hands 
fragments of burning wood than weapons, and resembling 
little but a horde of wild savages in some mad and bloody 
revel — tossing their torches into the air, and hurling im- 
precations upon all who should resist them, mixed with 
obscene shouts and blasphemous curses, they rushed upon 
the inn. One party advanced before the rest. In the 
midst of them was a wretched man, naked all but his 
shirt, whom they had dragged from his bed, at the Swan, 
and at his earnest prayers had permitted him, as a jest, 
to drag with him a heavy portmanteau. Round him they 
danced and screamed, till the miserable being would fain 
have closed his eyes and ears to avert the sight and 
sounds, which seemed to him a foretaste of his place of 
eternal torment. Now they dragged him along through 
the mire ; then they hunted him before them ; then they . 
compelled him to hug and embrace his precious port- 
manteau, which, at last, they tore from him, burst it open, 
and in one minute its contents were dispersed among the 
mob, and sovereigns were rolling about the ground. 
At last, as if satiated with play, a hand was raised 
behind him, and he was levelled to the ground. " Ha !" 
said Brown to Villiers, who were gazing on the scene 
from the bow^ window, " there is our unfortunate friend ; 
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he hms neither saved his money, nor has his money saved 
him. But shall we fire ? " 

"Not yet," said Villiers; "the miserable wretches 
are intoxicated. Blood enough has been shed already, 
if more can be spared ; they may be incapable of doing 
mischief and must be insensible to menace." And, 
apparently, this was the case. They advanced close up 
to the inn, dashed 'their weapons against the wall, but 
made no eflS^rt to enter. 

" Are there not some boys climbing over the wall? " 
said Brown. " Look, sir, close by the wall that has been 
broken down by the explosion." 

" Yes," said Villiers, " there is a man helping a boy 
oven Look, he is giving hi m a torch. Let Bonsor have 
an eye to the yard. I confess I like these fiery weapons 
fiir less than the pickaxes and pikes. Happily, they do 
not seem to have any of their wits about them." And 
the mob indeed had not; but there was another near 
them who had, — the same who was assisting over 
the wall the young boy, to whom he had suggested the 
exploit. 

" Surety," said Villiers, a short time after, ** I smell 
fire. There is smoke coming up the staircase. They 
cannot have found means to throw fire into the house? " 
But he had scarcely uttered the words, when Bonsor 
rushed up stairs to tell him that the lower rooms were in 
flames. 

"All of them ?" asked ViUiers. 

" Three," said Brown. " They have managed to 
throw fire in among the bedding and chairs, and the 
things are too crowded for us to get at it." 

It was the first moment that Villiers had felt despair. 
But he now sank down, and groaned aloud. Presently 
he sprang dp, as if ashamed of his weakness. 

" Can we make a sally ?" he said to Brown. 

Brown shook his head. " There are but five of us, 
and there are two women and the sick gentleihan to 
protect, and he not able to walk. It would be certain 
destruction." 

And at that minute the clock struck once more. 



"Three hours !'* exGlaimed Villiers. **If we could onlj 
gain a little time — ^half an hourmore !" 

But the smoke now rolled up the stairs in thicker 
volutaeis. 

" Where are the wet blankete V* cried VUliers. But 
on examining, it was found- impossible to use thenlb The 
fire had been thrown in among the loose furniture^ and 
it was hopeless to attempt to extinguish it. 

" Bonsor,*' said ViHiers, ^' close &st the doors of these 
rooms. Help me to tear away this part of the staircase. 
Now throw down into the opening carpets, rugs — any* 
thing which will close it up*, You have a cistern on 
that floor; get at the pipe, and have water ready to keep 
them wet with. If we can stop the conrniunication be- 
tween the two fio6rSj we may last ©ut yet." 

" Why, sir," said Bonsor, " I have often heavd my 
&ther say that this house was built by a man who luuha 
patent for keeping houses from being burnt. It was he 
who built that house in which the king and aU his court 
drank tea in the upper room, while the under room waft 
set on a blaze with &ggots and tar-barreb. He hai 
something — mortar, I think-— put between all the joist& - 
of the ceilings, so that the fire cannot get at the wood." 

•• Thank — " exclaimed Villiers. He was going to 
^nish the exclamation, but even in his deepest emotion 
lie hesitated to use the sacred name. He only looked 
up reverently, fervently, and gratefully. This ; may 
help us." 

And they proceeded with great eneigy to accomplish 
what he Had suggested. The staircase was pulled away» 
the aperture filled up. Nothing remained for them but, 
to sit down and gaze upon each other, while the devour- 
ing element beneath them was roaring and chafing under 
their feet as if impatient to obtain access to them. 

'* It^s very odd, sir," said Bonsor, who had just suc- 
ceeded in turning the pipe of the cistern, so as to give 
them a command of water, "but my father, who was 
yoW fkther's tenant, sir, at Rudgely Farm, when he 
'Wh this house, always had « fitncf that it would be 
bomt some day or otfesr. It V wondorfiil how tUa|s 
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turn out. Who would have thought, when he had that 
mortar put to the ceilings, and this great leaden cistern 
huilt, so many years back, that it would have stood us in 
this stead now ? It looks wonderfully like a Providence." 

And Villiers thought how many such Providences oc- 
cur each hour, connecting the most remote occurrences, 
and planned by an eye to which there is neither paist nor 
future in its provisions for the dispensation of justice. 

** Why," continued Bonsor, *' that leaden cistern itselC 
we used to laugh at him for building ; only he would 
have it. And it cost him a power of money. He hod it 
made over the wood-house and coal-house, and built it 
upon great thick walls strong enough for a house. I shall 
never forget when the bill came in for lining it with 
lead. But he made the best of it, and bade us not laugh^ 
for one of these days we should find the use of it 1 do 
not know if he thought anything of the kind of doings we 
have had to-night, for at that time there were no mines 
opened here. But he always had a sort of superstition 
about that cistern ; and so have I." 

It is wonderful with what avidity minds in moments 
of danger sieze upon omens. The leaden cistern was. 
something more than an omen. But even in this light 
it encouraged them ; and the party renewed their exer- 
tions to keep the aperture of the staircase closely blocked 
up with wet carpets. Apparently their effi>rts were sue 
cessflil. The flames roared underneath their feet ; vast 
whirlwinds of smoke gushed out of the lower windows, 
and swept round them, at times almost suffocating them ; 
but their position was still tenable. There was no ne- 
cessity to keep watch at the windows ; they were pro- 
tected from the attack of the assailants by the very flames 
which were threatening their destruction. 

■ " Take care, do not waste the water," said Villiers ; 
"I think the fire is wearing itself out ;" when Brown 
came rushing to him in consternation. They had for- 
gotten the back staircase. The flight of steps opened in 
a corner of the kitchen, which, being paved with stone, 
was the last part which th^ fire had reached. But it had 
penetrated there, had crept along the dressers and ranges 
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of shelves, and had seized the sUirs ; and volumes of 
smoke and flame were now bursting from the passage, 
on which it opened upon the first floor. Villiers hastened 
to the spot. They endeavored to tear down the wood- 
woric, but the fire would not allow of their approach* 
Water was thrown in every way possible upon the floor ; 
but their carpets and rugs had all been employed on the 
front stairs. And as Villiers was hurrying to Bentley's 
room, that he might be removed to the attic, Bonsor met 
him, with a &oe of horrible despair, to tell him that the 
leaden cistern was exhausted. Villiers could only ex- 
claim ^^ God's will be done 1 Get your wife and your 
boys up stairs," he said ; ** there we may make another 
Btand yet. Brown, help me to wrap Mr. Bentley in theie 
clothes. Can you walk ?" 

" I will try." 

^ Make haste !" 

And supported between Villiers and Bevan, Bentlej 
was removed into the garret. To this there was but one 
staircase ; and, as &r as it was possible, they contrived 
to block this up in the same manner as befere* And 
when all was done, they assembled in one of the roomsy 
and gazed upon each other's i&ces. Brown looked at 
his watch. It was near six, and broad daylight. 

^^ Is there not an opening in the roof?" said Villiers. 
^ Go, Brown, and see if the smoke will enable you to 
look out ; it may command the road. See if they are 
coming." 

Brown led the room. He had to pass through a daik 
sort of ck>set to reach the ladder which led to the trap- 
door in the roof. As he opened the door, by the dim 
light which streamed in he saw a figure crouched up in 
one corner, and glaring on him with eyes of defiance. 
Before he could return or advance a pistol -ball whizzed 
past him ; and he threw himself upon the man. The rest 
heard the shot, and were with him in an instant. The 
miserable man was seized, disarmed, dragged to the 
light, and found to be covered with blood, and every fea- 
Cure of his fiice disfigured. He did not utter a word, 
but scowled on them like a fiend. He was evidentl]^ one 
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of the assailants, and not of the meanest class. He, fihe 
Bonsor and the others,^ had been stunned, and had re- 
covered, but not till the house was on fire. He had been 
Ihrown b^ the explosion into a dark comer of the kitch- 
en, in which no one had observed him ; and when roi»ed 
from hts stupefaction by the flames, wounded as he was 
in his jaw, and in an agony of pain, he had managed to 
crawl up the back stairs. It was the only chance of 
escape ; and he had hidden himself in the pUce least 
likely of discovery, resolved to prolong his life as long as 
possible, and planted, with his last^ bullet, ta ahoot the 
first man who approached him. 

" Villiers, Villiers \ ** whispered Bentley, as he raised 
himself feebly from the mattrass on which they had laid 
him, *' that is the man who stabbed me ! " 

It was Wheeler. What would have been the conduct 
of the others on such a discovery had they beeti left to 
themselves, it is hard to say. They threw themselves 
on' him even now, and perhaps would have hurled him 
from the window ; but Bentley started up, and implored 
them to desist Villiers himself rescued him. ^^ Place 
him on the floor," he said. '* Have you his arms? '^ 

"Yes." 

He bade the policeman stand over and watch him. 

" Shall we tie him hand and foot, sir? " 

•*No," replied Villiers ; " not here — ^not in such an 
hourr-not when the house is on fire. Leave him to the 
just judgment of the Almighty." 

And for a time their attention was withdrawn from 
him by a crash underneath. It was the falling of the fivst 
floor. For a few minutes there was a lull in the fury of 
the flames, and then they burst forth with redoubted 
violence. The smoke began to find its way through the 
crevices of the planks, notwithstanding the inode in which 
they had been secured by the builder. The heat became 
intolerable ; huge flakes- of fire swept up into the air, 
and fell again upon the roof, and threatened to kindle 
Uiat. It was evident that all was over; 

" Open that window," said Villiersi " the wind aets 
offfirom that quarter." 



And Brown went to it, and looked out. In doin^ so 
lie roused the poor landlady fh)in the stu[>e^tioB in 
which she was lying while Bevan and Bentley were 
prayingv She haxl sunk down in one comer of the 
rooB^ ; her husband had seated himself by her side, and 
held her in his bosom. The two boys had nestled them- 
selves at her ^t, and she had clasped both their hands 
in hers ; and with her eyes closed, as if she dared not 
loek-on them, she was muttering to herselfl Once 
she opened her eyes, and saw the poor servant-maid 
crying as if her heart would break. Poor Mary was 
alone, without a friend. She herself would perish with 
those she loved best. It was a consolation ; and she 
beckoned to the poor girl to come and sit down beside 
them. They were all speechless ; only the mother at 
times muttered a few broken words—" To die such a 
death ! To be burned alive, and they so young ! My poor 
boys— -my beautifiil boys ! To be burned to death 1 
Help ! " she cried, and rushed to the window. *' Help I 
help ! in the name of Him who died for you ! Will you 
burn us alive — mother and children — ^husband and wife— 
who never harmed you ? " But her voice was lost in the 
roaring of the flames. Nor was there any one to hear. 
The crowd had dispersed; all round the house was 
empty ; two boys only were standing in the yard. 

"They are young like you," she cried. "You have 
a mother. Would you like to see her burned to death ?" 
and she stretched herself out of the casement, till one 
o£ the boys, with fair hair and delicate features, which 
strangely contrasted with his poor dress, caught sight of 
her. " There are ladders," she cried, " there are ladders 
—put them up here, up by the cistern — here under the 
window — ^for the love of God, for the love of God ! " 

And the fair boy, evideritly horrified, endeavored to 
move a ladder which lay on the ground, where it had 
been brought by the assailants to scale the walls ; but 
his strength was unequal to it. Villiers came to the 
window. It was the poor boy whose life he himself 
had saved from a similar fate. The boy caught sight of 
him, and utteied a loud cry. " Help ! help ! " he said 
VOL. II — 7* 
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to his coane ttardj companion, who onlj cursed him fbr 
a fool. And as the poor feUow was endeavoring to move 
the ladder, he received a slap on his fitce from behind, 
and the same figure which has so often appeared, ap- 
peared once more, and harshly bidding them both come 
with him, and not meddle with what did not concern them, 
he dragged him away. Villiers saw this; but as he 
looked up he saw something else. ** They are coming, 
they are coming ! " he cried ; and the troop of dragoons 
appeared in full gallop on the brow of the bill. It was a 
moment of intense suffering. There was help close at 
hand ; but it would reach them too late. The low room 
was already filled with a dense smoke ; the heat was 
intolerable. There were sounds of something &lling 
beneath them, as the ceiling was giving way, and the 
floor in several places seemed sinking. At Yilliers's 
exclamation they had all fallen on their knees, all but 
Wheeler, who, with his fitce crouched as close as possible 
to the floor that he might escape the smoke, lay perfectly 
silent, but evidently in great agony ; and as Bovan 
prayed aloud, his features settled into a horrible ex- 
pression of scorn and despair. A few minutes more 
must bring the troops to them ; but the delay of a minute 
might be fatal, and it might be some time before they 
could be discerned. And Villiers rose to go to another 
window, and endeavor to enlarge the opening, to give 
more air. As he looked out from it he observed the 
leaden cistern. It was at a considerable depth beneath 
hira; but he resolved to venture. The cords of the beds 
were taken out, knots were tied in them, one end was 
made fast round a bedstead, and in the midst of the 
inexpressible anxiety of all who gathered to watch his 
descent, he climbed through the window and slided down 
the rope. It swung fearfiilly as it received the weight ; 
but he had been accustomed in youth to g3rmnastic 
exercises, and, getting his feet against the 'wall, he 
contrived to land himself safely on the brickwork edge 
of the cistern. But his foot had no sooner touched it 
than he endeavored to spring up again and hold by the 
rope. His ancle had touched the brick, and was blistered 
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with the. heat, for the store of wood and coal which were 
deposited in the place underneath had been set fire to^ 
and had acted as a furnace. He clung to the rope with 
all his strength, as it swung backwards and forwards vio- 
lently over the cistern ; and as his eyes turned down 
they saw a sight enough to appal the stoutest heart, for 
the bottom over which he was swinging was full of 
melted lead. Even now his presence of mind did not 
forsalce him. As the rope swung over to the edge he 
arrested it with his foot, landed on the narrow brink, all 
but lost his balance, and fell backwards into the cistern ; 
but with a desperate plunge he recovered himself and 
the next moment threw himself on the ground. He fell 
upon his &ce, half stunned, shattered, and bruised, but 
with his senses still awake. As he rose upon his feet, he 
heard the dragoons galloping into the street ; and a shout 
firom the window over his head told him there was not a 
moment to lose. In an instant he was in the fi*ont of the 
house. Some dragoons had dismounted. Together 
they rushed into the yard, and the ladder was raised to 
the window from which he had himself descended ; it 
was the only one accessible. He would himself have 
mounted, but was conscious that his wounded artn 
and bruised frame rendered him less serviceable than 
others. The sergeant therefore ascended the ladder. 
The women were placed on it, and reached the ground 
safely. Bonsor and Brown wer.e preparing to lower 
Bentley fit>m the window next ; but just then a part of 
the floor began to give way. Bentley entreated them to 
save themselves ; he was prepared for his fiite. He 
would wait till the last. He entreated them not to think 
of him ; and had nearly persuaded them to let the boys 
escape next, when, from the corner of the room in which 
he had been crouching, Wheeler sprang forward and 
thrust them aside. He leaped upon the window like a 
maniac escaped froni his keeper. A prospect of siv^ing 
his life once more opened ; and he threw himself upoii 
the ladder — ^his foot missed — ^he strove to recover himself 
but In vain. He tottered — staggered — clung to it — ^but 
in vain ; and ViUiers saw him fell headlong into th^ 
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cistern. There was a cry, such as no one theii 
present had ever heard before— ^ne of such unutterable 
horror, that, for years afterwards, Villiers would wake up 
in the middle of the night, as he ^ncied he heard it inhis 
dreams, smd the cold sweat would stand in drops upon his 
fi)rehead. Villiers sprang upon the ladder. The mise- 
rable being had &llen upon his hands and knees in the 
pool of molten lead ! He saw Villiers, and shrieked to 
him to save him. He called him by his name ; but it 
was hopeless. He offered worlds to saVe him. ^ Take 
me out I take me out ? It is a hell 1 I will tell all— -I 
can tell you all I Oh, Mr. Villiers, help me I I can tell 
you what you would give worlds to know ! I have seen 
your papers — ^I know where your child is I Help me ! 
Help me I " And as Villiers, struck to the heart, was 
almost plunging to rescue him, the poor wretch fell upon 
his &ce. It was all over. Bentley, Brown— aU of them 
descended the ladder. They were 8aved^<--saved asl^< a 
miracle. They gathered round Villiers, who had saved 
them ; but he had fallen against a wail, like one petrified. 
"I have seen your papers I " **I know where your 
child is I ^ The words rung in his ears-^" I know 
where your child is ! " Once more he sprang up^the 
ladder, in the vain thought that all might not be lost ; but 
he was dragged back by Brown and Bevan. There 
was a crash, — a shock, — ^the roof fell in,-'^nd it was all 
cfver. 

*^I always thought," said Bonsor to his wife the ixsaX 
day, ^ that the leaden cistern had been buih for Bome 
purpose I " 



CHAPTER Xn. 

Wb must now pass over a space of three weeks, during 
which Villiers, by the strict injunctions of Mr. Morgan 
and Dr. Mayo, was confined to his room at the Prioty. 
He su&red acutely from the injuries which he had rt« 
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ceivied ; ftnd though he submitted patiently and calmly, • 
the trial was most severe. His own feelings would liaVd 
cast aside all thought of bodily anguish in the search for 
some clue to the Few words which had been uttered by 
the miserable man Wheeler, and which in every waking 
hour, and even in his dreams, rang in his ears — ^^ I know 
where your child is!" Even VilHers's patience and 
humility would scarcely have been proof against the au- 
thority which bound htm to quietude at such a moment, 
had not Bevan and Beattle, and, with still more judgment 
and sagacity, Brown, the superintendent of the police, 
undertaken to prosecute the inquiries for him, and en- 
gaged in it with an untiring zeal and aflection, which 
ViUiers's conduct and character had rapidly won firom 
them. 

There had been little difficulty in tracing through 
Cookesley, who had withdrawn from the outbreak as 
soon as he saw the direction which it was about to take, 
a connection between Wheeler and the mysterious 
Pearce ; for Wheeler, incautious and passionate, had 
often suffered himself to speak before his companions on 
subjects on which Pearce himself studiously preserved 
the strictest reserve. Pearce himself had been traced to 
Hawkstone, and even, by Miss Brook's assistance, to 
poor Margaret's lodging. But there all clue had ceased. 
Connell, and his wife, and boy — all had disappeared. 
Margaret, who might be supposed to know something of 
their visiter, was Ipng, in a state of insanity, in the hos- 
pital ; and Beattie and Brown were at this time in Lon- 
don, endeavoring to procure some aid from the information 
of the London police. Their return was expected this 
evening ; and Villiers, with the assistance of a stick, 
was slowly pacing up and down the long library of the 
Priory, while the shadows fell darker and darker ; and 
at every sound of rustling leaves or moaning wind which 
could be possibly mistaken for the crashing of wheels, he 
started, and his heart beat, while he listened at the win- 
dows, — all in vain. It is a dreary hour, that twilight 
before the curtains can be closed and lamps lighted; 
when nature is darkening without, and all is cold and 
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Taoaot within. And Villiers, as he looked round upon 
the heavy, gloomy recesses of the library, and then out 
upon the range of park, which stretched, without sign of 
human habitation, &r into the wooded recesses of the hill- 
side, thought within himself of solitude. He was rich, 
he was master of possessions which the world might 
envy. The earth lay before him with all its charms, if 
they had been charms to him. The cup of life had in- 
deed been quafied, and its bitterness had been tasted— 
exquisite bitterness even at the brim I Still the years of 
a manhood full of energy and promise stretched out to 
tempt him to indulge in any dream of ambition which rank, 
and genius, and power, and influence could dare to form. 
And yet upon Villiers's heart there lay a dead, cold, 
aching void. He was solitary. There was no one to 
share his existence, to renew his being. And though 
Villiers knew that the solitude of a Christian was &r 
other than that of the worldling, the knowledge was not 
yet (alas ! how rarely can it be) realised, and incorpora- 
ted with consciousness. He was abandoning himself to 
a morbid reflection and commiseration upon his own con- 
dition, when his eye fell upon the picture of Lady Esther, 
which now hung over the fire-place in the library, and it 
operated, as it always did, to recall him from himself to 
others. He thought of that dreary solitude of the heart 
in which his mother's last years had been spent upon 
earth. Then his memory glanced upon poor Macarthy, 
and on the loneliness which must have fallen upon him 
had his life been spared, and he himself had become an 
outcast from his own faith and Church, without any shel- 
ter in the Church of England to receive him in that fear- 
ful crisis. Then he turned to Bentley, and took up and 
, tore with indignation, a printed paper which had been 
sent to him that morning, and in which Bentley 's name 
was mixed up with some slanderous and cruel insinua- 
tions. And he foresaw that Bentley himself was about 
to be exposed to a fearful struggle, in which he stood 
alone, with scarcely any but Villiers to support him. 

And then his eye fell upon a portfolio of drawings 
which lay upon the table liear him ; and, as if summon- 
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ing up resolution to recall his thoughts from morbid med- 
itation upon solitude to immediate practical effi)rts to 
provide a consolation and relief for it, he rang the bell, 
and desired the servant to make his compliments to Mr* 
Plasmer, and if he had finished his wine, to say that 
Villiers would be happy to see him in the library. 

Mr. Plasmer, the servant said, had dined immediately 
after his return from his walk into the park ; and in about 
fife minutes the gentleman made his apperance. 

Now Mr. Plasmer was a fiishionable architect and 
designer, and had been recommended to Villiers by a 
nobleman who knew his reputation, though utterly inca- 
pable of estimating his powers of art ; and having arrived 
from London the same afternoon, he was now ushered 
into Villiers's presence. . Villiers received him kindly ; 
he would have received him cordially ; but there was a 
fluency and ease about Mr. Plasmer's manner which 
produced the very opposite effect upon Villiers. And 
the architect having seated himself^ without being request- 
ed, in an easy chair, he proceeded to express his admi- 
ration of the Priory, and of all that it contained. 

"Only a few touches, Mr. Villiers, wanted here and 
there ; a slight artistic finish to be given to the details ; 
a little more rounding off of outline, and you will be 
complete, as I was saying to my friend Lord George the 
other day," 

But if there was one thing which offended Villier's 
fastidious taste, it was an assumption of pretended inti- 
macy with persons of high rank ; and it induced him to 
do what he rarely endured to do, to interrupt Mr. Plas- 
mer in his sentence, by asking if he had walked towards 
the ruins? 

" Indeed, yes, Mr. Villiers," replied Plasmer ; " and 
charming they are — ^wondrously picturesque, and lovely. 
What a pity that you cannot command them from your 
dining-room windows here." 

" I fear," answered Villiers coldly, " that the sight of 
buildings in ruins, which had been dedicated to religion, 
would not, frora choice, fbiro any part in a landscape 
which I should like to command from my dining-room 
windows." 
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«« Indeed! No! Ha! Mr. ViUien, certainly not," 
replied Mr. Plasmer, somewhat perplexed to understand 
Villiers's meaning. 

"I was induced, sir," said Villiers, gravely, ** to re- 
quest your assistance in restoring and repairing a portion 
of those ruins, which I am unwilling to permit to remain 
in their present state.'' 

*' Indeed ! ha ! certainly," said Plasmer, *' they are 
gone a leetie-^eetle too fiir. The east gable requires 
a leetle propping. I suppose, Mr. Villiers, you will turf 
down the chapel, and plant flowers ? A lady's flower- 
garden, judiciously managed, will look charming under 
the east window. Some of my new designed Gothic 
trellis- work will be quite delicious there." 

*• No," answered Villiers, with increasing coldness ; 
*'Iam desirous not of turning a consecrated building 
into a flower-garden, but of restoring it to a more proper 
purpose." 

''Ha! indeed! certainly, Mr. Villiers," replied 
Pksmer. ''{Something usefiil and ornamental too— I 
understand. Farm-buildings? Ha! or a conservatory? 
Charming things are Gothic conservatories, in the florid 
style. And yet, Mr. Villiers, &rm.buildings group w6ll 
in Gothic. It was but the other day I put a superb cast- 
iron window, pointed, in the florid style, into the gable 4»f 
my friend the Marquis's new stables at Matchambury 
Park. We tossed up a little spire for a pigeon-bonse, 
ran a new light battlement and pinnacles round the pig- 
sties and cart-house ; and you can't think what a 'charm- 
ing composition they made— quite in the abbey style ; 
and made a lovely point from his terrace — quite naturals" 

" I fear you have mistaken me," said Villiers, slow- 
ly ; '' it is not my intention to profane a religious build- 
ing by converting it into pig-sties and stables ; and if I 
were building such things from the ground, I should cer- 
tainly not wish them to be in the abbey style* My db- 
ject is to restore the chapel as a chapel." 

" Ha ! certainly ! indeed, Mr. Villiers," said Phw- 
mer. "Very noble! very liberal ! Charming to see 
the number of churches which are rising, every di^. I 
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JiETB built ten myself within the last two yean, 120M. 
each — ^no more, I assure you—cheap as dirt." 

" It is not my wish," said Villiers, " to raise a build- 
ing dedicated to such a purpose as a chapel with that 
which costs me nothing." He began to despair of Mr. 
Plasmer; but he still ventured to add, *^I was informed 
that you were practically acquainted with the details of 
Gothic architecture, and could assist me in obtaining 
accurate admeasurements and mouldings €rom the por- 
tions which still remain." 

"Indeed! ha! certainly, Mr. Villiers," said Pbis- 
mer, with a self-satisfied smile ; " few men of the age, 
I flatter myself are such perfect masters as myself of 
the delicate touches, the true taste, the fine theory of a 
genuine Gothic style. It was I, sir, that fitted up that 
gem, as Mr. Robins judiciously called it, that gem and 
jewel of art, Camatioh Abbey, on the banks of the 
Thames, at Putney. My stucco, Mr. Villiers, stood 
wonderfully well there. When Alderman Hobson 
bought it — a dull man that, sir — mere city-bred, no taste, 
but abundance of cash"*— and Mr. Plasmer, to Villiers's 
great annoyance, looked at him with a vulgar smile of 
intelligence — *^he sent for me. ^Plasmer,' said hd, 
* you see this box'— it was a mere square house ; ma- 
hogany door in the middle^ four windows in front, two 
«teps, green verandah, round sweep, laurels, flower-bor- 
ders, and distant view of the Thames through the chim- 
neys of the gas-works. Nothing, Mn Villiers, I assure 
jou; positively a mere nothing. However, said the 
alderman to mlS, 'Plasmer/ says he, * my good felloW, 
you know next year I am to be Lord Mayor. I do not 
care for money. My daughters want a place ; some- 
thing of the antique, they tell me. I took them this 
fiummer to see Tintera, and Netley, and Fountains Ab- 
bey ; they teU me something of that kind, you know. 
You are a clever fellow, you know, and can tell all about 
it. Arabella will explain to you better than I can. You 
may draw upon me, you know.' Well, Mr. Villiers, we 
set about it , and we produced, sk— yes, out of that 
equate four- windowed house*— we produced ' the gem i' 
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Only a few touches, Mr. Villiers. I bad by roe the troa 
frames of the Gothic windows ready made. We threw 
out a charming oriel in the middle — ^rather heavy for the 
wall, but we did it in wood and plaster to imitate stone, 
— put painted glass into the drawing-room windows — 
Scripture subjects, all of them, quite appropriate ; bought 
a lot of armor* which we hung up in the hall— only 
ten feet square, but charmingly pretty ; solemn rather^- 
liltle light, dark roof, coats of arms, and stags' horns — 
all that kind of thing ^" 

But here, to Villiera's great relief, the servant inter- 
rupted Mr. Plasmer's loquacity by bringing, lights and 
closing the window-curtains. ■ 

" And yet, sir," resumed Plasmer, before Villiers 
could change the subject, ** this was but a mere toy. I 
used to smile when the alderman talked of the Abbey ; 
but he was proud of it : and, indeed, though I say it, he 
had reason. It was a gem. But my great work— my 
Capo d*Opera, Mr. Villiers — ^you understand Italian- 
was at Lord Gormanburgh's — magnificent place that — ^I 
fitted up his dining-room there at an enormous cost 
• Plasmer,' said he, ' my good fellow ' (for indeed he knew 
that I had a great regard for him) — ^ Plasmer,' said be, 
as we were walking one day in the picture-gallery, arm- 
in-arm, *you must St up my new dining-room. I know 
your taste. It must be Gothic, pure Gothic, everything 
appropriate ; spare no expense ; draw upon roe ; only, 
as I said, let it be all appropriate.' Well, Mr. Villiers, 
we set to work — he and I together, and we produced — 
Ha ! I see you never saw it. But it was something 
quite beyond all description. Indeed, I may say, I ex- 
hausted all my powers upon it. It was my chef'tTceuvre* 
You understand French, of course, Mr. Villiers ? " 

Villiers bit his lip, and made a faint attempt to incline 
his head in token that he was listening, but he could 
scarcely succeed. 

" Well, Mr. Villiers," continued the unexausted archi- 
tect, delighted with the silence of his new listener— 
"well, Mr. Villiers, I had by me a lot of the most 
charming oak-carving from a church at Antwerp—^ 
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Scnrfpture subjects, and the stalls beautifully executed, 
with angels' heads, and pinnacles and pannels — all that 
sort of thing, you know. Well, we ranged them round 
the sides of the room, and they looked charmingly — quite 
in the purest style. Luckily, the billiard-room was next 
to the dining-room ; so we knocked down the partition, 
made an entrance through a charming arch, with clus- 
tered pillars and mouldings, lighted the new room with 
lancet windows, and placed the sideboard at the end on 
three steps. Gormanburgh — " here Villiers writhed a 
little, as unable to bear any more, but Mr. Plasmer was 
insensible to the movement — ^' Gormanburgh," continued 
Mr. Plasmer, '' would insist on having a splendid cellaret. 
He gave capital wines— capital,'' he repeated, and 
amacked his lips ; ^^ sometimes drank a little too. hard, 
but that was all his friends' fault — men of the turf, you 
know — ^fond of hard living. However, what were we to 
do for the cellaret? when, luckily, I procured a model of 
a charming font, the one at Lynn, canopy crocketed, with 
pinnacles and niches — aH that kind of things" Villiers 
writhed again, and attempted to stop Mr. Plasmer; but 
he was beyond the control of a sign. ''As fi>r the side- 
board," he continued, '' we had it modelled in stone from 
Edward L's altar-tomb in Westminster Abbey. Gor- 
manburgh had some magnificent gold plate, church plate, 
which he had bought in Spain when the monasteries 
were plundered-— chalices, patines, flagons, and that kind 
of thing. I recommended him to buy a couple of silver- 
gilt candelabra, quite appropriate ; and when he gave 
his grand dinners, I cannot tell you how splendid it 

looked — all on the al I mean the sideboanl." Vil- 

liers half rose from his seat, but to no purpose. 

" But the best thing after all," added Mr. Plasmer, 
imperturbably, '' was his pictures. He had some splendid 
paintings, which we placed about the room, with side- 
boards under them — all appropriate, especially three 
lovely Martyrdoms, and a magnificent St. Jerome — fine 
coloring, delicate flesh-tints — ^the expression of agony 
wonderful. We had lamps so managed as to throw a 
full light upon them, so that ^7e could see them while 
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sitting over our wine— quite a feast of art Oormanburgh 
was fond of art, i ravir. You understand French, Mr. 
Villiers. Well, sir," continued Plasmer, ^' at the other 
end of the room we built a gallery — three pmnted arches^ 
clustered columns, pinnacles, niches, all appropriate, and 
in this we placed the organ. Gormanburgh was passion- 
ately fond of music, sacred music especially, and would 
always have it played during dinner. The last time I 
dined with him we had the Stabat Mater after the first' 
course, and the Requiem — Mozart's Requiem^-^uring 
the dessert : it was quite delicious — so soothing-*— 4he 
whole thing— all in character — so appropriate*" Villiers 
sat perfectly still and motionless. At last Mr. Plaannr 
came to a close. 

" But I have reserved one triumph. It certainly was 
the chimney-piece. I had by me a most magnificent 
group of carving from the abbey of St. Jacques, in BeU 
gium^— old oak, charmingly executed--4iigel8, add that 
kind of thing-subject, the Day of Judgment; in th» 
middle a most splendid group of the Virgin and ChiUf 
crowned by— -*." 

"Stop, sir," cried Villiers, with aToica of intsoft 
horror and indignation. *' Do you know of what yoa am 
speak ingi " 

Poor Mr. Plasmer nearly jumped from his dnlr. 
But Villiers took no notice. He rang the bell, uid 
ordering the servant to take coflTee for the architect inta 
the drawing-room, he apologised briefly for cutting short 
the conversation ; and Mr. Plasmer, though somewhat 
dismayed, and wholly unconscious of any ofienee which 
he had committed against either good taste or good 
feeling, bowed himself out of the room; 

As the door closed, Villiers could not help exclaiming, 
''And this, then, is art in England in the nineteenSi 
century ! And such is the horrible profanation to which 
the romance of religion, without its spirit, is leading 
those who ought to make every work of the hand, asr^ 
the mind, minister to holiness and devotion. Art ia the 
hands of vulgar and mercenary tools, detached from «U 
high philosophy, from all practical pietjr^ tamed iiitiit« 
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puppet-show, or a painted gewgaw, or made a mere toy 
fer sale at some paltry exhibition— -art, which can dare 
to -place the triumphs of saints and the agonies of mar* 
tyrdoms as an object to luxuriate on in a banqiiet«room-— 
lurt, which can rifle churches to furnish drawing-rooms, 
and mix, like another Belshazzar, the holiest vessels of 
the most awfiil mysteries with the cups to be drained in 
debauchery-^art, which rather than forego the decoration 
of a room will preserve and admire what the Scriptures 
denounce as an idol, and what cannot but be horrible 
blasphemy. Alas!" thought Villiers, "if we condemn 
fts- priestcraft, and superstition, and pious fraud, the 
employment of art by popery for the purpose of ruling 
minds and warming hearts to mistaken piety, what shall 
be said of our use of it to generate nothing but pro&ne- 

He sighed deeply, and then, to relieve himself he 
tepefied the portfolio which lay be£>re him, and in which, 
with his own hand, he had sketched out his proposed 
restoration of the ruins of the Priory. There was the 
tsbapel, rising with its lofty roof, its pinnacles, and its 
tower, in the centre of the group. Close by it was the 
Hftll^ with its oriel restored^ and the porch, with its flight 
t)f steps, and its tall windows, less ornamented than those 
of the chapel. Round it, in a little quadrangle opening 
to* the south under a cloister, were ranged the buildings 
intended to be occupied by the tenants of the edifice. 
They were low, yet beautifully broken with buttresses, 
and dormers, and clustered chimneys ; and Villiers, 
who possessed an exquisite taste for landscape gardening, 
had struck out a few hints upon the paper of a green 
sward running in between the buttresses, and sprinkled 
with shrubs and trees. At one side he had added a 
projecting mass of building, under which he had written 
in pencil, ^' School and Dormitory ;" and in a separate 
group, only connected with the main building by a low 
cloister, and looking out upon the south bank, was a 
sketch of another set of apartments, under which he had 
also written in pendil, " Infirmary." 

He was throwing in a few additional touches with his 
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pencil, when the servant infinrmed him that Mi Plasmer 
would be glad to see him again. And befbrt Villien 
could either decline or accept the ofller, the architect 
re-appeared. He brought in his hand a large roll of 
drawings, and begged, if Villiers had time, that he would 
just cast his^ eye over them, as it might assist them in 
their plans for the Priory. And without giving Villiers 
an opportunity of resistance, he spread on the table 
before him a long regular mason-like elevation of a 
building with a centre and two wings exactly alike. 

'* This," said Mr. Plasmer, ** is my drawing for the 
new United Anti-religious-^distinction College in the 
north of Ireland— ^Grothic, you see, Mr. Villiers, pure 
Gothic. Singular what a rage there is for all that is old. 
The institution itself quite a novelty, but the architecture 
all antique. I took Westminster Abbey for my model ;' 
scale smaller, but very like, except where the old archi- 
tects failed. Centre building, the principal house, dining- 
room twenty-eight by eighteen, two drawing-rooms, 
folding doors, small study, capital kitchen and offices, 
butler's pantry, bath-room, four best bed -rooms— every- 
thing completer Here you have in the wings admirable 
and commodious lecture-rooms, museums, library, reading- 
room, — wings, you observe, regular,— three stories,-— 
windows all pointed,— >muUion8 of wood, — string course, 
corbels, bosses, and all that of my new patent stucco, 
— stands the weather admirably, Mr. Villiers, — we shall 
be able to take our mouldings in it at the Priory cheap 
as dirt." ' 

As Mr. Plasmer paused, Villiers was compelled to 
make some reply, and he coldly observed that he was not 
fond of stucco in ecclesiastical buildings ; and that every- 
thing which might be done at the Priory he should wish 
to be real. 

'* Certainly, certainly," said Mr. Plasmer. •* I made 
the very same remark to my friend, Sir George, when he 
was building his artificial ruin — ^ruin, Mr. Villiers, of an 
abbey, at Bumham Grove, near Bristol. Sir George, 
said I, you must have something real, something to 
intere8t---a tombstone or two, or some fragments from 
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Tintem ; here they are, quite close to you ; mere brick 
and mortar, I told him, was not enough for real genuine 
taste.*' 

Villiers was silent, and then asked if there were any 
rooms for fellows, or any chapel, in the design of Mr. 
Plasmer's college. 

" Oh, no ! " replied the architect ; " no new colleges 
in the present day have more than a Principal or Presi- 
dent, whatever they choose to call him. One person at 
the head is quite enough to make a college, if he has such 
a namev And as for the chapel, of course that could not 
be-— the professor of Greek is a Unitarian, and the pro- 
fessor of Chemistry a Baptist. It was never dreamed of." 

*' And what is the salary of the Principal '.' " asked 
Villiers. " With so large a house, he must require a 
considerable income. " 

" Twelve hundred a year," replied Mr. Plasmer. 
** The committee have guaranteed him that. They could 
not procure a first-rate scholar for less." 

Villiers sighed, and begging that the architect would 
excuse his wishing to be alone that evening, he once 
more rang the bell, and bowed him out of the room. 
Much that he had heard would have appeared exagge- 
ration ; but his eye glanced on the newspapers on a 
table near him ; and there he remembered the programmes 
of fashionable concerts, in which the most awful subjects, 
the Stabat Mater, and the Dies Irse, were blasphemously 
made the amusement of gay and laughing throngs, and, 
to divert the mind from their solemnity, were inter- 
spersed with light airs from operas, and sung by opera 
singers under the direction of prelates of the Church. 
He had himself seen upon the sideboards of noblemen 
chalices and holy vessels, once consecrated for the altars 
of churches, and which were now supposed to be common, 
because, having been plundered by one hand, they had 
been purchased from the plunderer by another. And he 
had seen, even in London, houses fitted up in the midst 
of Regent Street as if they had been built in the days of 
Elizabeth, and in which religious carvings, pro&nely but 
Buperstitiously designed for holy buildings, were now still 
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profimdy applied, without a thooght of toe n^ 
tones which they represented, or the idolatry whieh 
they contained, to support side-boards, and decorate 
clrawing<^rooin8. 

: Perchance, thought Viliiers to himself^ if art once 
more in England is to be elevated and consecrated, 
and made Uie handmaid of religion and truth, it must find 
some blessed shelter in some holy place, where the 
minds whioh gave it birth may be nursed up in prayer 
and. meditation, shielded from the vanities of the .worlds 
and Uie applauses of a mob, and the bribery of money. 
It may be that a religious home is as needful ^r the 
painter, and the sculptor, and the architect, ai|d the poet, 
tLS^ibr the philosopher and the priest. 

And he- rang his bell> and desiring two of his servants 
to wait in the ante-room, Viliiers knelt down in prayer, 
and then summoning the attendants, be proceeded in 
their presence to fix his s^nature to some parchments 
which Mr. Atkinson had forwarded to him that mornings 
They were deeds making over to proper trustees, under 
the control of the bishop of the diocese, all that part of the 
Hawkstone estate which had been sacrilegiously ob. 
tained by his ancestors from the plunder of the Priory, 
that it might be employed under the direction of the 
bishop, in establishiiag and maintaining a college of 
clergy and others in the restored Priory, for the perpetual 
celebration of divine worship, the spiritual care of the 
parish, the education of the young, the care of the po(^^ 
the visitation and comforting of the sick, and as a refiige 
fi)r the destitute and the penitent. 

.An iron chest stood in one corner of tne room, and 
he affixed his seal to it and directed a label upon k. It 
contained the great pall, the gilded cup, the illuminated 
manuscript— -all that he could find among the so-called 
curiosities of the house, which had been plundered from 
holy places, especially from the Priory. 

Another parchment remained to be signed, . It con« 
tained a surrender of all the tithes of Hawkstone, which 
had been in the possession, of the &mily ever since the 
dme of Elizabeth, to the bishop of the diocese, for thd 
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purpose of being applied ia the most efficacious and 
fitting manner to supply the spiritual wants of the town 
ofHawkstone, 

And when this had been done, Villiers once more 
knelt down and prayed and gave thanks, and rose up 
£rom his knees deprived of one-fourth of his income, but 
lightened of a heavy burden upon his conscience and 
his fears. 

Villiers had scarcely done this, when the noise of 
wheels was heard, crushing on the gravel as they ad- 
vanced up the sycamore avenue. He endeavored in 
▼ain to interpet by the sound whether they would bring 
to him tidings of good or of ill, of hope or of despair. 
He was on the point of hastening to the door in eager 
expectation ; but, chastened and subdued with sorrow, 
and still more with religious resignation, he mastered 
his impetuosity, and though his heart beat thickly, he 
waited patiently for the appearance of Bevan. 

And Bevan it was, accompanied with Brown and 
Seattle. But they uttered no cheerful sounds as they 
decended from the carriage ; they waited to take off their 
cloaks in the hall, as having no object in hastening to 
see him ; their footsteps moved slowly across the stone 
pavement, and the moment Villiers saw their faces, he 
perceived that they had made no discovery ; their search 
had been wholly baffled. 

There was a momentary gush of tears into Villiers's 
eyes— a cold dead chill of disappointment — a something 
of complaint ; but he shook it off in an instant, lifted up 
his eyes in humble prayer for forgiveness and for 
patience, and then exerted himself to dispel the gloom 
which hung over his visitors. He rang for refreshments, 
and partook of them cheerfully with them ; and cheered 
with the sight of his self-command, their own hearts be- 
came lightened. Only upon Bevan's face there remained 
a gloom which could not be shaken off; and when at 
the usual hour the servants had been called in and th^ 
fiill evening service performed, and the rest having retir- 
ed, he was lefl alone with Villiers, he proceeded to 
«:iplain the reason. Villiers learnt from him that, not 
vol. n.— 8. 
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witlistandiDg. all the efibits which had been mad^ tid^ 
prevent observation or gossip on the subject of Bentley^ 
all the circumstances relating to his disappearance had 
been made known, and were become the subject of gen- 
eral conversation, but mixed up with the same kind of 
exaggerations and scandalous insinuations as had beett 
suggested to themselves. Nor was this confined to mere 
gossip. It seemed as if some hand wa^ busily and 
bitterly engaged in giving them publicity. The most 
virulent attacks had been made upon him in print, fhd 
walls were scribbled over with his name, placards were 
stuck about, the purport of which could not be mistaken, 
and even the children in the streets were taught to as- 
semble and sing songs under his window. Bevan had 
at first endeavored to conceal this from him as he lay 
confined to his bed, but he had been obliged at last to 
communicate it to him, and to urge upon him the neces^ 
sity of meeting the calumny boldly and openly^ But 
Bentley was distracted by the remembrance of his oath. 
He had bound himself to be silent on all that had occur- 
red that evening, and nothing would induce him to break 
his oath. In vain Bevan suggested to him that the 
obligation of an oath so imposed was, to say the least, 
most questionable — that the explosion had made the chief 
secret public — that of those who might be affected by 
his disclosures, many had perished and others had already 
been seized by the hand of justice. Bentley swerved 
not. He asked Bevan if he was satisfied with his m* 
nocence ; and when Bevan gave him a full assurance of 
it, Bentley pressed his han4 and said that was enough : 
the rest must be left to Heaven. He never could violate 
his oath. 

But Bevan felt that his friend over-calculated his 
strength, and estimated too low the nature of the struggle 
which he would have to sustain, tie trembled for the 
consequence ; and though Villiers endeavored to dispel 
his apprehensions, and declared his own determination 
to support Bentley through any trial of the kind, neither 
of them could disguise from himself the difficulties and 
-^buigers which awaited him. Bervaa, however, saw tha;t 
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Vflliers was not jet sufficiently recovered to bear toatt 
excitement, and postponing any further consultation, thaj 
parted for the night 



CHAPTER Xm. 

Ths next morning Villiers was seated in the library soon 
after breakfast, and was examining with Bevan some of 
the old records of the Benedictine establishments in 
England, that he might select from them whatever seem- 
ed most suitable for carrying his object into efiect in the 
restoration of a religious community at the Priory. But 
they were interrupted by a gig driving up to the door, 
and the announcement of Mr. O'Faggarty, who has be- 
fore been fnentioned as the Roman Catholic priest re- 
oently established at Hawkstone, and who, it was now 
understood, was to undertake the office of domestic 
chaplain to Lord Claremont during his residence at the 
Park, the good Abb«$ St. Maur being about to return to 
France. Mr. O'Foggarty was not, as might be expected 
from his name, one of those dark, scowling, coarse, vio- 
lent men who have been the appropriate growth of May- 
nooth, and are the curse of Ireland, as they are the 
bitterest enemies of England : those who distribute the 
offices and regulate the policy of the Church of Rome 
are &r too wise so to misplace their instruments. He 
was bland, polished, and insinuating in his manners, 
liberal in his doctrine, obsequious in his attentions, and 
possessed of a fluency of language and of a smattering of 
various accomplishments, which rendered him an agreea- 
ble addition to society, and enabled him to exhibit to the 
few inhabitants of Hawkstone who ventured to make his 
acquaintance, a picture of the Romish Church so unlike 
the stern, sanguinary, blackened, and mysterious char- 
acter with which it was invested to their eyes by the 
traditions of the reign of Queen Mary and the novel of 
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*The Monk,' that their wonder was only equalled by 
their gratification, and their willingness to know more of 
a system seemingly so amiable and so traduced. 

Mr. O'Foggarty apologised to Villiers for his intra<* 
aion with the ease and courtesy of a man perfectly con- 
versant with the world ; and Bevan having retired, he 
proceeded to explain the nature of his business, which 
related to the payment of an annual sum of money, which 
had been left by Lady Esther for religious purposes. 
Even Villiers, acute as he was in the perception of 
character, and &stidiously alive to anything like hypoc- 
risy or insincerity, was touched by the mode in which 
Mr. OToggarty alluded to the character and the trials 
of his mother. 

O'Foggarty recognised the picture over the fire-place, 
and gazed on it silently for a few minutes. He then 
spoke of her charities, and of the interest which she had 
always taken in the religious .welfare of Hawkstone, so 
fiir as she could assist the labors of her own communion. 

^*Mr. Villiers, I am sure," continued the speaker, 
^ will pardon me for thus dwelling on the faith and on 
the zeal of one who, if human thought may ^ judge, is 
now a saint in heaven. Even though he may differ 
from the doctrines and system in which her faith was 
purified, he, I am convinced, is not so illiberal as to con- 
fine the terms of salvation to hia. own communion." 
Villiers was silent. And Mr. O'Foggarty then touched 
on the unfinished state of the new Roo^ish chapel, and 
after some general professions of liberality, to which 
Villiers lent a very cold incredulous ear, t)ie. spea|t^, 
thought he might venture on requesting a contj^ibution 
for it from Villiers, interested as he must bein the wel-^ 
fiire of Hawkstone, and having, indeed, on his own es- 
tate, several families who were Romanists themselves. 
He added, that if it were a matter of principle, perhaps 
he might have hesitated in making the request ; but that, 
as Villiers was already under an engagement to pay a 
certain sum towards the same object, any addition td it 
iKould not involve a question of principle. .- 

To Mr. OToggarty's evident chagrin, VUlieri re- 
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plied briefly, that to discharge a debt was one thing, and 
to make a voluntary donation another ; that fais own con- 
scientious opinions were no way involved in paying over 
to the furtherance, even of a system which he condemned, 
that which he only held in trust for it ; but that he had 
long since felt the solemn obligation of abstaining from 
giving any support, however speciously claimed, to any 
other religious community in England but the Catholic 
Church. "You must excuse me," he added, "for care- 
fully employing these words, since upon them my alle- 
giance to my Church is founded." 

Mr. OToggarty endeavored to assume a smile. ** And 
might I ask," he said, " if, as I must suppose, you deny 
the same title to the Church of Rome, and confine it to 
the established communion of England ?" 

" I have no right," replied V illiers, " and no incli- 
nation, to enter into a controversy at this moment on- 
such a subject. But believing the English Church to 
derive its ministry from apostolical authority, its creeds 
and its doctrines from apostolical truths, and in all essen- 
tial points (however its individual members may have 
sinned) to be in accordance witji the ancient Catholic 
Church ; I cannot but consider an unauthorised intrusion 
into her province as gratuitously schismatical; and I can- 
not well reconcile the notion of schism with the title of 
Catholic. But you will pardon me if I decline such a 
discussion, and content myself with stating, thus briefly, 
the reasons why I cannot ofKer you any assistance what- 
ever in propagating a system which, even on this ground 
only, I must believe to be inconsistent with Christian 
charity,.and destructive of divine truth." 

"And yet," said Mr. OToggarty, " a landlord can- 
not be indifferent to the spiritual interest of his tenants , 
and dependants ; and for their sake may J not ask for 
some trifling assistance to the funds which are devoted 
to their benefit?" 

" I trust," replied Villiers, " that I do feel interest- 
ed—deeply interested — solemnly responsible for the 
spiritual as we^l as for the temporal welfare of those 
whom the hand of Providence has placed under mj 



cafe. But it would little contribute to their weUkre to 
•flkow myself iadifierent to religious truths, to assist in 
rearing them in a fitith which I believe to be fiiise, to 
aid in fomenting those schisms which must in the end 
destroy all religious belief in Romanists as well as in 
others. It wiU be my duty to take care that the truth 
diall be, at least, offered to them, that opportunities of 
hearing it, and of studying it, be provided for them, and 
that they be warned, of the errors into which they have 
fidlcn. And this duty I hope to perform." 

'* And am I to understand, then," said Mr. O'Fog- 
liarty, with a tone of bltteniess, *Uhat Mg, Villiens medi- 
tates disturbing the peace and harmony of this place by 
« system of proselytism, and will endeavor, by the in- 
fluence of his name and property, to withdraw his depend- 
ants firom the fitith of their ancestors ?" 

** Rather, you should say," replied ViUiers, " recall 
them to the &ith of their ancestors ; for no one who un- 
derstands what Christian truth is would undervalue the 
principle of hereditary religion. But I am unwilling to 
say anything which may seem unnecessarily harsh and 
painful to a gentleman whom I have no reason to sup- 
pose is acting otherwise than conscientiously in main- 
taining his religious system." 

"I should have hoped," said Mr. OToggarty, "that, 
in these enlightened days, Mr. ViUiers would have been 
more- disposed to recognise the principle that each indi- 
vidual should be allowed to choose his own religious 
doctrines ; and that, as the State has no right to interfere 
with them, so neither has the landlord." 

" Sir," replied ViUiers, " will you pardon me for 
saying that I have resided long in Roman Catholic 
countries, and have had many opportunities of studying 
the Roman Catholic system. To me, therefore, I am 
sure you wiU not think it worth while to address such 
sentiments, which cannot be the sincere opinion of any 
^^ue Roman Cat^oHc ; which are in themselves erroneous 
«— I might say &lse ; and which are so vitaUy opposed 
tte the whole system and spirit of Rpmanbm, that in the 
«ottfh «if a fixmianist they isonnd to me— f— " 



ViUlers paused, and hesitated to < finish his sentence!, 
lest he should use words too fkithfully representing his 
own indignation at the imposition which his visitant was 
attempting to practise on him. 

- Mr. O'Foggarty, however, was not abashed. "I 
conclude," he said, " that Mr. Villiers will not dispute 
the principle that laymen, however gifted and however 
zealous, are not the persons to whom the task of prose- 
lytism has been especially appointed." 

"Assuredly," replied Villiers ; "but to laity, as well 
AS clergy, has been appointed the task of watching over 
the wel&re of their brethren, and of promoting the glory 
of the Almighty — if not by preaching in the congrega** 
;tipn, yet by ministering lo the wants of, the preachers, 
and supplying to them the means of executing their 
duty." 

" Alas ! " said Mr. O'Foggarty, " I fear that this 
spirit of proselytism can only engender strife, and destroy 
our mutual amity. To its virulence and mistaken zeal 
we owe nearly ail the bitterness of religious life in this 
age." 

" I should not have expected," said Villiers, ** that a 
clergyman of the Roman Catholic Church, of which the 
distinctive feature and paramount maxim is the unweary- 
ing duty of proselytism, would employ such language." 

O'Foggarty slightly colored. 

" I do think," continued Villiers, "that to the spirit 
of proselytism, indulged by unauthorized persons — prose- 
l3rtism, not to the simple definite &ith committed to us h^ 
heaven, but to our own superadded dogmas and opinions 
— ^proselytism, carried on in defiance of that order s^nd 
discipline which was established by the Church of the 
Apostles, and of primitive times — to this I do think that 
we owe nearly all the miseries and dangers which beset 
the Catholic faith. But I mean not to give offence, when 
I repeat that an agent of the Romish Church is the last 
person to condemn such a spirit, with which fill his own 
ministerial functions in jthis land must be tainted ; and I 
must distinguish from it most strongly the proselytism 
enjoined by our Lord upon all his disciples — proselytism 
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to the simple, unaltered, revealed &ith of the Apostles, 
conducted bj authorized ministers, and confined withiA 
those limits which apostolical practice has laid down f<x 
it." 

Mr. O'Foggarty colored still more, but did not abandon 
his ground. 

" Mr. Villiers," he said, " must be aware (not that I 
would venture to suggest to him for a moment any secular 
or worldly considerations) that we are not without influ- 
ence in Hawkstone. I confess that I had dared to con- 
template with hope the prospect of congratulating Mr. 
Villiers on that political eminence to which his vicinity 
to Hawkstone, and his long family connexion with the 
place, justly entitle him, without alluding to personal 
advantages of the highest order. A dissolution of parlia- 
ment is expected every day." 

Villiers's indignation was HDused ; and by the expres- 
sion of his eye, though he remained perfectly silent, his 
visiter saw that he had mistaken the string on which he 
had touched. 

** Far be it from me," he added hastily, ** to suppose 
that Mr. Villiers would for one moment permit his con- 
scientious practice to be swayed by worldly and selfish 
motives. This was far from my thoughts. But I did 
wish candidly and honestly to indicate, without reserve, 
the line which not only myself but others would feel it 
necessary to take in the event of—." 

Villiers did not perplex him by waiting for him to 
finish the sentence, which he was endeavoring to round 
oflTin some ambiguous diplomatic phrase. " Mr. O'Fog- 
garty," he said, " and every conscientious Christian, will 
of course endeavor, in every possible way consistent with 
Christian duty, to give weight and extension to those 
opinions which he sincerely believes to be true." And 
Villiers gave signs that he desired.the interview to close. 
But O'Foggarty had left one string still untouched. 

^^ I see," he said, in a tone in which he wished to 
express sorrow rather than anger, "that Mr. Villiers is 
prepared to reject any humble aid which our influence 
might ofier to him in promoting the wel&re of this placft* 
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It is not for frail men like us to boast, and yet we cannot 
but exert great power over the minds of our flocks. To 
us are committed secrets which are hidden from every 
other eye." And as he uttered the words, he looked at 
Villiers significantly ; but Villiers heeded him not 

" To us," contlaued OToggarty, still fixing his eye 
upon Villiers — " to us, mean and unworthy as we are, 
is entrusted in the holy Confessional the knowledge of 
things which no human power, no arm of strength, no 
dexterity of intrigue can detect, but on which the happi- 
ness and the fate of many depend. Inviolate as our 
secrecy is, we are yet allowed — ^nay, enjoined — ^to make 
our knowledge instrumental in redressing the injured, 
and " (here he paused, and bending his looks searchingly 
upon Villiers, he dropped his voice almost into a whisper) 
** in restoring the lost." 

Villiers sprang up, but sank back again in his chair. 

" Sir] " he exclaimed, in a voice choked and broken 
with emotion, '* I charge you, in the name of Him firom 
whom you hope for mercy, not to trifle with a miserable 
man ! If you know anything, I adjure you to speak ! 
Have mercy upon me ! " 

O'Foggarty's countenance assumed a look of surprise, 
as if his words had meant nothing. *^ I fear," he said, 
" I must have touched inadvertently on some secret string 
of sorrow, of which I was wholly unaware. I should 
apologise for intruding so long on Mr. Villiers*s time ; " 
and he proceeded to draw on his gloves, and rose from 
his seat. 

But Villiers also sprang up, and moved to the door ; 
and though unable to speak, he motioned to his visitant 
to sit down. O'Foggarty still preserved the sa;me aflected 
look of surprise, but took his seat, and waited as if in 
astonishment, for any further communication. And VU. 
liers soon recovered himself. 

" Mr. OToggarty," he said, mote calmly, " will ex- 
cuse me, if I ask him earnestly and solemnly whether 
the words which he has just uttered bore any deeper 
meaning than a mere generality. As a minister of Him 
who is the fountain of mercy, he will not trifle with the 
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miflOTy df uny htunan being, howeFer opposed lo liii 
religious system." 

His visiter made no effort to conceal a certain em- 
barrassment and uwkwardness of manner. *^I was 
wishing/' he said, afler a pause, *' to explain candidly 
and honestly, and without any affectation of concealment " 
(it is singular how the most artful minds always boast 
most of their candor,) '^ the principles which must regulate 
the ministers of our holy Church in their dealings with 
tiiose in this country who are acting to it hostilely and 
bitterly. Mr. Viiliers himself would not expect that, 
trampled on as we have been, plundered, and persecuted, 
and maligned for years, and now only beginning to raise 
our heads from the dust, we should omit to employ eveiy 
legitimate means to secure the approaching triun>pfa of 
our holy faith. He cannot think us bound to assist the 
enemies of the truth." 

Viiliers was silent, for he was too agitated to argue; 
and OToggarty, after a pause, continued, ** I will speak 
Openly, sir, and without reserve ; I will offer to you all 
the assistance in my power in obtaining anything which 
vou most covet, in recovering anything which you have 
lost ; and my means are great. I would almost venture 
to say my success is certain; but it must be on one con- 
dition, that we receive from Mr. Viiliers such a friendly 
co-operation and assistance in return as may be expected 
from the well-known enlargment and liberality of his 
sentiments." 

He was silent ; and Viiliers had sunk down in his 
seat, and covered his face with his hands. *^ Do I under- 
stand you, sir ? " he said at last, " or am I interpreting 
your words to imply more than they really mean ? " 

"Mr. Viiliers," said OToggarty, *' may place upon 
my words any interpretation which he thinks fit. I have 
said all that I am at liberty to say, and my lips are sealed 
beyond. Mr. Viiliers may best judge whether I have 
spoken idly, or am likely to offer what I cannot perform. 
But I must not trespass on you longer." And OToggarty 
once more rose, and his eye turned to an organ which 
had just been placed in one of the recesses in the libraiy. 



"Mr. Villiew, I perceive," he gaidt "Lb fond of 
music. I am myself a slight performer. Might I be 
ftUowed>to touch this instrument 1 " And without waiting 
for permission, he opened it, and ran his fingers over a 
few keys, and then, while he fixed his eyes upon Villiers*s 
fiioe, he suSered the notes to sink into a soft gentle 
plaintive strain, at the sound of which Villiers fell back in 
his chair, and gasped for breath : it was the hymn to the 
Virgin. 

"You know all, then," cried Villiers. "You cim 
restore him to me.^ — ^Jlave mercy upon me ! " 

But OToggarty's face had once more assumed its 
look of surprise and vagueness. " I fear," he said, " that 
J have agitated Mr. Villiers, by recalling to him painful 
pssociations. I should have been glad of some better 
opportunity to lay before him the cause for which I have 
ineffectuaUy pleaded. Might I hope for permission to 
wait on you to-morrow ; or may I even now return with 
the satisfaction of knowing that we shall experience 
firom Mr. Villiers, not enmity, but friendship ? Shall I 
leave you with thisiist of subscriptions to our poor chapel? 
Lord Morden, Mr. Villiers will observe, has given the 
ground ; .Lord Claremont has also aided us ; and Lady 
Eleanor, with whom I shall soon have the honor to be 
associated in this work of benevolence, and to be domes- 
ticated at the park as his lordship's chaplain. I will 
leave the paper with you, and call for it, if you allow m^, 
tq-morrow." 

He went up to Villiers, and placed the paper in his 
band ; and a bystander might have seen a faint smile 
of triumph derange the composure of his features. 
" He is gained, " he whispered to himself — " he is ours. 
Once sap the principle of resistance, and he will fall 
wholly into our hands. " And he waited for Villiers's 
reply. 

But Villiers rose from his chair; he folded up the 
paper without looking at it, replaced it in OToggarty's 
hand, and requesting him to be seated again, he stood 
beA^re him, and said, with a firm voice,— 

** I wish, sir, to express to you once more, firmly and 
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openly, and in a manner which I trust will preclude aoy 
further solicitatibn on the sulject, that I can ofTer no 
assistance whatever to your religious operations in this 
country. Whether the words which you have uttered^ 
and which have, indeed, awakened in me painful and 
bitter recollections, bear in them any deeper meaning, I 
will leave to your own conscience. Your system scruples 
not to sever the allegiance of subjects fixim their sove- 
reign, and to make your co-operation in preserving the 
peace of nations and the order of society conditional upoli 
the extension of favor to your cause from governments, 
who cannot favor it without compromising their own 
religious faith. It would, therefore, be little strange, 
that as you deal between the subject and the sovereign, 
so you should deal between a father and his child ;" (and 
Villiers's voice faltered), "Whether such conduct be 
worthy of a ministry of heaven — whether it be an evi- 
dence of truth — whether it must not confirm those who 
abhor deceit and wrong in offering their most strenuous 
resistknoe to such a system, may be lefl for your own con- 
side ration. 1 cannot look to it for any aid. I must trust 
to heaven alone. We must part, dir, at once ; and I 
trust never more to be exposed to solicitations like the 
present ifpon any pretence whatever." 

Villiers rang the bell, ordered Mr. O'Foggarty's 
carriage, sternly took leave of his abashed and discon- 
certed visiter ; but ten minutes afler, when the servant 
entered the room, he was found stretched upon the floor, 
insensible. 

OToggarty knew nothing of this. The gig in which 
he had been driven to the Priory was waiting at the door, 
and in a short time he re-entered his own house in the 
town by the same little green garden door which has 
more than once been mentioned already. Adjoining to 
this, and within the garden, was a small tenement, seem- 
ingly uninhabited. And to this the priest bent his way* 
and knocking gently at the door of it, was admitted by 
some one from the inside into a small but not comfortless 
apartment. "So you are returned at last?" was the 
greeting which awaited hhn from a coarse, smooth-shaven, 
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iron-faced, sinister-looking figure, respectably habited In 
black, and who, to prepare himself for facing a visiter, 
had assumed a large pair of green spectacles. ** And you 
have fared as I prophesied, I suppose ?" 

"I have not been successfiil, certainly," said O'Fog- 
garty to the inmate of the little mansion, in whom the 
reader, without requiring any assistance from us, will 
probably recognize Mr. Pearce. 

Pearce laughed bitterly. "I told you," he said — " I 
told them — I told them from the first ; and yet they will 
still persist in hoping to secure him. And now I am 
ordered off, and you are to try your smooth words and 
persuasive arts, as if they would do any good. " 

" We must not judge," said the priest, blandly, " by 
a singe failure on the first attempt. The aspect of 
things is so difierent from what it was, and you yourself 
have been so compromised and mixed up with this late 
business in the Forest, that you must allow the necessity 
of withdrawing for a time at least," 

" Yes," cried Pearce, sulkily, " I could not well walk 
about the streets just yet, and shall not be sorry to be re- 
leased from this miserable prison here. But what dkl 
he say?" * 

And O'Foggarty proceeded to recount all that had 
passed between himself and Villiers. 

" And you touched him with the tune ?" asked Pearce. 

** Yes," replied O'Foggarty ; " and he evidently 
felt it." 

" And he knows that you know ?" 
• " Evidently." 

" But you did not commit yourself? You did not say 
anything that he could take hold of?" daid Pearce. 

The other only replied by a contemptuous smile. 
" You imagine, I fear, Mr. Pearce, that no one under- 
stands these matters but yourself; and yet, perhaps* 
there are gentle modes of proceeding more efficacious 
than even murder and rebellion." 

Pearce moved as if stung to the quick by the sug- 
gestion. 

** What I have done," he said, ^ has been done well ; 



no one dreamed of any other end than has happen^. 
And we have gained all we wanted, and shall .gam 
more. Is not the ministry going out ? Is not parliai^ent 
to be dissolved ? " 

** And you will add, I suppose," said O'Foggarty, " Is 
not a good blow struck against the parliament church 
in Hawkstone? Has your emissar}', the printec, been 
hereto-day?" 

** Yes," replied Pearce. *• I have given him another 
handbill ; and I do not think the poor parson will stand 
it much longer. They must go to his bishop, and there 
must be an inquiry; and he cannot purge himself." 

'* And have you sent the paragraphs to the papers ?" 

" I have," said Pearce, ** with capital letters and ini- 
tials, and all that. No one can mistake it. The penny 
newspapers will have the whole story at full length." 

^^ Remember," Said O'Foggarty, looking grave and 
conscientious, " this is entirely an act of your own. It 
is no business of mine to throw a scandal even upon a 
Protestant and heretic ; but if you think it will aid the 
cause " 

Pearce looked with ill-disguised contempt upon his 
companion, and then be said, " You do not mean to hint, 
do you, Mr. O'Foggarty, that you have any scruple about 
throwing dirt where dirt will stick, if it is our object, 
and the interest of our cause, that it should stick ? We 
were. not used in former days to be so very strait-rlaced 
and particular. Do you afiect to regret, if that poor 
Bentley should be driven from his parish, and the field 
thrown more open to yourself, and your own rigid sanctity 
•and unimpeachable virtue" (and Pearce smiled bitterly) 
" be favoraby contrasted with his peccadilloes, and a 
bad name light upon all that he belongs. to? Do you 
object to this ?" 

O'Foggarty affected to look indifferent, but his eyes 
twinkled with thought of the advantage which might be 
taken of the situation in which Bentley had become 
involved. 

" I rather think," continued Pearce, " that it is not 
cmeof our ma^inis to abstain firom such legitimatje means 
of defence and annoyance." 



OlFoggartjr looked grave. «'I cannoty'' he laid, 
'Vinterfere to prevent you from doing what you tbiok 
may be beneficial to the good cause." 

Pearce again smiled in scorn. "No ! " he said, << the 
Church generally has not scrupled to make use of our 
fi3sisiaQce, even when openly she pretended to reprobate 
our acts. Where would Rome have been but for our arm ? 
And how could our arm have saved her, if we had listen- 
ed to the old wives' superstitions about means and ends? 
AU means are Justified by good ends ; and all ends are 
good which benefit the one great cause. I think even the 
Catholic rector of Hawkstone is a little indebted to us." 

"The title is rather premature, is it not?" said 
OToggarty ; but he could not avoid smiling at the sound. 

" Bah !" exclaimed Pearce, contemptuously ; " you 
smooth-faced, soil-speaking gentlemen always thiak 
every thing premature. If we had trusted to such as 
you, should we have now our bishops in Ireland, ay, and 
our rectors too, and our bishops recognised in an act of 
parliament, in the teeth of another act which expressly 
forbids it? How was this done but by courage ? You 
fiincied the Conservative ministers were bold and honest. 
We knew them to be cowards ; and that with all their 
fine speeches, and conditions, and precautions, when they 
passed the Emancipation Act, they would not dare to 
enforce their own penalties. They served to gull the 
people ; and that was all Sir Robert wanted. Ask him 
or the Duke now to expel the unlicensed Jesuits, or pro- 
secute a Catholic bishop for taking his own title ; and 
hear what he would say — though it was his own bill, and 
Yds own promise to the fools who trusted in him." 

." I suppose he would say," answered the other sar- 
castically, ",that the times were altered — that it was 
necessary to legislate according to circumstances — ^tbat 
however solemnly he had pledged his word at the time, 
he had not meant to precluide himself from modifying. his 
opinions as events occurred — ^that it is idle to resist the 
current of general opinion — ^that to rule a liberalized 
nation, rulers must themselves be liberalized — ^that he 
really could not commit himself to a. general principle— 
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and that he was an honost man and a great statennany 
and had reduced the Three and a half per cents, and 
therefore " 

" And therefore the people must trust him,*' interrupt- 
ed Pearce. " Bah ! for a set of fools ! Why the Tories, 
or Conservatives as thej call them, have done more for 
us than all the Whigs put together." 

"Yes," replied OToggarty, "the Irish education 
scheme, enlarged grant to Maynooth, endowments in 
Ireland, bishops in the Colonies, national education in 
England, — all tell for us. And now they talk of their 
new liberal colleges in Ireland, as if they had never heard 
of us, or knew that to found a liberal college was the first 
step to putting it into the hands of the Jesuits. I wonder 
if any one of them ever heard a syllable of our history, 
or knew how we managed to make our way into them." 
' Pearce joined in the laugh. " No," he said, " do not 
be afiraid of being premature. Call yourself at once what 
you ought to be. Have your letters directed to you 
* The Catholic Rector of Hawkstone.' It will compel 
that poor old paralytic to call himself the Protestant 
rector ; and then any one will be able to see that the 
Catholic must be the true, and the Protestant the false 
one — any one who has learned his creed. Think what 
this one word has done for us— how by using words of 
this kind exclusively, and allowing them to no other, we 
have prospered already." 

The other smiled assent. 

"Then," continued Pearce, "build up your chapel 
with a tower ; have a ring of bells in it. It stands well 
— -just in the market-place. Every one will ask what it 
is. Make them call it a church, or, rather, the church 
— ^the Catholic church of Hawkstone ; and when you 
speak of the other old building, call it the chapel, or, if 
you like, the conventicle. Keep your bells ringing from 
morning to night. It is not allowed by law, but who 
will dare to say any thing ? People will ask what it 
means ; and the answer will be that you are at prayers 
— ^three, or seven times a day — ^not twice in the week 
only, as elsewhere." 
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** Tou are very kind in jour suggestions,'' said OTog- 
garty, rather indignantly. 

*' My suggestions/' answered Pearce, ** are very well < 
worth attending to ; and indeed they are not minis— 

* Sed quae pnecepit Ofellaiy. 
Basticnsy abnormia sapiens.' 

No ! abnormis sapiens is rather too strong for us ; but 
do not mind. tailing advice. Was it not my advice that 
jTOU should get your chapel of a good handsome style- 
not like the bams, and sheds, and tawdry meeting-houses, 
which the establishment has been raising, at 1200Z. a 
piece* People come to look ; and then they admire ; and 
then you say that it is the old Catholic style— 4he true 
Christian architecture; and that you alone possess it; 
and that the design was given by a Catholic — if a don- 
vert, so much the better ; and that you (mind and lay a 
stress upon i^ou) do not like to build a church of that 
which cost you nothing. It is astonishing how this tells." 

O'Foggarty smiled. 

''Then take care," continued Pearce, *'that the 
persons who show it kneel down when they enter. If 
you are there yourself, do not chatter and laueh, like the 
. Protestants, as they walk about the aisles of their cathe- 
drals, as if they were seeing a showplace. Keep the 
church open all day ; people — poor people — always 
kneeling about. Get up a procession ; hire twenty or 
thirty boys to walk before you in surplices ; get a fine 
cross— not a crucifix — ^English people are not ripe for 
it. Sing as you go through the streets. Establish a 
guild, a confraternity, which will take more than a bene- 
fit-club ; and give them a fine dress : the poorer the 
people are the better — the prouder they will be of walk- 
ing tb church amidst admiring eyes, dressed out in caps 
and vestments, and bearing tapers.^ Have a distribution 
of loaves. Take care only to deal with true Catholics, 
or likely converts. Get a bookseller ; fill his windows 
with Catholic prints — some really good, others gaudy 
and striking, for the poor. Have tracts in abuncSuMe. 
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Jfind and attend ail <lhe public tneetingv, and «^tlk cha- 
ritably, religiously, but, above all, liberally. &gh o^m 
:fhe distractions of tht3 Church. If you can find any 
young men from Oxford, get acquainted with them ; land 
them books— first F6n^lon and Pascal, then Bonaventure, 
Liguori, and books like that. Show them your Sisters 
of Charity. Deal with them moderately and quietly. 
Abjure all images and superstitions. Talk of faith, and 
unity, and peace, and the feudal times, and loyalty, and 
the middle ages — all that's romantic, you know. They 
do not know anythi(»g about it, and will swallow all that 
you tell them. By-and-by, perhaps — who knows ?— you 
may even get up a miracle." But the last suggestion 
was stated rather too^oarsely and broadly for the more 
refined subtilty of OToggarty, and he moved as if in 
disgust 

"Ah!" said Pearce, "you afiect to be shocked. 
But I ask you honestly — here we are, between ourselves 
" — am I advising you anything which is not practicable 
and practised ? Is not this the way in which we have 
prospered hitherto ?" 

OToggarty could sajr nothing. 

"I do think," continued Pearce, "that sonoe have 
managed things rather stupidly. When they celebrate 
high mass, they have it placaixled over the town, like a 
bill of the play ; foreign singers — Mr. So-and-so to pre- 
side at the organ ; seats three shilings, two shillings, one 
ahilling ; doors open at eleven o'clock ; the Bishop of 
Negroland, that stupendous orator, to preach. Now 
Protestants sometimes do this ; but I do not think it 
sounds well — ^it is too barefaced. And another man, 1 
forget his name, used to give lectures at Cliflon, on sa- 
cred music— ^Catholic music ; and promised, in his bills, 
to exhibit in the middle of them a famous crucifix, carved 
I do not know by whom, and worth thousands. Now 
any one can see through this. I would rather take the 
high tone — ^fasting, you know, and the hours, and the 
breviary, and unity, and Sisters of Charity, and self-de« 
nial. It will tell far more with the Oxford men ; and 
those «re the persons to be looked to/' 
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«« Yes," «aid tbe other. <' I stayed at Oxford myself 
not loDg sinec, fer a few days, and was surprised to fixid 
liow I was f^ted, aad embraced, and questioned ; and how 
leady they were to ifly into one's arms." 

'* Not many 7" said Pearce. 

" No, not many," replied OToggarty, — ^"a little set, 
•iboiit half a dozen." t 

*' And mere boys ?" 

<* Mere boys, v^o had just tak^i their degrees." 

^Learned?" asked Pearce. ^Did they know any 
tjnsg about us ?" 

" Learned I" repeated OToggarty. " Bah !" and 
Ihej both j<»med in a hearty laugh. ^* I would get hold 
of a newspaper," said PearCe, — " a Whig one would do 
all you wanted. Since O'Connetl helped them, it is as- 
tonishing how popish they are becoming. You may 
Ax&w a little dirt, if you like, now and then, where it is 
wanted to stick. But I think more is done by praising - 
y&arselves. Get up good accounts of your festivals 
ooDid processions. You have picked up ten or a dozen 
old men and women, who subscribe a penny a week, 
and Ton make a confraternity of them for honoring the 
memory of St. Bridget, or saying vespers at the altar 
€*f St Winifred, or devoting themselves to the service 
and honor of the blessed martyr Saint Any-body. 
Well ! you fix a day for the festival, wash out the school- 
foom, stick up some laurel-leaves in it, dress the poor 
people up in their finery, get together as many priests as 
you can, and if possible a bishop, and have service. The 
neiztday comes out a paragraph in the paper, headed in 
large type, * Celebrations of the Catholic Church.—- 
Yesterday, at the magnificent new church of St. Radul- 
l^os, the largest church which has been built since the 
Kefi)cniation, was celebrated the solemn Festival of the 
blessed and devoted martyr So-and.So. Early in the 
morning the inhabitants were called to their devotions 
by the splendid peal of bells from that magnificent towei;:, 
which has been raised at a vast expense, and may fitirly - 
it» considered a model of true Catholic architecture. At 
twelve o'clock the procession formed in the Catholic 
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school-rooms' — put it in the plural number, it sounds 
grander — * under the direction of Thomas Smith, Esq., 
H. Thomson, Esq., Robert Jenkins, Esq., Edwud 
Jones, Esq., and other influential inhabitants of the 
neighborhood. At the head walked the beloved, and 
learned, and pious pastor of the parish, the Rev. Pa- 
trick 0'Foggarty,%rho8e devotion, charity, and enlarged 
liberality,' &;c. &c. You understand all this. TheA 
bring in the venerated Bishop of Negroland, or whoever 
else it may be. Always call your bishops venerable, 
and learned, and holy prelates of the Church, martyrs, 
and the like. O'Connell does this, you observe* He 
kneels down before them in the dirt, and asks their 
blessing. It tells woq^erfuUy at a distance. When he 
speaks of them, you would expect to see angels, or saints 
worn away with fasting, eyes dim with watching, lips 
that never speak but in words of peace and blessing. 
He talks of them and of the Irish priests, as if they 
were his idols, and no one could see them without ado- 
ring them as the very incorporation of holiness. O'Fog- 
garty, were you ever at Maynooth V* 

And O'Foggarty could not resist the laugh, in which 
Pearce joined. 

" It tells well," continued Pearce, '* notwithstand- 
ing. Certainly O'Connell is clever — he does under- 
stand it. As for the rest, you can easily manage it 
* Service grand and imposing— devotion of the people 
wonderful — many weeping, others fiiinting with joy- 
sermon, a wonderful defence of the true Catholic doc- 
trine against heresy, worthy the learning, and talents, 
and continental &me of the venerated preacher. As- 
semble aflerwards in the schoolrooms — tastefully fitted 
up — elegant collation — ladies, Protestants of rank, who 
took the deepest interest — prayers for the restoration of 
England to the Catholic faith — health of the Pope drank 
— then the Queen, then religious liberty all over the 
world, toleration, and so forth.' Enlarge on the 'rever- 
ential piety and solemnity which pervaded the whole 
meeting, and which is so singularly characteristic of th^ 
true Catholic Church." 
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" Then," said OToggarty, with a smile, "you would 

not recommend that we should do as they do in Ireland, 

and hold a reform dinner in the chapel itself^with the 

altar turned into a side^board, and the font into a 

. wine->cooler ?" 

" No," said Pearce, " this would not do in England*. 
But they may do what they like in Ireland. People here 
believe nothing they hear of it." 

** No," replied OToggarty ; " I heard some one in 
Oxford mention this very £ct in the set with whom I was 
staying ; and they turned up their noses, and declared 
that it was false, it must be &lse — ^though the relater saw 
it with his own eyes." 

" It is a blessed thing for us^'^ said Pearce, ^ that 
they are so unbelieving— otherwise awkward things 
would come out. They do work rather too strongly in 
Ireland. They manage their election matters, and 
their repeal rent, and their politics, rather too coarsely. 
We must contrive things with more gentleness in 
England." 

" We need not fear," said OToggarty. " From what 
I saw in Oxford, if a very demon were to rise up before 
them, and call himself the Pope, they would be ready to 
call him an angel, and deny their own senses, and the 
tenses of others too." 

^ Because they have got a fancy, and do not choose to 
have it disturbed — is that it ? " 

"Yes," said OToggarty. 

" Have any of them been abroad ? " asked Pearce. 

" Not that I know of, " answered OToggarty. 
" Somebody has told them — this is their general answer 
—or they have read about if in F^n61on or Paschal ; or 
they cannot find what they want in their own Church ; 
and if you ask them what they do want, they cannot tell ; 
only it must be something exciting, fervent, enthusi- 
astic, romantic, and picturesque, — something unlike the 
common." 

Pearce grinned a malicious smile. 

" And they talk about the fathers, do n't they ? " he 
asked. 



«*Not mucli now,** said OToggarty. ** They have 
got to their new doctrine of development, which does not 
require the fathers. One or two of them have read some* 
thing,— and these serve aa references, and are ready t» 
eome forward and vouch for the statements which the 
rest take from them ; just as in the advertisement of a 
quack medicine, the person cured is always ready to giv« 
his name, if required." 

Pearce once more laughed heartily. ^ A hope/ul set, 
I must say ; but if they love us so much, why do they not 
come over to us % " 

** Ay," said OToggarty, " that is a mystery ; they say 
they are waiting— *that they cannot come without others 
— that they must take their religion from their Others, 
and do as their conscience tells them." 

Pearce once more laughed, but more loudly dian 
before. **And will any of them come soon, ho you 
think?" 

*•! am sure I cannot say," said O'Foggarty, " They 
seem to be out of their senses. If they believed the Pope's 
authority, they would come over at once, for they could 
not think of remaining out of the pale of salvation ; and 
if they believed their own Church, they would not 
acknowledge the Pope's, and thus they would not think 
of coming to Rome. But some one has told them that the 
oath which says that the Pope neither has nor ought to 
have any jurisdiction in this realm of England, means 
only that he has none as a fact, and that the ' ought ' is 
an expletive ; and so, perhaps, they imagine that they 
can remain in the English Church, and yet acknowledge 
the supremacy of Rome, and that the English Church 
says nothing of the Romish in this, as in other points, but 
what any clergyman who accepts the thirty-nine Articles 
may heartily subscribe to." 

OToggarty spoke gravely, and Pearce did not laugh ; 
for even he was surprised, and felt something like disgust* 

" And afler all, then," he said, " they are only the 
merest Protestants, thinking and acting without any guide 
or authority whatever, mere Dissenters — in fact, private- 
judgment men. " 



" Tliey are blind men," answered O'Foggarhr, •*fol* 
lowing their own noses ; and this they call liith. 

** You must get some converts soon," said Pearce, "in 
this place. It tells wonderfully." 

" There is old Mrs. Dennett," replied the other, 
**who keeps the little apple-stall at the comer of 
King's Street I have talked to her a good deal. 
She is an Irishwoman, and a Catholic, but married a 
heretic soldier, and for years has gone to Church. I 
think she will come rouiKi soon. She is very poor ; and 
I have offered her to sweep out the chapel." 

" Yes," said Pearce ; " and you must get an account 
, of it into the papers— the Irish papers especially, and 
those which are at a distance ; but even close here it 
does not much matter what you say, for no one takes the 
trouble to read or believe the contradiction of a bold 
statement once put forward well. You must head it- 
Conversions to the Catholic Church. Something of this 
kind : * The Progress of Divine Truth has been singularly 
and almost miraculously manifested in this district, under 
ihe sacred ministrations of the Rev. P. OToggarty, 
Catholic pastor, or, if you like it, rector, of the parish. 
On Sunday last a venerable lady was received into the 
bosom of the Church with the usual ceremonies. The 
Bishop of Eliopolis preached an admirable sermon on 
this interesting occasion. The solemn choir service was 
under the direction of the talented Mr. Simpson, assisted 
by a large and extensive body of performers. The holy 
building was thronged with a fashionable and influentisJ 
congregation, among whom were many Protestants ot 
rank, who evinced deep sympathy and admiration.' 
Then in the London papers you may put something of this 
kind : * We understand that a late important conversion 
to the Catholic Church has caused the greatest sensation 
in a town not a hundred miles from Hawkstone. The 
lady in question is whispered to be of high rank and 
immense wealth, as well as the most unquestionable piety 
and talent. It is understood that her return to the true 
faith has been caused* by her dissatisfaction with the 
secularity and fidse principles of the Protestant communion 



of England; and that she will soon be lUlowfsd bjra 
large body of friends and dependants,' In another paper , 
you may put — ' We are authorized to state that the lady 
of rank who has recently been roade a convert to the ; 

Catholic Church at Hawkstone, is not Lady • Her 

property has also been overrated. It by no means- 
equals 80,OOOZ, a year. It is understood that the firsts 
scruples were infused into her mind by reading, not the 
Tracts for the Times, and other works of the Oxford 
school, but some sermons of a celebrated vicar of a certain v. 
large manufacturing town, whose name begins with H . 
and ends with k. ' " . 

O'Foggarty could not help smiling. " And what is 
the good of this 1 " he asked. 

Pearce regarded him with a sneer. '' You who ure 
to manage matters in my place," he said — '* you to ask, 
the good of this ! In the first place, does it not give to 
us importance and dignity, and the appearance of success? 
and success will soon find followers. Secondly, does it 
not encourage our friends ? Thirdly, does it not terrify 
the Protestants, and especially the wild Protestants of 
Ireland? Fourthly, does it not drive them into more 
extravagance, and more violent abuse of alUhat we hold; . 
and does not this expose them to make ^Ise statements, 
and thus to ridicule and refutation ? And has any thing 
fed and supported us more than the follies of what they 
call low Church and ultra-Protestantism? Fifthly, does> 
it not dishearten those who are still lingering hsdf way, 
and prepare them to come over? Sixthly, does it not 
throw suspicion upon our worst and most dangerous 
enemies, if their principles are shown to be the cause of 
these conversions to us ? " 

"But why fix on Dr. H. ? " asked O'Foggarty. 
" Why not on the Tracts for the Times? " 

Pearce again smiled sarcastically. " Because," he 
replied, ** those who put out the Tracts for the Times are, 
now doing us effectual service ; and the less said of them 
the better. We must throw suspicion only on those who 
are resolved to oppose us, of whom there is no hope, who^ 
^^ fight against us to the last. Once we thought thi» 



^Infe to "feie'lb^ ckse with tlte trAct ivrilers ; but now they 
feave thrown oflTtbe tmniiik^ if Ibey ever wore one, and af^ 
letting their follbwetR run straight forward into oar arms 
Without a word to call theiti back^ or with such a vr(M as 
My eneoiirageit theih to advance by showing how &ir 
they can go, and how near they may approach us, and 
y*l not leave their own warm shelter: that is, hoW they 
Hiay remain as Catholics, and serve the Pope, while tlw^ 
ftt^ ineniberd and e^en ministers of the English Church. 
R"they had been ourselvies they coald not have managed 
their plans more cleverly for us, or played more iadroitly 
^to our hands. No, let us ^y nothing of them." 

" And you would iM>t, then," said O'Foggarty, **te^ 
6(^mend any controversy with these?" 

*' No," replied Pearce, "nor yet with the others. It 
i^ tibt safe. I>evelopment will liot go down with these 
last, as it Mil viith tho young ones in Oxford. They 
explode it at onCe a^ mere rationalism; and it is not safe 
to appeal to the fathers. Even W. made a mistake Vhen 
he got on ^is gfoUnd, and was sadly shown up for his 
^jtiotations and references. It damaged its terribly. If 
yon will have controversy, let it be with some hot-headed, 
zealous, low Churchman-^tbat poor wretch Bcntley for 
instance, ^h9 knows llothitfg of history, and professes to 
fight with the Bible, and the Bible only, in his hand. 
Ybu are sure of driving him into absurdities; for it must 
end iti his either declaring that every one in the worldj 
man^ woman, or child, learned or ignorant, good or bad, 
is able to extract fji'om the Bible by his own eyes the one 
truth which it contains^ and has a right^o jiidge the Bible 
1^ his own reason, which is just what all the infidels in 
the world contend for ; and so hB will preach infidielity-** 
*ihd this will pave the way for us ; or«lsche must ac- 
knowledge the need of some authority to interpret and 
bomtiiunicate the one truth— aiul he knows, and his people 
know^, of none but ours : any other th^y have suffered to 
ke sO loiig out of sight that they felncy it does not exist." 

** You are profound," said O'Foggarty— ** much more 
liFofeund than those would imagine who have unly »®ei> 
yod til your red shock hair and your butcher's apron." 

VOL. II. — 9. 



^ I bare my wits about me,** reflM Peai^, ^ oibm 
wise tbose who sent me here woudd not ha^e trusted me^ 
And the advice whkh I have offered you is the be^ 
which you can have. But it is getting late, and n^ 
things must be packed. Did you take my place in the 
night coach ? " 

'^ Yes ; I said that Mrs. Rogers would be there, at 
the comer of the street, five minutes before starting. 
And as it will l)e dark, you can muffle up your face for 
the toothache, and wrap^ up in this plaid cloak» and no 
one will see you." 

*'I have a pair of pattens," ia«tg&ed Pearce, ^'and & 
cotton umbrella, and a black bonnet I think I shall do 
— do," he continued, " better than you will. Be assurad 
all their hopes are vain ; with all your cajoleries and 
fioftness, you will do nothing here with him. You may 
flatter him, but he will despise you; you may make hiiB 
suspected and abused for a Papist, as he will be called 
by all the low Churchmen round about, but this will nut 
touch him - he will remain firm as a rock, take my word 
for it, and will do you infinite mischief. He should be 
dealt with in a very different way." And Pearce, as he 
uttered the words, stammered and coughed ; and O'Fog* 
garty looked grave and sombre, and shrunk back from 
his companion's touch. 

** Ay, Mr. O'Foggarty," said Pearce, afler a pause ; 
** when you read more oC our books you will be less 
sensitive and fastidious. If a good object is to be gaioedi 
we must not falter and stick at the means. I think this 
is sound doctrine — our doctrine— is it not?", 

But his companion remained silent "You take the 
boy with you," he then asked, " from London ? " 

"Yes," replied Pearce. " He is safely lodged thers 
with Connell; and I shall carry him abroad with me. 
Time will come round when I shall be wanted again 
here." 

** It is cruel, is it not," said the other, " to take a 
boy from his father in this way ? " 

" Cruel !" exclaimed Pearce, " cruel ! " and he grouiMi 
his teeth. "They have allowed me— and if they had 
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vefesed jsoe*— retired roe &\a reveDge-^I tlN>atd have 
f«Efher— ." • 

But he checked himself, and drawing his ch^ir 
close to OToggarty, who shrank back at his approach, 
** O'Foggarty," he said, " do you know what revenge is ? 
Did you ever taste it — how sweet it is, how luscious ? " 
And he looked into OTc^garty's eye with such a glare 
<£ malignity that the other drew back again frotn his 
cona^panion in fear and horror. 

»*Tell thena," continued Pearce, "tell them that I 
will have my revenge. If I can have it by serving them, 
'well and good ; if not — tell them I defy them. I think," 
fee said more calmly, " they know me too well to trifle 
with mci If I obey them now and quit this place for a 
time, it is not to abandon my revenge, but to postpone it 
—40 make it more sweet, more pungent. But if I am in 
their hands, they are also in mine, and they dare not 
disappoint me. You will let them know this — ^I wish 
them to understand it." 

"I will tell them all which you wish to have told," 
said O'Foggarty, rising, and apparently desirous of ex- 
tricating himself fr<«h any longer conversation with so 
fminful a companion. ''I have business at this moment, 
and must leave you. I hc^e you will explain that I have 
done all in my power to assist you and make you com- 
fortable." 

** Yes," replied Pearce, sulkily ; for though bound to- 
gether by certain mysterious ties in the prosecution of 
one mysterious work, there was neither cordiality nor real 
confidence between them; and shaking hands coldly, 
they bade each other farewell. Two hours after, at the 
end of the lane, the heavy Highflyer coach stopped to 
take up Mrs. Rogers, who, wrapped up in a huge plaid 
«loak, and shrouded in a black bonnet and green veil, 
appeared with pattens in one hand and a cotton umbrella 
in another, anxiously superintending the disposition of a 
large hoUand-covered package on the top of the coach^ 
and then, without saying a word, ensconced herself in a 
dark comer of the vehicle out of the glare of the lamps. 

" You have not eaught him yet ?" said the coachmaa 
to a policeman who was standing by the door. 



*^Vte f • ariked Ae gnaid, ftmlliiifij: 

** Why the fellow that used to walk sfbout in tbe 
btitdher's frock, with the red hair — the man who had 
to do with the riota — ^Peters — Pearce— what was his 
name 7" The policeman shook his head, the guard took 
up hiis horn, and, to the sound of '^ Rule Britannia," the 
' well<appointed, well-packed coach rolled off with a cheery 
M rumble over Hawkstone Bridge, and out of the town, 
on its way to London. 



■ CHAPTER XIV. 

WiB may now pass, by means of that secret key wUlch 
opens every lock, and which none but authors possess, 
into the back parlor of Mr. Lomax's counting-house. 
The reader will observe the front of the mansion itself 
newly decorated with -stucco mouldings and iron railings . 
— *he adjoining house converted into the office, to ac^ 
commodate the expansion of «o respectable and thriving 
a business. Within all is new— clerks, some pert and: 
consequential, others grave and confidential, vperched up . 
on their lofty stools, with pens in their ears, behind new- 
shining mahogany desks polbhed with French varnish; 
machines ibr weighing letters and sovereigns ; subscrip. 
tkm-books open on the counter; mysterious drawers, out 
of which astonished eyes see sovereigns ladled oarelessly 
by handfttls, and bank-notes grasped by fifties and hun- 
dreds, just as if they were oniy silver-paper — the whole 
a^wwy mine of weakh. How many needy visitors trem- 
bled, as they poshed amde the green baize fi>k!ing-door3y 
1^ faced the ministers of the sanctuary ! How many 
with envious eyes exclaimed, as they issued into the 
stveet^ — i" 0, that I were a banker !" 

We pass through this outer room into another still 
laiger and darker, with more clerks, more mahogany 
dadkB, more drawers full of sovereigns and bank-tiotes. 
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B^oQcl is a ^m^d; g^a««door, and we are ushered into 
the private parlor of the great country banker himseifi 
Mr. Lomax is there, his bald head shining: on the other 
fiftde of a gre^i table ; his&cenot destitute of intelligence, 
but indented:with lines of oare ; his features neither coarse 
nor lefined, neither vulgar nor gentlenianlj — something 
l^tween them both,--«. specimen, of the middle classes ; 
and his ejna kegirdy acanniiig each person as he enters^ 
ae^ if to gauge die contents of his pocket*, and the honesty 
ef hie promises, itnd jet^. in< some way or other, if that 
^6 was met by aootber, it &iled to stand the glance* 
and' generally toek refuge elsewhere. And Mr. tomax 
was also sul^ect to a.ner^'ou«nes8^'-«. little twitching (£ 
the mouth and) hand* He had.be^ subject. to it for some 
time» Th» arrival, of the post would bring it onr—the 
aight of a strange face, sometimes even reading, the 
newspaper* But it was only a trifle— -ecarcely. to be 
named, as a drawback to his enviable and influential 
position in Hawkstono-^a the monied man, to whom 
firmer and landlord^ manufacturer and shopkeeper,. were 
all obliged to resort in their respective difficulties — ^be- 
fere whom all the little: aristocracy ofHawkstone bowed 
^wn— wiiom even I^ord Claremont had condescended 
to Aisit^ pneparatory to efl^ting: a mortgp^e**^ whose notes 
passed current as those of the Bank of England-:— ^hose 
wif^ was the ladyppatnmass of the town— *^who9e daugh^* 
t»rs the belles of its society, — whose very namei iathe 
eyes of the multitude, waa synonymous; for credit andfer 
wealth. 

Mr. Lomax was not alone ; his table was. surrounded 
by six Of seven, heads^, aiming whom, as the newspapers 
word'it^ we distingaishedthe elite of the respactablepro- 
^ssional inhabitants of thet towiir^M^v Robertson, the 
late perennial mayor before the RefbrmBiU passed; Mr. 
A^iison, the solicitor ; Mr. Morgan, the surgeon ; Cap- 
taiii Mlmcock; Mn. Krefwn^ the great> miller* And 
just' as we» enters Mr* Addnson^ i$-^ in tho^ act of shaking 
^ndl(-witb Charles .Bsvanhimsedf) wfeiBe presence seems 
tfyBav«^(mu6ed^iiiitfae<wdKdegi:;oHpconaidi9i^^ surprisef 
But'nol a litiler, satiifactloin 
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** I scarcely expected to see you here»'' said Mr* 
Morgan. 

" Why not ?" asked Bevan. 
*' Because I thought your new Oxford notions would 
not allow you to take any interest in politics." 

*' Really," answered Bevan, ^ I cannot profess to de? 
fine what you mean by Oxford notions ; hut for myselj^ 
I think it one of the first duties of a clergyman to take a 
part in politics — not, I mean, in a mere struggle fi>r plaoD 
and power, which is too oflen called politics, but ii^ 
the practical duties of a citizen. The state has give m» 
a vote for a member of parliament, and I intend to ex- 
ercise it, as I hope for the good oi the country. I scarcefy 
know circumstances in which the voice of the clergy may 
be so needed, and may do such good, as in a popular 
election." 

The little party seemed rather unwilling to enter into 
the abstract discussion ; and Bevan therefore took his 
chair, and prepared to listen ^while Mr. Atkinson drew 
up his thick ill-folded white neckcloth, and proceeded to 
open the business of the meeting. 

Mr. Atkinson, the gentleman in the brown kersey- 
mere pantaloons and gaiters, in the black ill-made co^ 
and waistcoat, with the long gold watch chain dangling 
from his waistband, the grizzled hair, the grave, safiow, 
thoughtful, and reserved countenance, which, however, 
when called on, as he constantly was called, to direet 
the politics of Hawkstone, assumed even a degree of 
elevation and warmth, and exhibited considerable taet 
and self-command, and knowledge of the world, — ^Mr 
Atkinson, as must be known to any one who has .bemi 
within a hundred miles of Hawkstone, was a first-rate 
country solicitor, a man of unquesti(mable probity, of 
singular influence, looked up to by all his clients v^th a 
mixture of awe and regard, one who strictly fulfilled the 
duties of his position, an attentive busband, a £uher who 
worked hard to provide for his ten children, a staunch 
supporter of the Church, a man of irreproachable charac- 
ter, and the most important member of the Conservative 
party in Hawkstone. And, by his adviee, the leaders of 
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|ho same Conservative party were now assembled m Mr. 
Lomax*s l>ack parlor, to see what could be done at the la it 
moment (fur Conservatives usually wait till the last mo- 
went) to arrest the fearful progress of events, which 
threatened to install Mr. Marmaduke Brook, the radical, 
in the chair of the member for Havvkstone, by the hands 
of Mrs. Maddox and a host of dissenting allies. 

Their anxiety had been not a little increased by the 
late events in the Forest, and by the alarm which had 
been caused by the revelations to which it had given 
rise. They felt like ijien who were sitting on a barrel 
of gunpowder, knowing that a match was burning near 
it, but unable to discover where. " In such times," said 
Mr. Lomax, " it became every one who valued the peace 
of society, and that which is the object of society,-* 
the preservation of property and credit, to come forward 
boldly, and stand by the institutions of his country. " 
And the obvious step in the power of the Conservatives 
of ■• Hawkstone, was to procure the return of a Con- 
fiervative member for the borough on the present 
occasion. 

It must be confessed their means were not ample, nor 
their cause hopeful. Hawkstone, before the Reform 
Bill, had been a notorious borough, — ^notorious for 
the silence, ease, and certainty, with which any two 
^ntlemen recommended to the worthy electors, that is to 
the mayor and corporation, by the government for the 
time being, were sure of confomaing themselves in a 
wonderful way to the sympathies and tastes of all the 
electors, and of obtaining their unanimous suffrages 
V without even asking for them personally. It was noto- 
rious also for the excellent turbot and delicious venison 
which smoked on the mayor's table twice or thrice a year, 
and on General Villiers's as often as he chose to put 
ihimself to the trouble of entertaining, at the Priory, his 
accommodating friends and neighbors, and of suggesting 
to them that Sir William Booth, the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, and the Honorable Mr. Murphy, the new Lord 
of the Treasury, would be fit and proper representatives 
for the borough of Hawkstone. It wad notorious also 
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^4|ie alsiipdiMr fiicJlHT ^^41 wjii<^ nepbewv, «ad oowrifi9t 
ml hrptherSf and brotbertt-in-law, of the corporate Imk^ 
of Ha]nrk3tone« oUtaiaed various official 8ituati<»i8, as 
tid^rwaitersyqlorks, custom-house officers, and tife IBce. 
And Ce/^^ral Vitiiers's biuiking account also exhibited 
. about once in every three or four years, syqchronidtng. 
with the. dissolution of parliament, a large, myfifterioas, 
hut Y^iy f^qceptable item, which to the steward of the 
Cfaneral'a^^at^tes must have seemed to have dro(^»ed 
frm the.douds* 

Thf^e, as old Dr. Grant, the paralytic rector, ttsed 
'Jl|0^^|luUy. to say, were the good old times— ^e timefir of 
poapft mi ovder* betfbre the torrent of innovation had 
begun to menace and sweep away th^ throne «nd the 
iJtajR, apd when. Hawkstone lay in blessed repose under 
th^ shade, of its ancient institutions, it must, indeed, be 
eon&8sed,th^, however favorable this shade had been 19 
the. physical grpwxh of the members of the corporation^ 
f^ld to the pecuniary growth of Gen«^ Vtllfers's balsinpe 
fl^ his. banker's^ other, things had also sprung np and 
flourished under it, which even the corporation them- 
fi;9lvQscQ(;(ld nqt.but regard a& troublesome fungi. Nor 
Itad* the aitar» typified by the old grey church, or the 
throne, ayniiholised by the mayor's gilt mace, and the 
Goi|s^le's. bri^ss-knobbed stafiT of office, escaped some* 
thing of decay, Dr, Grant, himself, who had been placed 
in his post of rector of the parish as the firm and tm^ 
worthy friend oif the Villiers family, — as the man who^ 
Qpiuipn in all political matters, and especially In the 
Qxercise of the elective franchise, corrt^sponded with the 
most undeviating punctuality with the opinions of ^e 
Gen^ral^— Dr. Grant continued, year after year, to preach 
hi&. well-arranged cycle of compilations from Blair ; to 
diminish gradually the number of services which he 
found l^imself uqable to perform without a curate ; to 
celebrate in^rriages^ and funerals, and baptisms, with all 
dQce^t,regul«irity, to visit the sick when he was sent foi^ 
f^. th(Bi sqHqoI on the day of examination ; and to give 
a^Wf^y his [pounds of roast beef at Christmas, and his sub* 
;^r|ptic^s to all ordinary charities, with mo«t iecenl 



9l^0|i|us(|f. But> laeiiiiwhile, pew after pewr howevsr 
QMafoitably «i:miig8dy lined with green or red, padded 
wkb cushions, cuitained from observatioiiy fell e^hSuii* 
da^ ifi^ a state oi emptinegs. One after another &iniUe» 
drofipedt^ from their attendance^ and others sprang up 
wJio never had att^ided ; and Dr. Grant was wonder* 
sicyidcy.and provoked, and exasperated, as ha passed by 
tbe^ new streets in the sulHirbs, to see bricklayers^ witk 
th^.BiQst irritating assiduity, engaged in raiding con^e* 
nieat, neat-sashed, slate-roofed, galleried, gas-lighted 
«trMeUire% and decorating them with two round pillars at 
the dQ<Wr cNod a portentous inscription on the pediment,-<^ 
W^sleyan Chapel — ^Independent Chapel — Baptist Chapel 
••«<-£resbytemn : Meeting House-^Quakers' Meeting-** 
The Bible Cb^rch-^Chureb of the Rational Religionists. 
^-rNew Free Church of Seotknd-^New Episcopal 
ChiOfch of England (which, when Dr. Grant came to 
inquire, h^ found meant an episcopal church which bad. 
ttotfaiog to do with bishop8)-^not to mention the Uni- 
tariaiOiB^ Sooinians, Mormonites, besides various off-shoota 
of Wesleyans, who still professed allegiance to the 
Churchy and attachment to its system, only they pro* 
tested against taking part in its services or obeying its^ 
laiqieters. 

. And with these weeds, others had sprung up round- 
tha isame new buildings, which disturbed the peace of old 
MXi. Robertson, the incapacitated perennial mayor, iuU as, 
wsaeix as the new chapels discomfited Dr. Grant, the pa*> 
xalyttc rector. A newspaper was established in Hawk* 
stone^-a newspaper, cleverly written, full of sharpne«»y 
not illrin&nned, but which, to Mr. Roliertson's great 
surprise, instead of undertaking the defence of the throne 
and the ahar, and eulogising the ancient Institutiona (^. 
the lawn, under the motto of " Things as they are," 
adopted, to the infinite disgust of the corporation,. a 
toia^ dififerent course. One week, came a^ complaint 
ajgaiinst tihe town-clerk's fees ; another brought a remon^ 
straacea^inst the paving and lighting tax ; then came a 
si^eerat the bead-constable ; then actually an attack upon 
the mayor ; then words were bant ied about of cornjpjUo^ 
VOL. II. — 9* 
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bribery, truckling, sycophancy, roguery,— all aimed 'al 
the mayor and corporation. Then followed a dento« 
ciation of church-rates ; then a call to a public meeting; 
then petitions for reform ; then large assemblages of ^ 
non-electors of Hawkstone in the great room at the BeU, 
with speeches, and pamphlets, and placards. At last 
three or four of the most infhientiai of the malcontents, 
including two dissenting ministers, and Mr. Smith,-'(he 
manufacturer, a recent arrival, were seen one fine morn- 
ing in a mysterious group on the outside of the HigWfyef 
coach, hastening up to London ; and, to the mayor and 
corporation's surprise and consternation, not unmixed 
with anger and contempt, their names appeared ^e 
next day in the newspapers as important delegates fibm 
the borough of Hawkstone, who had met to consult with 
other oppressed individuals in other boroughs similarly 
situated, by what means they might be relieved fronf 
their disgraceful thraldom, as a borough-ridden and coi^ 
ruption-haunted people. These were but the muttering? 
of the storm — the first big drops of the thunder-shower. 
At last the cloud burst over the devoted heads of the 
mayor and corporation, and the Reform Bill fell upon 
them like a thunderbolt. 

From the dismay and prostration which this blow 
had inflicted on them, the Tory party of Hawkstone — a 
few and scattered minority — was just beginning to re- 
cover; and Mr. Atkinson was at their head. Bat 
Tories they dared call themselves no longer. Was it 
conscience ? Was it fear ? Was it that an alias "was 
necessary to escape from the memory of past peccadil-' 
loes 1 Had they really become enlightened to the anti'-' 
quated character of their former principles? Or had 
they in truth even before had no principles at all — ^notbing 
but the name of Tory, to denote that portion of the con- 
stituency who partook of General Villi ers's annual hos-' 
pitality ? Whatever was the cause, the name of Tory was 
discreetly merged and sunk in the new-coined title df 
Conservative. What the precise nature of Conserva- 
tism was, no one professed to define. When old Mr. 
Roberston was charged with being a Tory, he anxiously 
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repudiated the accusation. When he was taxed with 
Liberalism, he writhed his mouth in disgust. When 
asked what he was, he could only say that he was some- 
thing betwixt and between — ^neither one nor the other. 
*' Medio tutissimus ibis" was his motto. He trusted to 
Mr. Atkinson; and Mr. Atkinson, though he did not 
Ihink it worth while to develope his whole sentiments 
or policy to hisj party, partly because they would prob- 
ably rebel, and partly because he thought they had not 
wit to understand him, and must consent to follow him 
blindfold, or fall a victim to the enemy, cherished his 
theory in secret, having borrowed it from high sources* 
and confirmed it by due meditation on his practical ex- 
perience of life. 

Mr. Atkinson prided himself on being an honest 
man ; and although so long as a dishonest system had 
been firmly established under the good old days, he had 
not thought it necessary either to remonstrate against or 
alter it, now that the corruption had been openly de- 
nounced and overturned, he felt that it had been wrong, 
and not easily defensible. He therefore resolved at once, 
nobly and generously, to give up what it was impossible 
that he could any longer retain, and submitted, with a 
smiling face and conciliating submission, to the transfer 
of the empire of Jlawkstone from the mayor and cor- 
poration to the ten-pound freeholders. Nor was he con. 
tent with submission. He actually professed readiness 
to co-operate with the new system ; and even went be- 
yond the authors of the change, who had endeavored to 
beguile their opponents by declaring that it was no change 
at all, only an expansion of existing Institutions ; and 
himself announced that it was a change, a total alter- 
ation, a transfer of supreme power from the king to thd 
people ; and that though the constitution was destroyed 
by it, he would henceforth willingly acquiesce in it, and 
proceed to carry out the new principlos to their full ex- 
tent, though with due caution and slowness. The poor 
ex -mayor looked on him with alarm ; Captain Hancock, 
who slill remained a Tory, shrugged his shoulders ; 
Charb^s Bevan gave him up in despair. But Mr. Smith| 



t^vmfAf^m^ il|OQ|( bftnds mpBt apAodbiy^wM^Ut 
iar|;per foe; and the dissenting ministers even toasted 
his. health*, and smiled signifiaintl/ among themselves, 
whi^A Mr« Atkinson endeavored to infuse into the stili* 
reluctant D^embers of the corporation his. own newly- 
developed liberality. Tliey accepted, not indeed veiy. 
Iprate^Uy Of courteously, bat as instalments, the many, 
little, pieces of patronage and privileges which Mr. At 
kinson blandly placed at their disposal in the town, some 
t^foes without consulting the mayor, to whom they pro- 
{M^rly belonged. Pearce was Mr. Atkinson^s . objecu 
" TM pppullLr current," he said, " could not be resisted. 
There was a law of fatality in boroughs as in emf^res, 
by which they must slide by degrees from monarchies 
into democracies ; and It was the part of the wise and 
prudent statesman not to provoke opposition by resist* 
atice, but to accoipodate himself to the stream — ^happy, 
only if he could prev^jnt the ancient institutions from. 
being pulled down in a riot, by undertaking to remove 
them himself^ trowel, in hand, brick by brick, and beam 
by beam/' In. this gradual and slow removal Mr. At* 
kii^oa was now busily engaged. Why the ancient in- 
stitutions should be* allowed to stand — why it might be 
the wisdom and duty of a statesman even to risk a battle 
iath^ir defence^ he had never thought. They were ob^ 
noxious to public opinion ; and public opinion was hi.i 
qn)y test of truth. And as fame, popular fame — the faine, 
<^ being an admirable town-clerk of Hawkstone, of man^ 
aiHiQg. its parties adroitly so as to prevent collision, of 
improving its finances, and reduqing its debt,— was the^ 
liarrUng- object of the practical solicitor's ambition^ he 
locked only to the increase of his reputation with the.' 
Goupiicillors of the north ward, or the majority of liberal 
aldermen,, and, . rejoiced in obtaining tho reluctant and 
q^t'^n sneering applause of the radical newspapers, who^ 
Qon^atulated him on his enlightened views, or conde- 
9fSeafiiugly contrasted his enlarged policy with the. duil^ 
^gptryof his ignorant prcdecessprs, 

j^d yet, if Mr, Atkinson had been called a Radica.1^ 
]p», would have repelled, the, charge with indignation. 
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lb say, its doctrines apipear^ to him very true, neither 
&tiatical nor popi^by and more calculate than any other 
to produce obedient and honest citizens, who would m^ke 
the nation wealthy and prosperous by their quietness and 
sobriety. At the same timt^ he would not for th^ world 
prevent others from holdiog titeir ov^ opinions^ And 
othjer forms and doctrines- might be true as w^ as thos^ 
of the Church. And toleration of each other's views was 
the fittest course for the practical statesman to take. He 
thfurefpre not only paid his annual subs4u*iption to Dr 
Grant's evening lecture, but contributed his guinea a* 
y^r to the Wesleyan school, induced one of his clients 
to give a very favorable piece of ground for the erection 
of a. Unitarian meeting-house, and had held a plate ^t a 
meeting in the town-hall for promoting a Baptist mission 
to New Zealand, at the sanie time that the bishop of that 
country, was embarking to take possession of his diocese* 
He was a firiend to the throne ; hut yet he wa^ almost 
struck dumb,^ when Charles Bevan ventured to refuse, 
drinking the ^' Glorious Revolution of 1688." And when- 
ever King Charles I. was mentioned, Mr. Atkinson con-f 
fessed that much good had arisen from the princif^e then, 
established, that in cases of tyranny a people might right 
themselves. His notion of society was, that it was a 
very convenient association for the purpose of procurini^ 
comfortable houses, decent clothes, abundant provisions* 
And his abhorrence of radicalism mainly resolved itself- 
into, the pernicious influence which sedition, and ^rebeL 
Iton,^ and agitation generally exercised on the price of 
stocks. In his heart) indeed, he little approved of a very, 
extended education of the poor ; for he found that the im^ 
pertinent boys at the Hawkstone National School p^td 
mAe attention to taking off their h€Us to him ; and Mr. 
Smith, the manu&cturer, complained bitterly that hia 
educated factory men, instead of devoting themselves to 
^velope the resources of the country by persevering 
k^)orfor sixteen hours a.day, were prone to readnews* 
fmifieTfy and congregate in debating societies. But. edun 
cation was a popular watchword, and therefore . Mr^ 
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Atkinson surrendered himself to tbe cbarm, and eveik 
delivered an address to the Mechanics' Institute of which 
he was treasurer; in which address he satis&ctorily 
showed that nothing could more conduce to the virtue, 
chastity, and honesty of the poor than teaching them the 
Qse of the globes ; that the greatest enjoyment after six- 
teen hours^jWorlc was to listen to a new theory of geology ; 
and that, indeed, man's highest happiness on earth, aad 
probably in heaven, must consist in being able to ana- 
tomise an ichthyosaurus, give the right name to the or- 
nithorhyncus paradoxus, or discover a new nebula under 
the extreme point of the last star in Orion's belt. 

But we must not detain our readers longer from the 
conclave in Mr. Lomax's back parlor ; for after a great 
deal of discussion, in which all the parties spoke together 
at once till they were tired, and Charles Bevan, who had 
sat a^ silent spectator, was about to take his hat and 
retire in despair, Mr. Atkinson, who possessed singular 
tact in managing a public meeting, and, that he might 
carry his own way last, always allowed the others to 
have their own way first, and to talk themselves out of 
breath and patience, proceeded to draw a written paper 
out of his pocket and suggested that he might be allowed 
to read it. 

•* I think," he said, •♦gentlemen, that we are all agreed 
in asking Mr, Villlers to come forward on the Conserva- 
tive interest." Certainly, was the general exclamation. 
** And that he must be asked to take an enlarged and 
liberal line, otherwise we shall lose the support of a great 
number of votes." There was a reluctant murmur of 
assent from a few, broken by a growled ** humph !" from 
Captain Hancock, who sat, with his rough, honest weath- 
er-beaten face leaning on his gold cane, in one corner. 

"I have thought the best thing I could do," said Mr. 
Atkinson, ** was to draw up a little address, which he 
would himself circulate to the electors, and this would 
explain our views better to him than any thing else." 
Captain Hancock again muttered " pish !" but the rest 
nodded assent. " Shall I read it, gentlemen ?" asked Mr. 
Atkinson, blandly. 
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"By all meatis/' said th© Ifttle- party. And even 
Charles Bevan resumed his seat, it must be oonfesfted, 
not wholly to the satisfaction of the composer of the 
address, for Charles was rather hypercritical ; and not 
many months before, afler Mr. Atkinson had taken tfa^ 
greatest pains in elaborating an address to Sir. Robert 
Peel, and had concluded with saluting him not only a« 
the greatest statesman that ever lived, but as the hope of 
the Church, and the " pater patriae," Charles had poured 
upon his eulogy such a storm of indignation and ridicule, 
that the favorite phrase was obliged to be expunged, and 
the panegyric confined to the two points of establishing 
the new police, and reducing the Three and a half pet 
cents ; beyond which, to the astonishment and indigna- 
tion of Mr. Atkinson, Charles declared that no one act 
of the minister would obtain from posterity, who saw ttaj 
consequences of his policy, any thing but contempt and 
indignation. Mr. Atkinson, however, was now obliged 
to proceed, though not without having before his eye* 
the fear both of Captain Hancock's blunt honest " pish ?** 
and Charles Bevan's more subtle sarcasm. - 

And he began his address accordingly. "'To the 
Loyal and Independent Electors of the Borough of 
Hawkstone. ' " Thus far he hugged himself with the 
thought that no possible objections could be raised. Blit 
he was somewhat taken by surprise at the dreaded 
"humph !'* from Captain Hancock's corner. Mn At. 
kinson looked up in meek expostulation. ** What possible 
objection," he asked, gently, "could be made to this, 
the usual and ordinary form of addressing all bodies of 
electors ?" 

**They are not loyal," growled the captain, "and 
they ought not to be independent. Why do you begin by 
a lie?" 

"Not loyal?" exclaimed Mr. Atkinson. "The 
Conservatives not loyal ?" 

" No," answered the captain ; "there is not one of 
them would die for their queen, — and that is what I call 
loyal. Has not your own Sir Robert Peel told the House 
of Comwf^nSf that it is for them, and not for the king, 



tochoQM the lung!0 niiibtenT And do ymi odl dds 

M My good friend,'^ interpoeed Mr. Atldoson, ^fm 
•hould consider the signs of the times. Tliis Is not ndsj 
when the extreioe preroffatives of the crown can be niaia- 
tained« We must sonen do^m asperities — ^we must 
conciliate. Think of the general enlightenment — of the 
extension of newspapers— of the " 

But before the sentence could be concluded the 
Captain had thrown himself bacic in his chair. And 
Charles Bevan added : *' And of the Naticmal Schools — 
and the mechanics' institutes— -and the railways^^^and 
the steam navigation ;-*all of which clearlj proves that 
it b right that this empire should be governed by the 
people, An<^ ^^ ^J ^^^i^' king. Is it not so, Mr« 
Atkinson? " 

Mr. Atkinson bit his lips, but still endeavored to pre- 
serve his bland, conciliating smile. " And I suppose/' he 
added, at length, '* you would object to the word ^ inde* 
Mttdent.' Your new Oxford notions," he added, /^Mr^ 
Bevan, are not very favorable to liberty," 

Bevan, however, made no reply, eiicept to beg him to 
proceeds And Mr. Atkinson resumed : 

*' 'Invited, as I have been, by a numerous and iafltv 
ential body of the -- — ' " But here the Captain coutd 
not help knocking his gold -headed cane upon the ground; 
** Ay," ho exclaimed, " what is the meaning of 'inHu. 
ential body,' and 'independent electors?' Are they 
. to be influenced, or independent? Which do you raeaih 
Mr. Atkinson ?" 

•* I mean, of coursej" replied Mr. Atkinson, " thp4 
they should give their votes freely, without bekig guided 
by anything which I, or you, or any other person^ might 
say to them. Now the Refonn Bill has been passed, my 
optnbn is, that we should all accept it willln^y, and 
endeavor to carry out its principles, . And one^ of these^ 
•wrely, is that voters are to vote independently." 

'' And what, then, becomes of your influence ? " aaid 
the Captain, rather indignantly. 
^ ^**<?f course," said Mr. Atkinson, ** I shoulfl l?e very 



Hut fym excMing; tbei proper influ^oce of propeyt|rr; 
fffogeriy is tbe v^ry end and foqndatioii of socic^jp '' 

** Or of knowledge ?" said Sevan*, 

"Certainly," replied Mr* Atkinson, 

•* Or of goodness ?" continued Bcva% 

** Surely," coopeded Mr. Atkinson. 

^^Then," concluded Be van, ^ if they a^ te be under 
all; tlieae influences, perhaps we may, as well strike otijt 
^ word ' independent ' in thei heading of the address.," 

" Will Mr. Lomax have the goodness to pi^ it; to th^ 

" I nH>ve," continued the Captain, " that * loyal ' ^ 
struck out with it; for I: hate telling the poor igiiomnit 
Haoplea lie. They, will learn by and bytp thinlL cutting 
tjieir queen's throat a loyalty." 

l^e majority, howejver, felt, no such scruples ; ^nd 
accepting the epithets as parts of an ordinary, fbrn), 
Rieaqing nothing, they overruled both objectiQnSf and 
Mr* Atkinson continued : 

*'* Invited, as I have been, by. a numerous and infln* 
«iltial body of the electors of the borough of lIawli^8toii% 
to ofier myself as a candidate fer the honor of representiuig 
i| in parl^un^nt -^-^'" 

But once more the reader was interrupted by a 
grumbled ** humph ! " and Mr. Atkinson's eyes wei?e 
Itled up to the dreaded corner. 

^ I do not like that ^ ofS^r myself as a candidate^' " 
niitttered Captaiu: Hancock ; "it is we w1h> ought to ask 
bim to acQept it, not he whp should come and a^k us tp 
give it to him. What does he get by it ?" 

•* Get by it I" exclaimed Mr. Atkinson, rather &intly 
(ft^ reminiscences came across him,, which turned th^ 
ae^nsltiYe, liberalized bloods which he had lately imbibedf 
into a &int blush upon his cheeks). "Of course it i0 
» gfe»i honor to him, and a gresit advantage, and a 
^reat -r — ^ " But he found a difSculty in finishii^his 
«^tence. 

^* What! " continued Captain Hanco^^ " tp be ke^ 
all the best part of the year in.a nasty town* swaJlpwiiig 
n^^M^^ nigbl: in6«iQua air» and still n¥»l» in^ous 
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fipeeches— obiijved to give up hi9 family and society-^-airi 
to make himself sick with committees, and divisions, aad 
debates, — and all for the satisfaction of being called 
the honorable member for Hawkstone ! Pish ! Pll 
never give my vote to a man who comes and asks me 
to give it him, as if he were going to get a place or .a 
pension by his membership* And as for the honor ! — 
why, what is the honor of being the chosen of a mob— - 
the elect of the ten-pound freeholders — the pet and 
ftvorite of a set of fellows who know nothing, and care 
for nothing, but getting their beer a penny a put cheaper, 
or their wages without any labor, and who only send him 
to parliament to obtain this for them." 

Once more, however, the objection fell upon the 
audience without meeting any sympathy, and Mr. Atkinson 
continued : '' ' I come forward without delay to respond lo 
their summons. ' " 

"You might as well say 'answer,* instead of •re- 
spond,' ^ criticised the Captain. But the rest, who knew 
little of their classics, except what they had picked up a^ 
▼ery third-rate schools, preferred the liatinized word ; it 
sounded more dignified. 

"•My principles,'" continued the reader, "*atc 
well known to be those of the present Conservative 
ininistry. ' " 

" What principles are those 1 " grumbled Captain 
Hancock. 

" Oh! " said Charles Bevan, " of course the principle 
of having no principles." And Captain Hancock nodded 
to him with approbation. 

" ' I pledge myself,' " continued Mr. .^tkinson, " ' to 
endeavor to maintain the ancient institutions of the coun- 
try, which it is the object of a Conservative government 
to preserve.' " 

" Had you not better specify them ? " asked Bevan ; 
*• the cathedral bodies, for instance ; the Irish Bishoprics ; 
the municipal corporations ; the spiritual indepenidenco 
of the Church ; Chui^ch education ; Convocation ; the 
Bishopric of Bangor, with a few others ? " 

Mr. Atktofioii looked at him impatiently, but rasuoHXJU 



^'^But I shall be most anxious to remove any restraints 
tvliiGh now exclude certain portions of the community 
from sharing the full benefits of the constitution."* 

"That is," said the Captain, "you will keep the ^tea 
c^ihe citadel locked and bolted, and only break a hole in 
^e wall for the enemy to creep in at the side.'* 

"Your metaphor, Captain, is rather obscure," ob- 
served Mr. Atkinson, as he endeavored to parry the 
objection with another smile ; " but we must hasten on. 
•I desire to see the agricultural interest preserved in its 
jttst rights ; and, at the same time, all unnecessary bur- 
dens removed from the manufiictures of the country.' I 
inserted this," said Mr. Atkinson, " because I rather 
think Mr. Burn, at the silk-mills, is inclined to give us 
hh vote, if our candidate will support free trade ; " and 
fee looked round for some marks of admiration at his 
Sagacity. " Mr. Bowler, and the other landlords, of 
course, are with us ; but I think we must contriVe to 
conciliate the manufacturers." 

"Certainly," said Charles Bevan. "And it is so 
easy to do this, by making promises which no one could 
ever convict you of breaking. ' Just rights ! * — * unneces- 
sary burdens ! ' Of course we must all agree in this. 
Pray what are the *just rights ' of the agriculturist, and 
the ' necessary burdens' of the manufecturer ? " 

*' Indeed, IVf r. Bevan," replied Mr. Atkinson, rather 
angrily, " 1 cannot enter into abstract discussions with 
you. I must deprecate the introduction of theories and 
speculations into plain practical politics. I think it Would 
be most dangerous for us to commit ourselves to any 
general prinoiples, instead of waiting for circumstances, 
and guiding ourselves by them." 

"Like a weathercock waiting for a wind ! " grumblecf 
Captain Hancock. 

" Captain Hancock, I must protest," said Mr. Atkin-* 
soh, " against such severe strictures. Will you allow 
ine to proceed : * I am, from conscientious conviction, a 
•firm friend to the Established Church ; but I shall always 
be 'found ready td give full freedom and toleration to other 
ferns of opinion, all of which, if conscienibusly main- 



tmaoBodf axe equally acoeptable to. the Abxiigb^s anfr 
iKitween which we caBoot judge without aamuiiiiig an^ ' 

infiillibility impo8«ble to man.' " 

But here he was interrupted by Charles Bevan, whose 
oouQtenance had assumed a very grave expressimi eti . 
indignation. He took a small Bible out of his pockety 
and presenting it to Mr. Atlcinson, begged to know in ' 
what page of it; he found any principle of the kind. 

''Indeed," said Mr. Atkinson, '' I am no theologianr 
and really cannot enter into your Oxford notions. I am^ 
very willing to support the Church, but I. cannot com-^ - 
promise the peace of the country^ and condemn others for ' 
w sake: of maintaining your exclusive notions. It may 
be all very well for theologians ; but as practical men of 
business, who have to engage in the afiaira of the wcrldi . 
we really must make allowances for difierenoesof opinions^ < 
and not involve ourselves in a war of words &r the pecu« 
liar doctrines of one class in preference to another." 

"That is," replied Bevan, " as practical men of busi» 
i^^ss,^ and as politicians, you must cast away your obliga- 
tione as Christians, deny your &ith, defy your God, and in 
the viery teeth of his commandments apologise for, aivl sup^^ 
port, and propagate, every form rf heresy and sdiism." 

•' Indeed," exclaimed Mr. Atkinson,, rather eUarmed 
by the severity of the words, "nothing can be farthei! 
from my intention. I am sure Dr. Grant will tell you 
that no man is more a friend to the Church than myself, 
or mcH:e anxious to support it. Have I not given tOZ^ to 
the new organ?" 

"The Churchj" replied Bevan, sternly^ "doesnol 
want firiends but sons. It demands not support, but oba* 
dience : and it has no more dangerous enemies than those 
who profess to assist it, almost contemptuously pitying its 
weakness, instead of recognising and submitting; to it9 
authority.'^ 

" But indeed," continued Mr. Adsinson, "I have no 
wish to undervahie its authority. And yet, really you 
wmJd not have me- as a layman trouble myself s^ut Ita* 
thiity-nine Articles, or enter into, all its. conitmvaifiea 
\wthotlieirrse<5tjs?" 



^1 shodia wish you,** replied ftetifl], **i^ii'<>hHi^aii^ 
tb trouble yourself i/eith ascertaining the grounds of yeUt* 
fidth, and learning wliat that Church is of which you 
prcfifess to be a member ; and then amongst other tliiWga 
^ou Avould learn never to apply to it the name of sect.^ 

.^ "Ay ! '* said Mr. Atkinson ; ** Catholics always argue 
in tho same manner. ** 

**i presume," Mr. Atkinson, replied Bevan, " that 
you mean Roman Catholics or Romanists. I beg to 
assure you that they argue in a very different manner 
but this is not the place for such a discussion. May I 
beg you to erase from 3'our address all that you have 
^aid about the Church ? " 

' "*' £rase ! erase ! '* exclaimed Mr. Atkinson. "Surely 
you would not wish me to leave out the passage about 
supporting the Church ? What will Dr. Grant say? " 

" ALrtd what will the Dissenters say," added Mr. Lo- 
max, " if there is nothing in the address about toleration 
mnd liberty of conscience ? They will charge us ivith 
beiog. bigoted and I know not what." 

" I think I might add,^* replied Bevan, " what will 
Mr. Villiers say, if you propose to put into his mouih any 
Sentiments like those which you have inserted? " 

^' But indeed," remonstrated Mr. Atkinson, ** these 
are not days when we can return to those old exploded 
maxims about Chiirtih authority aiid exclusive truA. W© 
mui^t adopt larger views, or we shall never be aWe to 
Stem the torrent of popular opinion." 

*♦ I suppose you raeian,*' subjoined Captain ttancock, 
gruffly, " not be able to swim down iinth it <iuietly and 
comfortaibty, for I do not see many signs 6f stemming 
iX" 

"I must insist," repeated Bevan, " on the eraasure «* 
tliose words, or 1 must refose my vote at cmce. If I weJre 
defeuding my title to an estate, I should not like to irttst 
an advocate, who rested my title on his ovhSi personal 
regahi ibr me, and on his own opinion tiiat I was a tit 
[ierson to possess it, instead of exhibiting tny title-deeds, 
and proving liiat it was mine by a right independent of 
all bis olvh inclinations acnd opinions. And as a toiiBi»^t 
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dftlie Chuvch, I camiot permit its tUIe» as tke &sps99Cf 

of the one truth, and as the ambassador of Heaven, to 
be perilled by resting the support of it upon any other 
grounds than an external commission from above, and 
thus recognising in it a power which we are not to 
panegyrize but to obey." 

" Well," replied Mr. Atkinson, " I am sure I anji 
most anxious to conciliate every one. If you wish it, 
and no one objects, I will cut out the sentence. And 
indeed these Church matters are extremely perplexing, 
and I wish we were well rid of them. I should like, yoa 
know, to express the feelings of Conservatives, that the 
Establishment must be supported ; but if you are not 
content with this, and require more, perhaps the best 
way is to omit it altogether." 

" By far the best way," replied Bevan. "The Church 
will be &r safer without than with such help as you pro* 
pose to give it," And Bevan looked, at his watch, and« 
remembering that he had an engagement, he took up his 
hat and lefl the room. 

"A very singular young man!" whispered Mr. 
Lomax to his neighbor. — " Very odd opinions those new 
Oxford doctrines," muttered Mr. Robertson. — " What a 
troublesome person to deal with," exclaimed Mr. Atkin* 
son, looking round more freely, and, now that Bevan was 
gone, caring less for the growlings of Captain Hancock 
in the corner. But Captain Hancock still further reliev- 
ed his mind by taking up his hat also, and preparing to 
depart. He stopped, however, to button his great coat^ 
and to disburthen his mind of a few words. 

" Gentlemen,^* he said, " and you, Mr. Atkinson,— 
you '11 excuse a plain, blunt, rough man for speaking his 
mind to you. But I '11 venture to tell you, that in the 
way you are going on now, you will neither get Mr. 
Villiers to be your member, nor find any one worth hav- 
ing to help and support you. Englishmen understand 
trickery and shuffling. And bad as they may be, and 
worse since the Reform Bill than they were before, they 
will not have anything to say for any long time, except to 
honest, straight-forward persons. When you know your 



' CM^ ndndsviuid cllii teO your own prina^pteij, and will 
hold jour own course wi&iout being frightened at this, 
and driven back at that, or trying to conciliate here and 
■' compromise there, and always leaving a hole to shuffle 
' out at from every engagement you make, then, perhaps, 
you may may be able to return a member for Hawkstone. 
But I think you had better begin by dropping your new 
■f nick-name, and returning at once to your old Tory, who 
' was at least an honest man, and dared say what he 
: thought, and do what he knew was right. I hate con- 
'^ servatisra, gentlemen, and so do all sound-hearted En- 
glishmen, as they hate a coward and a traitor. I beg to 
- wish you a good morning." 

And the blunt-spoken Captain closed the door after 
him, leaving the litttle conclave partly indignant, and 
partly ashamed, and even the prudent, practical, cautious 
Mr. Atkinson, with all his skill and tact, crest-fallen and 
alarmed, and scarcely able to conclude the remainder of 
his address, which, like the beginning, was made up off 
well-adjusted balance of promises and professions — hold 
ing out a hook baited for each party, and which the acute 
contriver congratulated himself on having happily con* 
cealed under an enticing compound of liberalism and coa- 
servatism ; taking care, as he boasted to his hearers, 
not to commit them irrevocably to anything whatever, 
and leaving a door open to escape, at any pressure of 
circumstances, from any engagement they might make. 

The reader will scarcely be interested in hearing 
more of their deliberations. But it may be as well to 
subjoin the answer, which Villiers returned to the depu- 
tation, who waited on him with a request from the party 
that he would come forward as a candidate for the 
borough, and issue in his own name, as best correspond- 
ing with the sentiments of the electors, Mr. Atkinson's 
well-concocted address. 

" Gentlemen, 
" I BEG you will accept my thanks for the compliment 
which you have paid me. I am aware that my connec- 
tion with the borough of Hawkstone would naturally 
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^ve joa alright to cl^6i of the thfeit I iiboold miiSMll^ 
the duty of representing it in paHfam^nt: but, % Ite 
address which jou liare plac^ in iiiy hands^ yoii impfy 
that I must enter parliament as the representative dfth^ 
opinions of my constituents, and not as a sefifotoir dioSeii 
by them to deliberate, in their stead, upon the int^r^&^ls 
of the whole nation. And as such a theory, howevfer 

fjnerally adopted in the present day, k subversive of the 
ritish monarchy find constitution, I must decline to 
comply with it. I will also candidly confess that toy 
principles will not allolv me to adopt the tone oC-cGomlL 
iation and comprehension, which, it would appear, is 
necessary to secure the votes of any large portion of tb^ 
constituency. I cannot of!er at once protection to the 
agrtculturist, and a repeal of the corn laws to the maiiu- 
fiicturer. I cannot profess adherence to the Church, and 
at the same time riegard dissent with indtfierenCe ^r 
&vor. I cannot at once promise to maiiitain the Irish 
Church, and to enlarge and give endowments and grants 
to its dieadly enemies. I cannot uphold with one hand 
the British monarchy, and with the othe^r the supremacy 
and irresponsibility to law of the House of CcMnmons. In 
other words, I cannot profess incompatibilities and coh« 
tradictions ; and therefore I must beg to decline allowing 
my name to be proposed as a representative for the 
borough of Hawkstone. 

" I have the honor to be, gentlemen, 
•* Your obedient, ^ithfiil servant, 

" ErnbsI* VfLLlEnS." 



CHAPTER XV. 

It was two days after the meeting of the Conservative 
condla*ve, that Mr. Lomax was sitting in the same back 
parlor of the banking-house, his he^ resting ttpon his 
htf&ds» and his brow ium)wed with deiep thouglidt. AM 
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j^'tliOMgh his eye was fiill of anxiety, a little conscious 
smile of self-congratulation could not but play at times 
upon his cold colorless lips. Before him lay the news* 
paper of the day, its columns full of a most eloquent and 
encouraging speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the flourishing state of the country.-»-Shipping mul- 
tiplied—commerce extending— customs and excise in- 
creased-^ubllc credit supported — money abundant — 
manufactures flourishing*— interest reduced — plentiful 
harvest — imports decreasing — exports increasing ;— no 
picture of wealth and prosperity could exceed in bril- 
liancy of color the statistics of the newly-opened budget. 
It was an illuminated ledger; and the hearts of English- 
men throbbed with exultation as they read, and not a few 
thonght of the words of the Psalmist: >' Bams full of all 
manner of treasure, and sheep bringing forth thousands 
and ten thousands in our streets/' And they blessed the 
people that were iA such a case, forgetting of whom the 
words are uttered — the " strange children, whose mouth 
speaketh vanity, and their right hand is a right hand of 
&lsehood." — Ps. cxliv. 

Among the exulting readers, not the least were the 
inhabitants of Hawkstone. Hawkstone had been specially 
mentioned in the speech as a place which had been fore- 
most in the career of improvement. Ten years since 
there had not been a manufacture in the town ;. now 
factory upon fiictory was rising. Ten years since it 
took two days to travel from it to London ; now a rail- 
way was almost completed, which would bring the journey 
within a few hours. Whole streets were springing up 
in the suburbs ; new capitalists speculating in its shops. 
It was lighted with gas, paved with* granite, guarded by 
a new police, decorated with a theatre, enlightened by 
a museum. Nothing could be more prosperous or 
thriving. 

And yet, as Mr. Lomax read the panegyric, a little 
bitterness mixed with his smile, and he laid down the 
paper upon a statement of figures with which he had juit 
been busied, and which he seemed unwilling to fiusfr 
again. He turned to another paper lying open befiim 
VOL. — 10 
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him ; it was Villiei fs answer to the requisition, which 
Mr. Atkinson had just left with him, after a long and 
confidential communication. And Mr. Lomax's face 
assumed the cast of Hamlet deliberating on "To be, 
or not to be?" when a gentle tap was heard at the 
door ; and Mr. Lomax started up with a vexed and timid 
expression of countenance, for he knew what that tap. 
augured. 

It was Mrs. Lomax. And with an Undisguised 
awkwardness and reluctance, she was come, as she often 
dfa] come, even into the penetralia of the banking-house, 
to request, a cheque. 

" My dear, you are always pestering me for money !** 
was the greeting with which she was received. ** I am 
a ruined man, and you know it ; and yet I cannot induce 
you to be economical." 

"My love," replied the lady, "jt is impossible to 
keep up our establishment without money ; and you have 
often told me that you wished us to make a proper appear- 
ance. I only want thirty pounds." 

•* Thirty pounds ! " exclaimed Mr. Lomax, whose 
drawers were at that moment piled with magical bank- 
notes,— into whose iron room, only the evening before, 
Mrs. Lomax had persuaded him to take her niece Martha, 
that she might see sovereigns tossed about in shovels. 
** Thirty pounds ! I tell you, my love, I have not got 
it; and you must do without. Let the bills stand 
over. " 

'• Not got it I " replied Mrs. Lomax, with a laugh. 
" How can you talk such nonsense, when you have 
thousands in those very drawers ?" And Mrs. Lomax 
playfully endeavored to open one of them ; but her 
husband seized her arm rather roughly, and bade her 
sit down. " I tell you what, Maria," he said, " I cannot 
go on in this way any longer. I do not choose to let the 
world know — but you must know — that each year is 
involving me more and more in difficulties ; and if I were 
to die to-morrow, you and the children would be penniless. 
You must alter your way of living." 

Mrs. Lomax seemed for a time dismayed by the 
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bitterness of her husband's manner, and the evident 
sincerity of his words. But she consoled herself with 
thinking that he had oflen said the same thing before, and 
had the next day fallen readily into any proposal which 
she might suggest for making an alteration in the bouse, 
or giving a dinner to some of the neighboring gentry, or 
providing new ball-dresses for her daughters, that thej 
might maintain their station as the leading belles of 
Hawkstone. And as Mrs. Lomax was unable to recon- 
cile the inconsistencies, she preferred adopting the expla* 
nation most agreeable to her own wishes, and satisfied 
herself with the conviction that her husband's complaints 
were only a false cry of wol( caused by a failure in some 
little speculation, or, perhaps, by having partaken too 
freely of some recent hospitalities. " The stomach," she 
said to herself, ^*was out of order ; and this was enough 
to account for those idle fiincies and depressions of 
spirits. A blue pill would set it all to rights." And 
accordingly, whenever, in their private colloquies at 
night, Mr. Lomax touched with anxiety upon the dreaded 
subject of retrenchment, Mrs. Lomax assured him that it 
was aU bile, and had recourse to her medicine-chest as 
the best panacea for these financial indigestions. Now, 
however, Mr. Lomax's gloomy brow, and the sight of 
open letters before him, excited in his lady's mind some 
deeper misgivings. '* Is any thing the matter, really?" 
she said. 

"Yes," he replied, fiercely, "every thing is the 
matter. I am a beggar, Maria, and you are a beggar, 
and the children are beggars ! " And he put into her 
hand a letter which he had just received, and from 
which Mrs. Lomax, though little initiated in business, 
understood that her husband had just been a considerable 
loser by the very rise in the funds on which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had so warmly congratulated the 
country. 

"Well, my dear," said Mrs. Lomax, afler folding 
up and returning the letter, " this is a loss, certainly ; but 
it is only 800Z. Surely that cannot have ruined you ! 
And another speculation will set it all right." 
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**It is not one/' said Mr.. Lomax, bitterly. "Thej 
have all failed, again and again ; and I tell you I am a 
rained man. Wo must sell the carriage." 

" My dear," replied the lady, " you are taking things 
too much to heart. You must not despair, as you are so 
inclined to do. Besides, the carriage is but a trifle ; and 
what would the world say if they saw you reducing your 
establishment. They would think immediately that there 
was something the matter ; and you could not answer 
fi>r the consequences." 

'* I do not care about consequences," said Mr. Lo- 
max, impatiently. *^ You must give up the carriage and 
the horses, and let the girls know that they cannot go to 
Brighton this year. And then your servants, Maria — ^I 
tell you &iriy, you must get rid of John, and you must 
part with your page, as you call him ; and the cook's 
wages must be reduced. I never can support such an 
establishment.*' 

" My dear," replied Mrs. Lomax, whose theory of 
domestic management was to soflen, not to oppose, and 
who, in exercising her empire over her husband, had 
adopted the motto " imperare parendo," " of course, 
whatever you desire must be done. But you would not 
wish to do this all at once. Consider how many persons 
there are who would seize upon it, and spread all kinds 
of reports. Why you might have a run upon the bank 
to-morrow." 

" And so much the better," exclaimed Mr. Lomax, 
angrily. '* Better to have it all over at once than go on 
in this way, dreading every post, and begging and bor- 
rowing" (he stopped, and did not add ' stealing') " in 
every comer to save the crash from coming." 

" But I thought," said Mrs. Lomax, with some dis- 
may, *Uhat there was not a more flourishing business 
than yours all over the country. Surely the public be- 
lieve so; And they must be the best judges." 

"Best judges!" exclaimed Mr. Lomax, bitterly. 
*• What do they know of our losses by bad debts and faU- 
urps in speculations ? And now, when money is so plen- 
tiful, how are we to make anything by our deposits ? 
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People think that bankers are as rich as Croesus, because 
they have thousands in their hands : but if the monej is 
not their own, Mrs. Lomax ?" 

" Not their own I" said Mrs. Lomax, soothingly. 
^ But it is placed in their hands to be made use of; and 
surely you are at liberty to employ it as you like, and to 
replace it when convenient ? Why this is the very na* 
ture of credit." 

^ The very nature of a system," replied the gentle^ 
man, angrily, ^ for leading people into debt, and when 
they are in debt fuming them into rogues." 

•* Why will you talk so wildly, my love ?" said Mrs, 
Lomax. ''Surely you are not in debt; all our bills are 
paid regularly every quarter : and as for roguery," she 
added, playfully, " what would you say if any one wer^ 
to use such an epithet coupled with your name ? Who 
would allow him to use it ? Why your very word would 
pass in Hawkstone fi)r thousands any day." 

Mr. Lomax bit his lips till the blood nearly came^ bat 
he said nothing. 

"My dearest John," continued the lady, "you are 
surely taking things too much to heart. This little loss 
will soon be put to rights. I cannot help thii^ing you 
ate too much of that mock-turtle yesterday. It is this 
which makes you so gloomy. What will the world say^ 
if they see you looking so miserable and anxious ?" 

And at this moment Mr. Lomax felt the necessity of 
attending to her suggestions, and of clearing up his brow, 
fer a clerk came from the outer room, and presented se- 
veral papers for him to sign. It was the day when 4he 
half-yearly interest was due on various small deposits, 
which had been intrusted to Mr. Lomax with the same 
4^nfidence as if they had been locked up in the ooflbrs 
of the Bank of England, and for which the poor but 
contented owners were both surprised and pleased to 
receive from him their five per cent, with most satisfao- 
fory regularity ; though parties acquainted with the mys- 
teries of the money market did wonder, at times, from 
what prosperous speculation the Hawkstcme banker could 
dbiive profits so much beyond the bidinary rate of iiMw- 
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fest And this morning our excellent friend Mabel had 
sent her Grey. School girl to obtain her half.jearly thirty 
pounds ; and Mrs. Crump had despatched her maid on a 
similar errand. And as Mr. Lomax went into his outer 
room he was faced by Miss James, with a bright red 
flower in her bonnet, and a brighter smile on her face, 
coming, as she said to Mr. Lomax, to the very abode of 
Crcesus and Pluto (Miss James, in her classical instruc- 
tions to her little pupils, had made a slight mistake in her 
mythology) to obtain the necessary resources for conglo- 
merating (by which she meant settling) the academical 
arrangements of her establishment. Charles Bevan, 
also, had dropped in with a cheque firom his mother ; 
and he was then chatting with .Mr. Vincent, who, Ar 
certain special reasons, was desirous of a confidential 
communication with Mr. Lomax on the best means of 
turning to advantage a sum of two thousaad pounds, 
which he had accumulated as a little portion £6t his 
daughter Mary. And to all these several visitants, and 
especially to Mr. Vincent, Mr. Lomax's face assumed an 
aspect of cheerfulness and benignity, as if paying money 
was the happiness of his life, and receiving it a matter 
of supreme indifference. 

" What a fortunate man you are," said Mr. Vincent 
to him, after having agreed to deposit the two thousand 
pounds in Mr. Lomax's hands for a few months, that it 
might obtain a larger interest than the funds would offer. 
" How comfortable and snug you have every thing. 
Here am I, a poor country clergyman, obliged to scrape 
together from every quarter a few pounds to save my 
children from starving, while you are rolling in wealth, 
and have ohly to write your name to command thousands. 
And what an improvement you have made in your house. 
Have you thrown that other room into the drawing-room, 
as you proposed ? I must just go and say how-do-ye-do 
to Mrs. Lomax, and admire hor, taste. Ah I" he con- 
cluded, shaking his head, '* none but you rich bankers 
can indulge in such luxuries." 

And Mr. Lomax afiected to smile with an air of 
•elf-satis&ction ; and having shaken him by the hand, he 
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returned into his back parlor, not without hoping that 
his lady had taken her departure. 

But Mrs. Lotnax was still there. " My dear," she 
said, gently, " I hope you are more comfortable now. 
I could not help hearing what Mr. Vincent wanted \vith 
jou>. I am in a great hurry. Would you, if you please, 
give me that little cheque ? Morris, the upholsterer, is 
waiting in doors for it." 

Mr. Lomax sat -down and took up his pen. *' Now 
remember," he said, " Maria, if I give you this now, 
I shall expect that you do not worry me again for a 
long time. I really cannot go on at this rate ; and if 
jou do not retrench, things must come to a crash." 

" Nonsense, my love !" replied the lady. " How can 
things come to a crash, while such men as Mr. Vincent 
come to you every day, depositing such sums in your 
. hands without asking what becomes of it, or trusting to 
any thing but your word ? And then there is Mr. Villiers 
again : has he opened his account with you yet ? They 
say he has a mine of wealth ; and is so proud that he 
always keeps thousands of ready money at his banker's." 

"I have not seen Mr. Villiers yet," replied the bank- 
er, gloomily. 

*'But of course you will see him, my dear— of course 
you will call on him. Why do you not have the horses 
put to the carriage, and drive over to-day, and leave 
your card ?" 

Mr. Lomax was silent. He generally bowed with 
submission to his lady's more accurate knowledge of 
etiquette and society ; still he could not help confessing 
that he had heard Mr. Villiers was a very proud and 
haughty man, and perhaps might not lil<e his calling." 
* "Not like your calh'ng!" exclaimed the ambitious 
lady, indignantly. '* Surely the great banker of Hawk- 
stone is in a position to call on any one, when he comes 
into the country, if it were Lord Claremont himselfl If 
you do not pay him this attention, how can you expect 
that he should open his account with you? You owe it 
. to yourself, my dear, to your station, to your family, and 
the girls, not o be backward in taking up a proper posi- 



tion in society. I do hope you will drite orer thfs Ter^ 
dny. Do you not keep your carriage ? and cannot yon 

f've dinners in as good a style as any one in the country! 
declare, since you bought those silver comer-dishes, 
our table is quite as respectable as Lady Sudborne's; 
and she does not keep a page— only a butler and a foot, 
man ; besides which, she has no epergne, as we have. 
You certainly must call on Mr. Viiliers ; and then it will 
be quite proper to ask him to dinner." 

Mrs, Lomax, once embarked in dreams of hospitable 
elegance and fashionable dinners, scarcely noticed that 
her husband was apparently engaged in arranging to 
iulfil one part of her proposal, and to call that afternoon 
at the Priory, At last he said, ** I think, Maria, if you 
will order the carriage, I will drive over after twoo'clock.'^ 

^And you will have John, of course, in his new 
livery," said Mrs. Lomax. *^It is so niuch more re« 
8pectable." 

" Yes, my dear,^ said Mr. Lomax (and he sighed). 
•• If one is at the expense of a livery, one may as well 
make use of it," 

" Pooh ! pooh ! my love," rejoined Mrs. Lomax, 
smilingly. " Why will you worry yourself about ex- 
penses ; every thing will come right soon. And, indeed," 
she continued, " I cannot help thinking that Mr. Viiliers 
living at the Priory will be a great advantage to the town. 
I dare say he will enter into society, and make it quite 
gay, particularly if he is to be the new member." 

" He is not going to be the new member," said Mr. 
Lomax, mysteriously. 

" And who is to be then ? " said his lady. " Surely 
you won't allow that odious Mrs. Maddox to palm her 
radical proteg6 upon the town." And if any of our rea- 
ders are startled by finding such a hostile epithet applied 
by one member of the Dorcas Society to an afiectionate 
sister, they must allow for some bitterness of feeling pro- 
duced by the rivalry of fashionable life and political party, 
even among the decB minores of a country town ; and 
must reflect that it was no little provocation to Mrs. Lo- 
max'd maternal feelings that Mr; Marmaduke Bpook, thd 



iSfff^i eanididate, should be doihesticated at h^r ftftl*! 
house, and should daily parade the town with the prettf 
Miss Susan Maddox leaning familiarly on his arm, and 
followed by Mrs. Maddox and the plainer elder daughter 
•k-^while the mother smiled significantly and exultingly to 
-the greetings of her numerous acquaintance. 

" Mr. Villiers has refused to come "forward," repeated 
Mr. Lomax, in a tone which implied that he should not be 
reluctant to have a still further secret extorted from him. 

" And who is to come forward, then ? " said Mrs. 
Lomax, catching a little smile, which her husband could 
not wholly suppress. " Now, you know, my dear John," 
she exclaimed ; ^'you can tell me all about it. You 
know there is a secret. You must tell me. I am sure 
there is something that I should like to know." 

But Mr. Lomax pursed up his lips, and affected reso- 
lute perseverance in silence. 

** I must know, — I wjli know," exclaimed the lady, 
looking him laughingly in the face, while he vainly en- 
deavored to appear unconcerned. ''It is something 
about yourself, I am sure, John, by that smile — ^I know 
it is," she continued. " Now tell me honestly, is it not ? 
You are to be the new member — that is it, 1 am sure," 
she exclaimed, exultingly ; and she snatched up a note 
of Mr. Atkinson's which lay on the table. " Here is 
Mr. Atkinson's own hand-writing. I always said you 
would be a member of parliament." And she proceeded 
to read the note, which revealed what her wishes had 
anticipated, and contained a strong request to Mr. Lo- 
max from the members of the Conservative party to 
allow himself to be put in nomination at the ensuing 
' election. 

•* And of course you have consented," said Mrs. Lo- 
max, triumphantly. 

Mr. Lomax shook his head. 

" You do not mean," said the lady, " that you have 
refused. You owe it to your family, Mr. Lomax, to the 
girls especially, not to neglect such an opportunity of giv- 
ing them a position in society. It must be done, indeed. 
Why should not you be in mrliament as well as tbtft 
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wretched Quaker-man at Broughton, who has not half 
as fine a business as you have ? " 

" Where am I to get the money ? " sighed Mr. Lo- 
max, despairingly. 

" Money !" exclaimed the lady — " Why will you think 
about money ? Have you not the command of thousandsi 
and no one to ask you what you do with it ? " 

'* It is not my own»" faltered Mr. Lomax, with a groan. 

" No, my love, I know that," said Mrs. Lomax, sooth- 
ingly. ** It is not your own exactly, but it is placed in 
your hands to do 'what you like with it ; and you will 
always have the means of replacing it, so long as the 
firm flourishes, as it does now. And I am sure I cannot 
see anything more likely to make it flourish than that 
you should be the memben It is so very respectable. 
It will give people such confidence." 

Mr. Lomax looked miserable, and sighed again* 

*' Indeed my love," continued the lady, ^* I must not 
allow you to mope and look wretched in this way. I do 
hope you will sit down at once and write an answer to 
Mr. Atkinson, that you will be very happy ; and then 
we must all exert ourselves without a moment's delay. 
That odious Mrs. Maddox has been bustling about with 
her troUoping daughters, for I cannot tell how long, 
and canvassing among the poor people. Now I am sure 
your influence — the influence of the Imnk— must be twenty 
times greater. And I shall set off immediately." 

" Stop, Maria, stop, my dear," cried Mr. Lomax. 

But Mrs. Lomax stopped her ears instead of her feet, 
and laughingly declared that she would not listen. '^ He 
^ust come forward." " Think," she continued, " what 
an advantage it will be for the girls to be introduced into 
society as the daughters of the member for Hawkstone. 
You do not know what may come of it. I am sure the 
admiration which Anne excited by her singing at Brigh- 
ton last year was astonishing ; and I should never be 
surprised at any thing. By-the-by, they say that Mr. 
Villicrs is passionately fond of music. Anne must prac- 
tise some duets before he dines with us. What day had 
we better fix on, Mr. Lomax ? It will be quite proper 
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that you should give a series of dinners, as jou are to be 
the member." 

Mr. Lomax was silent. 

** I suppose," the lady continued, " Mr. Villiers will 
return the call immediately, and then we can ask him for 
the next week : and do let us remember, Mr. Lomax, 
that we have a select party. Though we do live in the 
town, I should not like him to confound us with the com- 
mon set of Hawkstone. If you would but have taken 
Rosewood Villa when it was to be let, instead of patch- 
ing up this vulgar old house in the street, we should have 
been quite respectable — as respectable as Lady Sud- 
borne herself. However, we must make the best of it." 

Mr. Lomax still remained silent. 

" One thing I must pray," continued the lady, " that 
you do not ask Mr. Morgan. He may be a very old 
friend of your family, and is a very good surgeon, no 
doubt, and a very excellent man ; but he is not quite the 
person to ask to meet Mr. Villiers, a man of rank. I 
wilLinvite Lady Sud borne and Lai^y Thompson ; and if 
her young nephew, 8ir Joseph Scargill, in the Guards, 
is with her, he will be an excellent person ; and then 
there is Captain O'Brien, nephew to Lord St. Aubyn— 
aad we met him the other day at the races. He was 
evidently much struck with Anne. And 1 think," she 
said, *' we might ask Mr. Bevan. He is not much, but 
he is a fellow of a college in Oxford, and that is a res- 
pectable thing; and he knows Mr. Villiers." 

''And Mr. Atkinson," added Mr. Lomax. 

" No, ray love," replied the lady ; " 1 must protest 
against Mr. Atkinson. No one has a greater respect 
for him than I have, or more regard for his &mily. But 
professional men are not quite the persons to give a tone 
to society ; and what I want Mr. Villiers to see is, that 
we have a tone, and understand how to do these things.' 
I should like him to become quite intimate with us, and 
to be here frequently ; you cannot tell what may come 
of it. And I understand he is extremely fastidious in his 
•ociety, and a man of the greatest &shion." 

^ Well, my dear," said Mr. Lomax, succumbing 
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ptrtlj to his lad j'8 yo]ubilitj and confirmed habits of WA* 
thority, and partly to certain calculations which he was 
making in his own mind with regard to the probable 
amount of Yilliers's yearly balance, '^I suppNMe yoa 
must have your own way as usual." 

^ And we must have champagne,'* added Mrs. Lo- 
max, ** and every thing, in fact, in the best 3tyle« And 
you must not insist on having the cloth removed fi)r the 
dessert. When we dined at Lady Sudbome's, if you re* 
member, last Christmas, it was left on the table. I ob- 
served it particularly. And even the Maddoxes have 
taken to the practice ; it is so &hionable : and I would 
not be beaten by them in any matter of fashion for the 
world, — a mere set of vulgar retired tradesmen." 

Mr. Lomax sighed, and cast his eyes Upon the paper 
of figures which lay before him ; but he said nothing. 

** And I suppose,'* concluded Mrs. Lomax, as she 
was leaving the room, *' there is no reason why your 
standing for the town should be a secret. I will oalf 
mention it to one or two persons. I do not know any 
thing," she added, ^ which will give so much strengdb 
to the bank, and so much respectability to us all. I quite 
Ibng to see how Lady Thompson looks when she heai« 
it ^ir David afler all, was only a city knight, though 
he did leave her thirty thousand pounds ; and, I must say, 
she gives herself considerable airs." 

And without waiting for a reply, and leaving the 
Banker to the mingled pains and pleasures of his inter* 
nal contemplations, Mrs. Lomax swam out of the room. 

And for us it is unnecessary to follow her, except to 
be present one day in the following week, afler the virft 
to the Priory had been made and returned, and the dinner 
invitations, carefully framed, had all been sent, and i^ 
but Yilliers's accepted, and Mrs. Lomax's arrangements 
had been completed upon the most j&shionable and arts* 
tocratic principles, to the indignation of Mrs. Maddox, 
who was duly informed of them, and to the envy of all 
the rest of the town. One only card remained uBan* 
fwered"; but it was the card of cards : and Mr^k L^ 
mai^s heart throbbed as the servant at length ][>rought a 



tiote to her from the. Priory, and, ^ith a countenance 
blank as night, she perceived that it contained an excuse. 
We will not weary ourselves, as Mrs. Lomai wearied 
herself and her husband, and her daughters, with sup- 
posing imaginary reasons. Charles Be van alone knew 
the cause. But Villiers had inquired of* him respecting 
Mr. Lomax's position and habits of living, and then had 
written a civil apology. " England," he said to Bevan, 
**ls on the point of ruin by these idle attempts at style 
and fashion in ia class who have not the means ; and I, 
for one, will never encourage them. By-the-by, will you 
tell Mr. Morgan that I shall be detained in the town till 
five o'clock to-morrow, and if he will let me come and 
partake of his family dinner I shall be very much obliged. 
I promised his liltle boy Harry to finish my story about 
the hippopotamus to him another day ; and Miss Morgan 
was to practice for me that sonato of Cherubtni's : and 
I like the whole &mily much — they are so simple and 
unpretending." 



CHAPTER XVI, 

Any of our readers who have ever had the calamity to 
be mixed up with the scenes of a popular election under 
the blessed representative system of Great Britian, will 
not require to be enlightened on the details of the Hawk- 
stone election. There were the usual committees, who 
assembled night afler night at the Bell and the Swan, 
and solaced themselves and their labors with the usual 
copious libations at the expense of the candidates. There 
were the ordinary placards and addresses from Brutus, 
and Cincinnatus, and Anti-Corruptton, and Verax, and 
the hundred other anonymous prophets, who swam forth, 
no one knows whence, on such occasions, like rats driv- 
en from their holes by a flood. There were the libels 
and counter-libels; epigrams and epithets; sonffs and 
parodies. Mr« Brook's friends declared that Mr.Lomax 
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was a bypocrite ; Mr. Lomax's committee insinuated that 
Mr. Brook, and every one connected with him, were 
atheists. Both exhausted the imagination in picturing 
the blessings which, if returned to parliament, they 
would shower down upon the country, and the calamities 
which would follow upon the success of their antagonist. 
The Odd Fellows, and the United Brothers, and the 
Temperance Clubs held their nightly orgies, to which the 
rival candidates respectively resorted, and harangued 
the smoke-involved and porter-drinking meetings. Each 
day the fever became more fierce ; and even the calmest 
minds, instead of looking on the troubled ocean from the 
lofty po^t of contempt, were drawn down into the waves, 
and absorbed in the tumult. Mr. Brown, the chemist, 
swore eternal enmity to Mr. Hopkins, the miller, because 
Mr. Hopkins voted for Mr. Brook, and Mr. Brown was 
on the committee of Mr. Lomax. Mrs. Morgan, instead 
of receiving a patronising nod from Mrs. Maddox, was 
actually cut by her in the street. Even John Hobbs, the 
constable, who, as an official personage, voted of course 
with the Conservatives, quarrelled with Peter Simpson, 
the brewer's dray-man, and in his zeal for the good cause 
received such a deadly blow upon his nose, that the 
mayor, who was punctilious in the appearance of his 
retinue, considered him disqualified for the office of at- 
tending in his blue gown and with his gilt-knobbed staff 
at the borough sessions. Enmity, and envy, and hatred^ 
and njalice, penetrated into every house, and scowled 
upon every countenance. 

As the great day approached, rumors waxed thick 
of bribes, and threats, and cajoleries, and seductions, and 
defections, and treacheries, which alternately appalled 
each party. Watches from each committee patrolled 
nightly round the town, to guard the more tihnid voters 
from assault, and the more needy from corruption. The 
public-houses were opened — the processions marshalled 
— flags suspended^-bands collected — and even battles 
fought. And such had been the effect of Mr. Atkinson's 
well-managed policy, and of Mr. Lomax's well-distributed 
money, that the Radical party began at last to tremble. 
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And at a meeting of the commiltee at Mrs. M addox's, 
to the great consternatton of that lady, who had long 
since resolved to be mother-in-law to the member for 
Hawkstone, and to the no less dismay of Mr. Marmaduke 
Brook, who had resolved, with equal certainty, not indeed 
to carry away a wife from Hawkstone, but to convert 
Hawkstone into a means of changing his 1500Z. a year 
commissionership of gutters into a more permanent offi- 
cial post of at least 2000Z. : it was hinted, that unless the 
greatest exertions were made to detach Mr. Ball at the 
silk-mills from the Conservative interest, Conservatism 
must triumph. 

There was only onejndividual present who heard this 
announcement unmoved, and with a smile of nonchalance, 
like that of one who held in his own hands the power at 
any moment of preventing such a calamitous result. Mr. 
O^Foggarty had particularly requested that his name 
might be added to Mr. Brook's committee, in order that 
he might testify his zeal for the cause of civil and reli- 
gious liberty all over the world,^ and might satisfactorily 
exhibit how cruelly the Church of Rome had been tra- 
duced by those who represented it as the restrainer of . 
private judgment, or the enemy of Protestantism. He 
had been commanded to forward to Mr. Pearce daily and 
minute accounts of the proceedings. And Pearce had 
always assured him that, if it were necessary, he could 
ensure at any time the return of the Radical candidate ; 
but so long as circumstances seemed favorable, and suc- 
cess certain, it was unnecessary for him to move. But 
he had sufliciently intimated to O'Foggarty the nature of 
the tr^in which he had laid, to satisfy that gentleman 
that the contest could but have one issue. The post that 
evening carried another letter to Mr. Pearce, which in- 
formed him of the threatening aspect of events ; and the 
next post brought a reply very briefj but very decisive. 
And Mr. O'Foggarty, as he sat by his fire-side with the 
letters in his hand, hugged himself, as persons do, when, 
in secret and unseen, they await the firing of a train 
which is to blow up all around them, they themselves re* 
maining in safety. 
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He rose early the next morning — ^very early, finiriied 
his breakfast sooner than usual, took his hat and stick, 
and made his appearance at the door of Mr. Lomsx^s 
bank five minutes afler it had been opened. The head 
clerk (for Mr. Loraax had returned the night before with a 
bud If eadache from a saturnalia of the Odd Fellows at the 
Pig and Carrot, and was not yet dressed) received Mr. 
OToggarty with a cheerful smile, and was proceeding fo 
take down a large ledger to enter, as he had been in the 
habit of doing for some months past, the fresh subscriptions 
to the Catholic Chapel, as he termed it ; but his counte- 
nance fell, and his blood flowed back with a sudden 
revulsion, when Mr. OToggarty, with a sofl and insinu- 
ating tone, and with something of an apology, requested 
to receive the full amount of subscriptions which had 
been paid in, about 540Z. Well trained, however, and 
accustomed to dissemble the pains of payment, the clerk, 
grasping a handful of Mr. Lomax's notes, proceeded to 
ask how Mr. OToggarty would wish to take the sum. 
But all his self-command was unable to conceal his sur- 
prise and dismay when^that gentleman, with another 
bland apology, requested to have it in gold and Bank of 
England notes. The clerk looked up and then down» and 
then, with a lingering hand, unclosed a secret drawer, 
counted out the sovereigns and the notes, placed them in 
Mr. OToggarty's hand, and suffered him to retire without 
returning his polite bow, or being able in any way to re- 
cover from his stupefaction. 

A few minutes afterwards Mr. Lomax entered the 
counting-house with the morning letters open in his 
hand, and not a few nervous twitches playing on his coun- 
tenance. He bade the clerk take down two or three 
ponderous leather-bound vellum folios — ^ran his eye over 
the accounts in them— closed the books — opened them 
again — ^then took up the newspaper, but without being 
able to read it — then looked out of the window — ^then 
started, as the door opened, but recovered himself on 
finding that it was only Mrs. Crump's Abigail, who 
wanted change for a five pound note ; — and then, after 
hearing the account of Mr. OToggi^'i visk, daring 
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wUch tbe twitches in the fiice became more namerociii 
he retired into his back room, and there sat down in his 
black leathern chair, gazing on the fire. 

And while Mr. Xomax was in this posture, Mr. 
Pearce, in London, was driving about, in a hired cab, 
from street to street in the citj, and holding various secret 
colloquies with bill-brokers and others. He was evidently 
engaged in some deeply interesting negotiation. Nor 
were Mr. Lomax's London bankers omitted in his round 
of visits. And twice he returned to their house in 
Lombard-street; and twice he was closeted with the 
head partner in his sanctuary. And that gentleman, with 
a face of profound and imperturbable prudence, had more 
than once pored carefully over the long files of the Hawk- 
stone bank account, and had closed his perusal with an 
ominous shake of the head. From Lombard-street Mr. 
Pearce had hurried his jaded cab to Mincing-lane ; and 
there he had entered a paved back court, with a black- 
leaved solitary poplar in it, and ascending a flight of 
jitairs, he had had an interview with Messrs. Harbottle, 
the London correspondents of Mr. Ball, the proprietor of 
the Hawkstone silk-mills. And this interview, also, had 
appeared to4erminate with little satis^tion to the cor- 
respondents, who immediately, on its coming to a close, 
had despatched a clerk-like letter and a variety of stam^>ed 
documents to Mr. Ball himself; and Mr. Ball himself^ 
with a very warm and anxious countenance, had pro- 
ceeded with them without delay to Mr. Lomax; and 
Mr. Lomax ^. But we must not anticipate. 

These various negotiations and mysterious movements 
had taken place on the Thursday and Friday ; and on 
Saturday Mrs. Lomax had felt it her conscientious duty 
to press on Mr. Lomax the propriety, and indeed neces- 
sity, of giving a sumptuous dinner to Mr. Bowler and 
several other of the neighboring gentry; who, though 
they looked with no little jealousy on the banker's elegant 
establishment, were partly under pecuniary obligations 
to him, and partly had no objection to a very comfortable 
dinner in tbe town after the fatigues of the magistrates' 
meeting. The dinner had passed^-^he champagne was 
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pronounced excellent — the dessert was sumptuous. Mr. 
Atkinson had delivered a most eloquent harangue to Mr. 
Bowler, who was fast asleep, on the increasing prosperity 
of Hawkstone. Mr. Warburton, who was a political 
economist, had enlarged on the beautiful system of credit, 
on which the prosperity of the British empire was founded, 
and by which every one was enabled to bring into play, 
and to employ in grand speculations, every thing that he 
possessed without the necessity of allowing any part to 
lie dead. Many had been the exclamations of wonder 
at the thriving state of comraferce — ^many the. congratu- 
lations on the rapid progress of the Hawkstone railway 
— deep the admiration at the spirit with which Messrs. 
Silkem, the linen-drapers, and Messrs. Brown, their rivals 
in the trade, had expended enormous sums in pJate glass 
and gilded pillars to adorn the streets of Hawkstone; 
some wonder, also, was expressed that Mr. Ball, at the 
silk-mills, had been enabled to invest so large a capital 
in buildings, particularly as the silk trade was flat, and 
two other mills were rising within half a mile, which 
would probably cause a material reduction in the profits. 
But at the mention of Mr. Ball's name, Mr. Lomax, who 
had been silent and gloomy during dinner (worn out, as 
Mr. Atkinson whispered, with the excitement of canvas- 
sing, and the responsibilities of his approaching honors,) 
lapsed into more serious nervous twitches than he had 
experienced before ; and, hastily passing round the rich- 
cut glass claret decanters, he proposed that they should 
adjourn to the ladies. 

To the ladies accordingly they retired. Mrs. Lomax 
received them in the gay but rather gaudily-furnished 
double drawing-room. She herself majestic in a splendid 
turban and bird-of-Paradise plume, was already practising 
the dignified manner which became the lady of the 
member for Hawkstone. Her page, covered over with 
sugar-loaf buttons, was dispensing coffee from a large 
silver salver. Miss Anne was seated at the piano, pre- 
pared, in default of a more youthful hearer, ^o perform 
for the somnolent Mr. Bowler the airs which she had so 
studiously practised to fascinate the earof Villiers. Miss 
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Lomax, less brilliant in manner and appearance, but not ^ 
less ambitious, was enlarging to Miss Mabel Brook, who 
had been permitted to come in as a refresher in the eve- 
ning, on the delight with which she was looking forward 
to accompanying her papa to London when the session 
opened^-on the probability of his taking a house in 
Baker-street for them^-on the prospect of admission into 
London society, which their acknowledged station and 
rank would then ensure them — ^and she even hinted at 
some tickets for Almack's, which, through the mediation 
of Lady Sudborne, she felt convinced that they would be 
able to compass. Mr. Atkinson, standing on the bright 
copious-flowered rug, with his back to the fire, and his 
gilded coffee-cup in one hand and his coat-tails in the 
other, was congratulating Mrs. Lomax on the prospect of 
the poll ; and the lady was listening to him graciously and 
condescendingly, but without compromising her dignity. 
rhe other/gentlemen were looking over some very third- 
rate works of art, gorgeously bound, which were dis- 
played on the round rosewood table, and seemed disposed 
to wish themselves anywhere else ; when the street-door 
bell rang violently. Mr. Lomax quite jumped from his 
chair ; and Mi;s. Lomax was startled to see his color 
change. 

" It is only Mr. Bowler's carriage," she observed. 
*♦ Why, my love, what is the matter ? This troublesome 
election has made you quite nervous." 

But Mr. Lomax knew that it was not Mr. Bowler's 
carriage, for no sound of wheels had accompanied the 
bell. But a heavy step was heard coming up the stairs, 
and the awkward footman, whom all his lady's care and 
refinement could not teach to wear his red plush breeches 
eiegantly, or to move without creaking shoes, came up 
significantly to Mr. Lomax, and informed him that there 
was a strange gentleman below, from London, who 
wanted to see him immediately upon business. 

" Ah ! '* exclaimed Mr. Atkinson-—" something, I 
suppose, about Horlock's vote." 

But he was surprised to see that Mr. Lomax had 
turned pale, and could scarcely hold his tea cup. At 
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last the servant was ordered to show the gentleman into 
the study, and Mr. Lomax slowly rose from his seat, and 
catching hold of the chair to support himself he with 
difficulty staggered out of the room. 

'* I fear, my dear madam/' said Mr. Atkinson, *' that 
that troublesome business is too much for our excellent 
friend. Nervous excitement that — over fiitigue ! but he 
will soon recover it, when once he is in parliament. 
You will go with him, of course, to London !" 

*' I rather think we shall," said Mrs. Lomax, with 
dignity. '' I wish that my daughters should be introduced. 
And with their Other's position and establishment, I 
think it will be right to show them more of the world 
than they can see in this little confined spot. After all| 
we must confess that Hawkstone is a vulgar place. 
Brighton is my delight! Such charming society! and 
most fashionable too ! Oscar,^' she called languidly, to 
her page, *' remove my cofiee-cup, and bring me that 
eau-de-Cologne. It is wearying, Mr. Atkinson, this 
being obliged to receive, as we do; but our positiolfc 
renders it necessary. Pray how do you like those vaset 
—are they not exquisite ? " 

Mr. Atkinson duly admired th« gaudy expensiva 
ornaments which stood on the mantel-piece ; and then 
he pulled up his thick ill-folded white neckcloth, which 
was Mrs. Lomax's aversion, and walked away to pay hit 
compliments to Miss Anne, who, seated at the piano in 
the inner drawing-rodm, was congratulating herself to 
Mr. Warburton on the prospect of her more frequently 
attending the Opera in London. ** A box," she saioi 
*^is very expensive. But I suppose in papa's new posi* 
tion he will think it right to do as others do. He will 
owe it to himself and his constituents to support his 
position." 

Mr. Warburton made no reply, but a little shruff ef 
contempt And as Mr. Lomax did not return, and Mr& 
Lomax began to yawn, and the gentlemen from the 
country were anxious to return home, the party brok« 
up. 

^ Well ! we have had a tolerably agreeable paityt" 



iaid Mrs. Loinax to her eldest daughter, as the last 
Tbitaat closed the door. " Every thing went off extremely 
veil I and I do think the table looked remarkably elegant. 
Mr. Bowler admired those comer-dishes amazingly: I 
4o not think he has any himself." 

Miss Lomax yawned, and assented. 

'* There is only one thing, I think," continued Mrs. 
Lomax, *' that we want just now, and that is two hand- 
aome chandeliers for these rooms. We want the gold 
paper well lighted up. You know the one in Lady Sud- 
borne's drawing-room? How well it looks! And I 
think that, as the member for the town, your papajmust 
take care to have every thing about him in good style. 
Jle owes it to himself. I shall certainly make him get 
us some. Do go down to the study, Mary, and see if he 
is there, and ask him to come up. I will point it out to 
him at once before John puts out these wax lights." 

Mary, with evident reluctance and signs of wearinessy 
xpm slowly, and proceeded to her papa*s study. She 
Isnocked, but no one answered. She opened the door. 
The candles were burning down in their sockets ; a chair 
overturned lay upon the floor ; one of the lights flickered 
and went out as she approached the table, and the other 
burned so dimly that she could not discern what was that 
black thing lying on the ground, behind the table. Was 
it her father's great-coat ? She Snuffed the candle and 
went to pick it up, and hang it on the chair : bqt before 
she touched it she screamed with terror, for from the 
aleeve of the coat a hand projected. '* Papa," she cried, 
" papa, is that you ? What is the matter 7 '* But there 
was no answer, and the poor girl, screaming and shriek- 
ing, endeavored to lift the unhappy man from the floor. 

Her mother had just arranged in her head a well- 
turned sentence with which she felt satisfied that she 
(diould prevail on her husband to spend at least fifty 
guineas in providing the splendid chandeliers, when her 
daughter's screams startled and terrified her. Herself^ 
and Anne, and the servants, were the next moment in 
the study. *' Master has fallen into a fit," said the 
footman. 
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** Send instantly for Mr. Morgan " exclaimed Mra. 
Lomax, who even then did not lose her presence of mind. 
*' Raise him up^place him in the chair. It is all this 
terrible election — nervous excitement, too much for him ! 
He will soon be better. Bring some cold water and 
salts." 

And Mrs. Lomax prepared to chafe the temples and 
to un&sten the cravat of her wretched husband. Bat 
just as the head had been raised up, more lights were 
brought into the room, and a single glance showed to all 
present that it was not a fit. Mr. Lomax was dead, 

•* What is that you have picked up in the comer ? " 
said the footman to the page, while the rest were en- 
deavoring to disengage the stupified, insensible wife from 
the corpse of her husband. 

** It 's a botllei'* said the page. 

** A bottle of what ? " asked the footman. «* Show it 
me.'' 

'*Here 's something written on it," said the page. 
" * Prussic Acid ! ' I wonder what that is ! " 



CHAPTER XVII. 

ViLLiEBs was mounting his horse the next day at the 
great porch of the Priory ; alarmed by some hasty rumors, 
he was preparing to ride into Hawkstone to ascertain 
the truth of them, when Mr. Atkinson's humble one- 
horse fi)ur-wheeled phaeton drove into the other end of 
the avenue. The appearance of Mr. Atkinson himself 
told at once a tale of unspeakable mischief. He was 
haggard, bewildei*ed, almost distracted ; and it was some 
time before Villiers could prevail on him to enter the 
library and compose himself, that he might explain the 
state of circumstances. And when he was able to tell 
his tale, it was so confused, so full of dreadful anticipations 
£oT himself, so broken with exclamations of horror, that 
Villiers could scarcely gather what it meant. 
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At last he learnt the terrible event which has just 
been narrated. And his first thought was, that some 
aberration of mind, brought on by the fatigues and 
anxieties of the election, had fallen on the miserable 
victim of a vulgar ambition. But Mr. Atkinson shook 
his head. It was something worse — fkr v/orse. The 
bank had stopped that morning. The solicitor of the 
London bank had met Mr. Atkinson at an early hour ; 
an examination of books had taken place ; and it was 
found that, instead of possessing property, the Hawkstone 
bank had been insolvent for years ; and that an enormous 
defalcation could already be detected, not without sus- 
picions of fraud. Villiers made no remark, but he 
remembered the invitation to dinner. 

" But this," continued Mr. Atkinson, " was not the 
'worst. There had been speculations and engagements 
with the proprietors of the silk-mills, to enable them to 
commence operations. And Mr. Ball, of the silk-mills, 
was a bankrupt also. And so far as it could be traced, 
a system of accommodation bills had been contrived and 
carried on for many years, which would now involve 
even Mr. Smith at the factory and Sir Matthew Blake 
himself. Hawkstone, the prosperous, flourishing Hawk- 
stone, with its new manufactories, its brilliant shops, its 
railroads, its coal-pits, and its iron-mines, had for some 
time past offered a tempting field to the investments of 
grasping capitalists and needy speculators ; and its 
whole existence was a fiibric of credit" (accursed credit, 
thought Villiers, the child of avarice and mother of fraud !). 
"Beneath all its splendid exterior, its flourishing projects, 
the ground had been undermined, as it were, and honey, 
combed, and a single shock was sufficient to bring the 
whole to the ground. There was not a single shopkeeper 
in the town," said Mr. Atkinson, " who could calculate 
for one day on his own security. Each had been leaning 
on the support of another; filling his windows with 
plate glass, and lighting his counter with ormolu lamps, 
on credit and speculation; and a blow levelled against 
one would, in all human probability, prostrate them all." 

" And the poor," asked Villiers, anxiously, " are they 
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likely to bbBx ouidi ? Were there manj Botes in cir 
euliUioD?" 

Mr. Atkinson, who was reallj a kind-hearted, benev- 
olent man, couU not hear the question, over-come and 
imnerved as he was, without bursting into tears. His 
own door had been beset that morning with a crowd of 
terrified, desperate, ruined inhabitants-— old men, who 
had lost their all ; decrepit women, who had now no 
homes to look to but the poor-house ; industrious woris^ 
men, who had saved their earnings for a coming emer- 
gency, and their savings wero ail gone. And it was 
with some difficulty that he had prevented their misery 
and passion from bursting out into some fierce act of 
vindictiveness, even against the equally miserable sui^ 
vivors in the unhappy banker's own family. 

*« And what of them ?" asked VUiiers. 

" Penniless," replied Mr. Atkinson, ^ utterly and eo* 
^ly penniless $ and chiefly their own fault — their own 
extravagance ! But this," he continued, ^' could be 
borne. But there were others, innocent of any fault but 
misplaced con6dence, whom nothing awaited but the 
workhouse. Mrs. Atkinson had been that morning to 
•ee three persons — poor Mabel, the aged Mrs. Crumpi 
and Mrs. Bevan ; and no words could picture the scenes 
which she had witnessed." 

Villiers groaned aloud. And Mr. Atkinson rose up 
and went to the window to conceal the tears which 
coursed one another down his cheeks. 

Villiers sat down and wrote a note, and rang the 
bell immediately for his groom to take it into Hawkstone 
4o Mr. Bevan. 

*' And now," he said, turning to Mr. Atkinson, who. 
by disburthening his mind' and giving way to his misery, 
had become more composed, *' will you let me speak to 
you candidly and openly ?" 

Mr. Atkinson, who seemed as if he longed to say 
something, and yet could not bring himself to do so, look- 
ed up in hope. 

s" I, am aware," said Villiers, "that in your situation 
you must require at certain periods large pecuniary ac- 
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commodations, which were probably afforded jou bj the 
late bank, and the withdrawal of them under such cir* 
curastances may cause you temporary embarrassment. 
I have always had reason to put the highest confidence 
in your honor ; and it will be only a slight return for the 
care which you have taken of my property, if I can as- 
aist you in this emergency. But I will say, honestly and 
openly, that this assistance must be limited to that sum 
which is required by yourself personally to carry on the 
necessary machinery of your business ; and that I can 
o^r no encouragement whatever to that system of ad- 
Tances, and borrowing, and forestalling, which, whether 
it prevail among landed proprietors, or manufacturing and 
commercial speculators, is one of our greatest curses, 
the most sure and certain cause of the destruction with 
which England is now beset. I must not presume to 
enter into your own private arrangements ; but I am sure 
you will understand me." 

Mr. Atkinson's face lightened up, as if a cloud had 
passed away from his eyes. He rose and seized Villiers's 
nand with a ^warmth of gratitude, of which his cool, re* 
served nature seemed wholly incapable. " My wife,'* 
he cried, " my dear wife ! I have ten children, and you 
have saved them P' and the poor man wept like a child. 

But Villiers kindly but calmly begged him toj^sume 
his seat. ** Your time," »he said, — " every hour at such 
a crisis must be precious." And he sat down to his 
table to write a check. 

•* Will you name the sum, if you please ?" said Vil- 
Hen. 

Mr. Atkinson hesitated, and looked down, as if h^i 
dared not 

" Be assured," said Villiers, " you cannot do me a 
greater kindness than by giving me the means of making 
you perfectly comfortable. In this fearfiil crash, and in 
your situation, you will require all your coipposure and 
energy of mind. A great part of the burden of such a 
calamity must Ml upon you. And if to the public dit 
tiess your own private anxieties are added, you will b« 
unable to render the town the services which will be re 
VOL. II — 11 
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upkeA of you. And I am well aware that joir extenjt 
of basiness must subject you to very heavy claims ; and 
that the expenses of a large family, and your own hon 
orable moderation and liberality, cannot but confine your 
resources, I shall not be satisfied, indeed, if you do not 
leave this place perfectly at your ease. Shall I say 
2000Z. ?" and Villiers named a sura nearly a third be- 
yond what Mr. Atkinson's most sanguine wishes had 
calculated on. 

Once more he sprang up, and would almost have fidl- 
en at Villiers's knees. 

^Are you sure that it is enough," said Villien, 
"perfectly sure ?" 

^ More, far more than I want," replied Mr. Atkin9on. 
•* How can I ever repay you ?" 

Villiers finished his check, rang the bell for Mr. 
Atkinson's carriage, and was about to quit the room on 
some excuse, that he might leave the happy man to him- 
self, but Mr. Atkinson stopped him. '^ Sir " he said, '* I 
cannot accept this without giving you some guarantee ; 
my bond, at least, till I can place in your hands other se- 
curities which I possess." 

** You can do this, my dear sir,** said Villiers, " when 
you return home, and can deposit it with my papers." 

"And the interest," continued Mr. Atkinson. "1 
cannot accept it at less than five per cent." 

" My dear sir," answered Villiers, " this is not a 
moment to enter into questions of political economy, and 
I fear the world generally would scarcely understand me. 
But, I have long since, made it a principle, in such cases 
as the present, not to accept interest." 

"Not accept interest! " exclaimed Mr. Atkinson, 
opening his eyes to their fiillest width, and for a 
moment forgetting all his miseries, and all his relief fi-om 
them, in wonder at such a proposition. "Not accept 
interest I " 

Villiers could not help smiling at the astonished and 
bewildered aspect which looked up into his face. 

" Not accept five per cent. I " continued Mr, Atkinsoiiy 
" l^gal interest ! I do not understand you, sir." 
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YilK^d looked ODt of the windon^, and finding that liii 
^t'lsltdr^B humble conveyance had not yet been brought t« 
tli^ dooF, ho did not disdain to explain his meaning 
fbrthcr. 

•• Might I ask," he said, " what profit you will your- 
self ttiake upon the expenditure of this sum, applied, as k 
Will be, to maintaining the regular machinery of your 
iMIsiaess ? Will it be more than is sufficient to indemnify 
you for the time, anxiety, responsibility, and labor, whidb 
ydu fnttst devote to its proper employment?" 

"Certainly not," was the reply. 

•• And if it were more," continued VtUiers, " if in any 
jM'^feoiiioii, Or any business, the profits should, for a timoi 
exceed this limh, it is an acknowledged princif^e of po« 
1M6b\ economy that they must, soon be reduced withia the 
Ikhit by the natural action of competition." 

Mr. Atkinson bowed. 

" And if," continued Villiers, "I were to lock up this 
itietl^y in a chest, would it produce me any interest of 
itself ? Can money grow ? " 

Mr, Atkinson shook his head. 

" Ite increase, therefore," said Villiers, " must depend 
<^ the htbor, industry, and talent, which are devoted to its 
employment, and ought to be the remuneration of them. 
And i£ I, who do not labor, receive any portion of it, I am 
detracting so much from the ^ir and equitable reward 
#hich Providence has designed ibr them. I am eating 
the bread Of idleness, and you are tdlling without adequate 
compensation. Is this equitable? Is it agreeable to 
tiiat Divine law, which has commanded us to eat our 
bread in the sweat of our brow ? " 

Mr. Atkinson, in his agitated state of feeling, was 
unable to follow up the reasoning. He could only stare 
and look bewiklered. And Villiers, feeling that it was 
useless to pursue the suligect, only added, " Prior to all 
such reasonings, a Christian has the most distinct inti. 
tnations oif the will of Heaven on this subject, both from 
the Scriptures, and from the voice of the Church ; and 
this is sufficient to bind his conscience. And J think you 
^l ind, en r^a^tioii, thait if the priaeiplB were g0«*«Ei«% 
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acted on, no such fatal calamities would occur as that 
which has now fallen upon us. The refusal of interest 
would remove the temptation to give facilities for specu* 
lation. There would be no idle memliers of society 
dependent for their daily bread, not upon their own honest 
industry, but on the success of speculations in others* 
And though we might be less wealthy as a nation, we 
should be more honest as individuals, and more "safe from 
misery and ruin. But I see your carriage is come to the 
door, and I must not detain you." And, having shaken 
Mr. Atkinson's hand, he contrived, at the same time, to 
leave the cheque within it, went out with him to the hall- 
door, and saw the wondering and bewildered man, with a 
mixture of joy and tears, drive off to Hawkstone. 

The same evening, about six o'clock, just afler Villiers 
had mounted his horse at Mrs. Bevan's door, and rode off 
on his return to the Priory, Mrs. Bevan, pale and agi« 
tated, and yet not without a mixture of joy on her worn 
and anxious countenance, came out, leaning on Charles 
Bevan 's arm, both silent, both of them with their eyes 
filled with tears. Charles lefl his mother at poor Mabel's 
door; and Mrs. Bevan, admitted by the sobbing little 
Grey girl, and almost unable to move herself, ascended the 
narrow stairs. She tapped, and a low half-choked voice 
bade her come in. But no sooner had Mabel caught 
sight of her friend than she arose, and threw herself into 
her arms, but without speaking ; neither of them could 
utter a word. At last, Mrs. Bevan disengaged herself 
from Mabel's almost convulsive embrace, and placing her 
in a chair, she sat down by her side, and took her hand, 
and held it in her own. 

Evidn then Mabel's thoughts were more for others 
than for herseE '* And you, too, are ruined," she said, 
at last. ^' How good of you to think of me — to come 
tome!" 

Mrs. Bevan only pressed her hand in reply, and looked 
round the room. Stunned and amazed as Mabel had 
been with a blow which at once had plunged her into 
utter destitution, without a friend who could give Jier 
assistance, or an occupation to which she could look for 
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support, her active^conscieDtious mind, instead of giviiig 
way to useless lamentations, had, after a long struggle* 
recovered somewhat of its energy ; and she was resolved, 
without delay, to face the worst, and to occupy herself with 
necessary duties. It was a cold, cheerless evening, but 
the grate was without a fire. Mabel knew that she had 
no means to pay for it. A single rushlight burnt dimly 
on the table, which was covered with account-books, and 
sundry heaps of silver. Mabel was making up the ac- 
counts of the various little charitable funds, of which she 
had so long acted as secretary and treasurer, afraid to 
retain in her hands even a shilling which was not her 
own, under the menaces of the coming temptation. The 
little girl had brought her tea-things as usual, but, except 
a morsel of dry bread, nothing had been tasted ; even that 
Mabel had grudged to herself for she knew not if it was 
her own. The little girl was to go home the next morn- 
ing to her friends ; and Mabel (she had no money) had 
given her ijome comfortable clothing from her own little 
wardrobe. She had also asked Mr. Silkem's permission 
to remain one or two days longer in her rooms, until she 
could look round, and find some shelter or some situation* 
But Mr. Silkem was a Liberal, and it was one of his first 
principles that every man should take care of number one. 
He had, therefore, sufficiently indicated to Mabel, that as 
she could no longer pay for her lodgings, it would be only 
justice to himself and his &mily that she should leave it 
without any delay for another occupant And with a 
bursting heart and swell of indignation at his hardhearted- 
ness, Mabel had resolved on quitting the house the very 
next morning. 

" And where will you go ? " asked Mrs. Sevan, 
tenderiy. 

'' To the poor-house," sobbed Mabel. *' I have do 
other home. I have no friends who can relieve me. " 

Mrs. Bevan could not refrain from weeping. ^ No^ 
my dear Mabel," she said, ^^ you can come to me, at least 
for a time. " 

*' But you, too, are ruined," said Mabel ; ** you have 
lo0t your all ; Mr. Morgan— every one is ruined. I can* 
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not repine. — ^I can bear it — I can woik— -I can waab^^ 
He will not desert me." 

Mrs. Bevan coald not refrain from folding her in her 
arms, and mingling her own tears with Mabel's. ^ I an^ 
indeed, ruined,*' she said, **and have lost alL But 
Charles .has still his small fellowship ; and he will ia* 
crease it by taking pupils. And for the present," she 
added, ** means have been supplied us by a hand which 
I must not mention, until we can look round and provide 
some other resources. And the same hand, which has 
been stretched out to us, has made it a particular request 
tiiat you wouki come and take shelter under our roo^ 
not only you, but others : ow house ia large enough ; and 
humbled, and destitute, and softened as we all ah^ be by 
tills appalling stroke, we may even find comfbrt fi-oiDi be- 
ing together." 

Mabel looked up, as scarcely understanding hen. 

** I mean, dearest," sakl Mrs. Bevan, *^ that I haips 
the means at present of receiving you ; and that it la the 
wish of the benefactor, to whom I owe them, Uiat they 
should be shared with you : you will not, therefore, be a 
burden to me, but rather a comfort and assistance. There 
are many things which we can do together, which wiU 
be good both to others and ourselves." 

"^ Who is it I " exclaimed Mabel. ^ Who could have 
thought of me ? It could not be my cousin I ** 

Mrs. Bevan shook her head. 

^ And I have no claims on any one else," soUied 
Mabel. ^ Mow kind \ how merciful of Providence I" 
And Mabel wearied herself in vain with endeavoring lo 

giess the name of her unknown benefoctor; but Mrs. 
evan checked her. *' It was the wish of the sania per- 
son}" she said,— ^** his own especial request, that no notice 
should be taken of his aid, and no endeavor made to traoe 
the hand which administered it. And he had also beg« 
ged Mrs. Bevan to put at Mabel's disposal a little piine 
for immediate necessities, which she was to consider as 
comhig from a friend, and as belonging not to man but 
to God." And Mrs. Bevan placed k» her hands a ] 
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of twenty guineas. For he who was thus the dispenstr 
of the mercies of Providence was not satisfied with pro- 
▼idtng for absolute want, but, lik^ the Being whose min- 
ister he was, he had thoughtfully and minutely anticipated 
all the little difficulties and exigencies of such an emer- 
gency, and endeavored to palliate them all. 

"And now I must leave you," said Mrs. Bevan ; " for 
the same blow which has fallen upon us has &.lien on 
many others. And there is one case of misery opposite 
to your own door, which I have been commissioned ta 
relieve also." 

•* Ah ! " said Mabel, " poor Mrs. Crump ! Her win. 
dow-blinds have been down all the day ; and my little 
girl told me that she had had a paralytic attack about 
half an hour afler the failure of the bank had reached 
her ears. She is ruined, too ; and at her ago-^-poor thing ! 
without a friend or relation iii the world — nothing but tho 
poor-house to look to ! I was going to her myself," con- 
tinned Mabel, " as soon as I had arranged, these things, 
to ask if I could sit up with her to-night ; for her maid is 
anything but attentive to her, and thinks of nothing but 
her wages." 

** I am going," said Mrs. Bevan, " to offer her a room 
in ray own house for the present. There, at least, she 
will be attended to with more care and kindness than 
even in her own lodging ; and, together, we jnight con- 
tribute something to her comfort. If we ourselves have 
been saved from utter destitution, our first thought must 
be to save others." 

Mabel caught at the thought of being usefol. And 
sorrowful, yet calm, and not despairing, and even with a 
ray of comfort in their eyes, the two friends embraced 
once more ; and Mrs. Bevan procoeded on her errand 
of mercy. 

No one came to the door to answer the bell, and she 
opened it herself. The passage was dimly lighted ; and 
without making a noise, Mrs. Bevan proceeded up the 
stairs. No one was in the poor old lady's room ; her 
wheel-chair stood in a corner, vacant. The cupboard in 
Iridch she kept her swe^t cake was open, and a glass 
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w§M on the tabid, as if her maid-senrant, or loiiie ooAf 
bad been emptying a decanter cff wine which stood on 
one of the shelves. And, on moving softly to the bed* 
room-door, which was ajar, Mrs. Bevan saw through it 
the maid herself, upon her knees, before a drawer, appa- 
rently busily engaged in ransacking its contents. A 
low groan proceeded from the close curtained bed, but 
Martha paid no attention to it, except to turn impatiendy 
round, prepared, if it had been necessary, to repress 
any murmur or complaint on the part of the poor aged 
sufferer by a sharp reply. Solitary— destitute — ^friend- 
less, with no one to watch her seemingly last moments 
Dut an unfeeling hireling, the unhappy lady was lying 
on her bed of suflering. Alas ! how many round us are 
laying in the same state, because the Church has pro- 
vided no shelter for them within her own bosom, and 
under her own ministering hands I The mistrejss of the 
bouse came up the stairs, but it was only to express her 
complaints and wonder that Mrs. Crump had no friends to 
oome and attend to her, and to ask how she was to be 
uaid for her lodgings, and for some things which Mr. 
Morgan had ordered, now that Mrs. Crump herself had 
lost aU her money. Mrs. Bevan had been provided with 
the means of answering this question by the same hand 
which had provided for the temporary necessities of Ma- 
beL A nurse was sent for, Martha was dismissed, and 
the next day, with Mr. Morgan's permission, the poor 
old lady was removed to Mrs. Bevan's house ; and Mabel 
took . her station by her bed-side, watching over every 
movement, and answering every request for help, with 
the tenderness of a daughter. 

The next evening Charles Bevan was seated in the 
library at the Priory — grave, maddened, chastened with 
the blow which he had received himself, and awe-struck 
with the storm of calamity, which like thunder from a 
cloudless sky, had burst upon his native town. Villiers 
had been inquiring for his mother and her two chaises. 

*' They are wonderfully well, considering what has 
happened," replied Bevan.. ^< It is singular how engage- 
ment in acti^'e duties, especially in those which are 
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appointed for us, soothes and quiets the mind. Wh«ii 
Miss Brook was asking, this morning at break&st, how 
she could recompense you for all your kindness, mj 
mother told her that she could not g4ratify you more thaa 
by yndertaking to nurse poor Mrs. Crump. And she 
has devoted herself to it with delight." 

^ And will it be painful to Mrs. Bevan," asked Yillien, 
^ to have her house occupied by two such inmates ?" 

*' My mother," replied Bevan, " has in the first place 
no choice. She has been deprived of every thing but 
the little which I can supply to her ; and my fellowship 
is only lOOZ. a year ; and all which I may obtain beyond 
this by taking pupils is of course precarious, and cannot 
amount to much. But, without considering this, my 
mother is a woman of remarkable good sense, of a sin- 
cere but deep piety, of practical habits, and active occu- 
pations ; apd I am sure she would willingly devote herself 
to any work, which might be really useful to others, and 
sanctioned by the Church." 

Villiers remained silent and absorbed in thought. At 
last he said, '^ It is a common impression* that females 
cannot be brought to live together under the same roof 
without jealousies and bickerings ; and that their minds 
are rendered frivolous and weak by associating too much 
with each other. Do you think that this is the case ?" 

" I think," replied Bevan, " that if females unfit for a 
life of religion and charity, are forced into it against their 
will, if they are rigidly and unnaturally bound down by 
vows, if they are excluded from moderate intercourse with 
others, and treated, in fact, like mere children, as is too 
often the case in nunneries of Romanism, then their 
minds, instead of being strengthened and elevated, may 
be deteriorated. But I cannot see why this should be 
the case, where no such strained and artificial system 
exists." 

. "And how many duties there are," said Villiers, 
** which can only be accomplished well by females, and 
by females associated together in a body ! Take, for in- 
stance, Miss Brook's infant school. None but females 
can undertake the charge of ^ery young children or com« 
VOL. ir. — 11* 
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municate efl^ctually with their parente, and tea^ ditb 
parents by degrees to aid in the work of a sound educa- 
tion, instead of neutralising it, or doinff worse by their 
own examples. And how can one temale bear this 
burden ? If there were a body, while they nurtured op 
the young under a cloud, as it were, of holy iofloenees 
and personal reverence, they would not run the risk of 
withdrawing the child's affections from its own parents, 
any more than the cloud of saints and martyrs^ whom the 
Church teaches us to reverence, withdraws us from the 
one and only being who is to be the centre of our love; 
while to fix our thoughts and afiections upon a singla 
saint, as the Romish system encourages us to do, neoech 
sarily tends to draw us from the immediate commnaioa 
with our Lord — not to speak of the powerlessness of any 
single arm, either to excite reverence, or to enforce obe* 
dience, or to communicate knowledge. By-the-by, what 
has become of that poor young woman who had the oaie 
of the infant school ? I think you told me that she hid 
also sustained a heavy loss V 

** She has lost all her savings," said Bevan. ^^ And 
the school itself^ I fear, will now be abandoned ; for most 
of our charitable subscriptions, trifling as they have bees, 
will probably be withdrawn. In the nineteenth century 
our first retrenchment is usually in our charities, and the 
second in our payment of tithes." 

*^ And had the school no funds of its own 1 " asked 
Villiers. 

"None whatever. Who would bestow permanent 
endowments on an individual teacher, with whose death 
every thing may fiill to the ground, or upon a sel^onsti- 
tuted committee of subscribers, under no ecclesiastical 
control, who in a few years may become Unitarians or 
anything. The very notion of endowments without ^e^ 
cified principles, and a fixed organisation to secure their 
maintenance, is an absurdity." 

•* Not now," replied Villiers. « Su- Robert Peel does 
not think so. He has now pledged the State to sanction 
and secure the perpetual transmission of property to nay 
hands, and for any purpose, assuming that it is a suffioiBiit 
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whatever. This is the ground they have taken in the 
Dissenters^ Chapel Bill, as it is called, — ^that the money 
was left for the propagation of no specific doctrines, by 
Often who had no creed, and made it a principle to have 
acne; and therefore it may be legitimately applied to, 
propagate any blasphemy.'* 

Bevan sighed. But his mind was too full of sad 
thoughts nearer to himself for him to enter into the polit- 
ical question. 

*' And I suppose the subscriptions to the County Hos* 
pitol will also &11 ofl^ " said Villiers, '* and the District 
Yisiting Society, and, in &ct, nearly all the charities 1 
What is to become of the poor ? " 

Bevan sighed again. '^ I am not sure," he said, 
'^ that the District Visiting Societies are the best things 
that could be contrived for the poor. The visiters are too 
often young and inexperienced. Those to whom the 
ofiice might be more safely entrusted are engaged in 
&mily duties ; and the whole system, perhaps, requires 
to be more thoroughly permeated with a sound domestic 
and Church spirit. It is not equal to the Romish system 
of Sisters of Charity." 

" They live together," replied Villiers ; " their whole 
life is devoted to the task ; they form a religious body in 
the hands, of the Church ; and thus they have a diffnitv 
of their own, and a proper ecclesiastical character, which 
seems very much to correspond with that of the widows 
in the early Church. And from living together under 
role, and in the constant participation of the ordinances 
of the Church, they acquire a tone of mind which can 
scarcely be attained by individuals condemned to a sol- 
itary life in the midst of the world. What an admirable 
Sister of Charity Miss Brook would have made, with her 
b^ievolence, her activity, and freedom from domestic ties ! 
And how &r happier and more useful her life would have 
been than it has been in furthering all the wild enthu« 
siastic projects of a religion without a creed and without 
a priesthood?" 

*" One thing hac struck vae much," said Bevan, "in 
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fnqairies which I have made, and which seems to expkiii 
one obvious defect in the ministration of our Visiting 
Societies. I used at one time to fancj that the poor were 
Insensible to the value and authority of an external com* 
mission. But I am convinced that it weighs with them 
much, and renders them &rmore accessible both to those 
who would instruct, and to those who would relieve them. 
And the purely voluntary character of our Visiting Societies 
fives an appearance of intrusiveness and presumption to 
their labor, against which the independence of the poorest 
b tempted to revolt" 

^What are you founding your opinion on?" asked 
ViUiers. 

^ I think it might be defended," replied Bevan, ^ on 

general principles. But the &cts which principally con« 
rmed it in my own mind were communicated to me by a 
clergyman who was sent by one of our bishops as a sort 
of missionary to the laborers on a railroad. He told me 
that he found them sunk in the lowest depths of ignorance 
and profligacy. His business was to obtain any oppor 
tunities which he could find of speaking to them, and ot 
reading to them on the Sundays. And among many othei 
anecdotes, be told me that whatever abuse he encountered 
from them at first, or whatever reluctance they showed to 
listen to him, it ceased when he explained to them that he 
did not come of himself^ but was sent by the bishop. * Ah, 
sir,' they used to say, ' if you are sent by the bishop, thai 
is quite another thing. We thought you were a methodisi 
parson!'" 

Villiers was struck with the anecdote. ^ And yon 
think, then," he said, ^ that if any institution like timt of 
the Sisters of Charity was formed in the English Church, 
it should be regularly commissioned by the bishop of the 
diocese ? " 

** Certainly," said Bevan; "and placed under the 
immediate control of the clergyman of the parish. With- 
out this they woidd become either futile or mischievous." 
« Poor Dr. Grant," said Villiers, '* would, I fear, be 
very much darmed to hear of such a plan. By-tbe«by« 
how is he, since this second paralytic seizure ? " 
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** He is very ill," replied Bevan. •• Mn Morgan tokl 
me, as I came here, that he was much alarmed hr him. 
He, like so many others, has lost almost all that he had 
^*«11 the accumulations from the profits of the living ; 
Utid the shock was too great for him. " 

^ And how should such an institution be supported? *' 
asked Villiers, after a pause. 

" Partly by a small endowment," replied Bevan, 
^ partly by the small incomes which the members them* 
selyes would bring into the common stock, partly by 
voluntary offerings, and partly by little payments from 
the school. But I Hijnk you would find many persons, 
sudi as daughters of clergymen, widows, young females 
bom in respectable positions in society, and left wjth a 
narrow income, who would gladly take advantage of an 
institution well planned, and authorized by the heads of 
the Church, and who would devote themselves to works 
of benevolence and charity as a corporate body. And 
still more might be found who, though they could not 
contribute funds, might render most valuable assistance, 
and be easily supported from the common stock. How 
many females there are around us left solitary in the 
work], without any home for their afifections, any definite 
object for their labors, any community of interest or of 
feeling with their neighbors, any legitimate vent for zeal 
and energy, who, with the loss of those external appli. 
ances by which the world measures respectability, lose 
their own self>respect, or, in the absence of directions 
firom the Church, throw their religious and devotional 
warmth into channels even of heresy and of schism I 
What a blessing it would be to such minds to have a 
home prepared for them, where the old might retire to a 
holy rest and preparation for the grave, nursed with a 
sisterly care, and devoted to meditation and prayer, and 
the younger might be trained in the discipline of a holy 
obedience and a modest activity, living under rule, and 
sheltered from the vanities and temptations of a lifo 
without dignity and without duty." 

And as Bevan said this he looked up in Villiers's fi^df 
and obaerved that he was engaged deeply in thoui^t 
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At last Yilliers observed, *' I have often admired that 
mtle grey gabelled building which adjoins Mrs. Bevaa's 
house* Whom does it belong to? " 

^* It is the remains," replied Bevan, *' of an old 
institution, not unlike the one which we have been 
sketching out — a sort oibiguinage. The old archway 
which led into it is still standing, and there are several 
windows with the stone ikiuUions perfect^ only blocked 
up with brick. The very chapel is remaining in a back 
yard ; but it is now turned into a cow-house. It was 
'destroyed at the Reformation." 

** And the river runs close by it, does it bqC? '* said 
Villiers, *' through that meadow with the large ejms ia 
It, just under the churchyard ? " 

**Yes," replied Bevan. ^I suppose the site was 
chosen from its closeness to the church, that the inmates 
might be able to attend the service regularly." 

'^ And you think," said Villiers, smiling, ^ that Miss 
Brook would make a suitable inmate of such an establish- 
ment T Where can we find a head 1 " 

^ And once more Bevan looked up ; for there was aa 
evident meaning in Vllliers's words beyond the mere 
question. ^' I know one," he said, ^ w^o would gladly 
devote herself to such r work, if properly commenced, 
and sanctioned by the heads of the Church." 

^ Do you mean Mrs.* Bevan ? " asked Villiers. 

Bevan bowed assent. 

^ Such an institution might prove a blessed reiuge," 
eontinued Villiers, ^ to many of the sufierers at Hawk- 
stone at this moment. When I think what an awfiil, 
and what a sweeping calamity has fallen upon the place, 
I am almost tempted to think that it must have been the 
scene of some dreadful sin. The lightnings do not fidl, 
except where there is something to attract them." 

^' It has been the scene," replied Bevan, ^' for years 
and years, of a neglect of God^-of coldness and apathy, 
at least, to his honor and glory. It has been haunted 
by heresy and schism; and heresy and schism have led 
to a refusal of the just means of supporting the public 
WQi«h$p of the Church, to the withdrawal of tUfaes and 
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vhei^ these crimes have been committed, we have the 
▼oioe of the Bible itself declaring that a curse will &1L 
JUid we have added to these sins the sins of civil licen- 
tiousness, of disobedience to rulers, and of contempt of 
authority. And upon this we have heaped other crimes 
x-^ride, arrogance, covetousness, trampling on the poofy 
haidheartedness, defrauding* the hireling of his wages, 
boasting of our strength and knowledge, and of the multl* 
tode of our riches ; thinking that no want of punishment 
oould reach us ; vaunting our enlightenment, dishonoring 
.our parents, tampering with divine truth, sacrificing our 
ereed and our Church to human policy and worldly in- 
trigue. Is not this sufficient to account for such a 
punishment ? Where such attraction as this exists, could 
the lightoing do otherwise than &11 ? And will it not 
fitll soon upon the whole of England, unless it repent^ <^ 
the same guilt?" 

Villiers sighed deeply. 

" And when," continued Bevan, ^* our unhappy friend 
Bent}ey, as alive as we are to these sins and these perils, 
had devoted himself to correct and remove them, he 
thought to move the mountain by his single arm ; and 
lather increased the evil than diminished it by setting 
Ibrth self-will and lawlessness in religion as a cure fair 
self-will and lawlessness in all other things. He, al|M», 
has met his fate." 

^And no more tidings, then, have been heard of 
him ? " asked Villiers, mournfully. 

" None/' replied Bevan. " He left his lodgings the 
day before yesterday, sending word to his housekeeper 
that he should not return. He must have gone out of 
the town early after daybreak, or even before. Indeed, 
he had been so insulted, and assailed with the most coarse 
and virulent abuse, that I can well understand hb wish- 
ing to quit it unobserved. He took leave of me the night 
before in the most affectionate manner, and charged me 
to give you what I have already brought you, his small 
Bible, as the only token which he couki send of his 
fntitiido and r^veremce towaidyou. And though he did 
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not tell me what he contemplated, I could perceive tliit 
he had resolved on taking some step of the kind, and on 
leaving the place for a time, until the storm should blow 
over. Indeed^ I recommended him mjself to go to his 
friends. But he has no parents living." 

'^Poor man!" said Villiers; ^* what a cruel position 
.o be placed in, and how hopeless I What will be his 
fete?" 

** To become an outcast from society," replied Bevui, 
^ a branded disgrace to his profession, a beggar, perhaps, 
in the streets, or, at the best, to drag on in some unknown 
comer of the earth, a desolate, destitute existence — 
trembling at every rumor, and shrinking from every eye, 
till he finds a refuge from misery and shame only in the 
grave. No shelter is open in our Church for such a case, 
no homes in this country, which, when a fether and 
mother desert us, may take us up, and rescue us from 
the cruelty and mockery of the world, in the name of 
the fether and of the mother of us alL Alas ! poor Eng- 
land !" 

" We must endeavor to trace him," said Villiers. 
^ Perhaps, even now, some refuge of the kind might be 
provided for him. Let us not despair." And Villien 
took up a roll of drawings which lay before him, and 
proceeded with Be van, to examine the plans fi>r restoring 
the Prioiy of Hawkstone. 



CHAPTER XVni. 

A FEW days afterwards Villiers knocked at the door of 
an elegant modem house in one of the principal streets 
of London. The door was opened by a portly butler 
in purple livery, attended by two other domestics, who 
bore evident marks of the hospitality of the servants' 
hall, and not less of the effects and temptations of a 
Lonilon li&^ u|on that class of domestict. Villiers ^wmb 
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ushered up a broad well^arpeted flight of steps into an 
eiegandy furnished drawing-room. A lady with several 
daughters were sitting there— one at the harp, another 
at the piano, another at an embroidery frame, destined 
^ & gorgeous gilt ottoman which stood in the centre 
of the apartment Morning visiters were engaged in 
discussing the dinner party o£ yesterday, and the ball of 
the approaching night. Tickets lay on the table for the 
Ancient Concert, and various other places of amusement 
Mixed with china dishes and elegant bijous, were scat- 
tered the latest parliamentary pamphlets, and a vaiiety 
of religious works ; and in one comer, on a small table, 
lay a manual of family devotion. One picture occupied 
the wall over the fireplace, and it represented a very 
pleasing, gentlemanly, well-dressed man, seated on a sofii 
at an elegant writing-table, one leg thrown carelessly 
over the other, and his pen balanced gracefully^ in his 
hand, while before him lay open a letter addressed to 
the Right Reverend Father in God the Lord Bishop of 

F . 

The bishop himself as the lady Informed Villiers, was 
at that moment engaged — ^indeed, every moment of his 
time was occupied. The old Bishop of M w as so 
infirm, that his diocese had been wholly neglected, till 
parliament had appointed the Bishop of F ■ t o take 

charge of it ; and the Bishop of F ^ having already 

an enormous diocese of bis own, containing more than a 
million of souls, and occupied chiefly by a manu&cturing 
population, had vainly remonstrated against this increased 
burden. The post, as the lady continued to observe, 
brought him such a multitude of letters, that half the day 
was occupied in answering them. His secretary scarce- 
ly found time to take exercise ; and just now the new 
principles and opinions reviving in the Church caused 
so many difficulties, and required such nice considerations 
and adjustments, that in the bishop's anxiety to support 
his conscientious clergymen, to guide the doubtful, to re- 
press the hasty, and to satisfy all, he had involved him- 
self in the disputes of twenty.four parishes ; and at last, 
worn oat with the insults whioh he had encountered 
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ther, lie had been attacked by a serious iUness, from 
which he was only just recoTering. 

The young ladies were preparing to engage Villiers't 
interest in a more light and agreeable discussion of the 
merits of a new French novel, which lay open on the 
table, when the portly butler opened the drawing-room 
door, and his lordship himself appeared. Viiliers was a 
man of too much importance to be received as ordinary 
vbiters, or his clergy. And to the profound^ filial, and 
almost awful reverence, with*which Viiliers stood befors 
him, as if to receive his blessing, the kind, amiable, and 
couiteous bishop responded with a politeness and defers 
ence, which disturbed and perplexed Viiliers, he scarcely 
knew why. He apologised for having detained Viilien 
to long, assured him that he had been obliged to dismisi 
four curates who were waiting in London to see him, 
and proceeded to the usual topics of conversation in a 
morning visit And it was only when Viiliers ap<^ 
gised for intrudii^ on time so important, and requested a 
private audience on business of some moment, that hb 
lordship conducted him to his library. It was a large 
lofty room, looking out on the smoky back court of a 
London house, fiiU of papers, reports, letters, documents, 
pamphlets, plans, subscription-Usts ; but it contained no 
books. The bishop had no time to read : he was aa 
elegant scholar, a sound divine ; but study was now im- 
possible. The secretary, who was writing at a 8ide.ta.bie, 
Was dismissed. And every five minutes the door-bell 
rang, and one after another the butler announced, that 
in the next room was waiting the Reverend Mr. Darling, 
to consult his lordship on tho conduct of his Unitarian 
churchwarden ; the churchwardens of Ringold, to com* 
plain of their clergyman for reviving the offertory : the 
Reverend Mr. Montague, a deacon just ordained, and 
placed alone in a cure of three thousand souls, to request 
advice respecting the burial of an unbaptized Dissenter; 
the archdeacon, to deliberate with his bishop on the use 
of the surplice in the pulpit ; the secretary of the Chris- 
tian Knowledge Society, to submit some tracts fiir his 
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mpprofnl; a depolatioii of dissenting ministerst to leqneal 
bim to accept the patronage o£ a Bible Society ; besides 
ihe bishop's stewaid, with the accounts of a newly-drop* 
ped fine ; and the chairman of the Benevolent InsUtu* 
tien, to solicit him to preach a sermon in its behal£ Still 
t)ie bishop, only once looking at his watch, resolved to 
devote at leasVa quarter of an hoiur to a man of such ex- 
oeUence, influence, akd importance as Villiers. And 
YiHiers, though he feared that little could be done in 
siieh a space, endeavored to explain his plans with res- 
pect to Hawkstone, and to obtoin his lordship's appro- 
tbalioii and support, and, what Villiers still more desired, 
hje superinteiM&ig and controlling hand. But the quarter 
ef 9fi hour had: lapsed before Villiers could even ap* 
psoach the principal part of tke communication which he 
wished to make. And with real regret the bishop heard 
kle servant announce that the carriage was at the door^ 
vUoh was to take him to the House of Lords to a comi* 
BUttee of privileges. He ofibred Villiers a seat in it, 
tkat he might continue the conversation; but Viltieni 
thought it better to wait fur a more &vorable opportu^ 
oity. And the hour when the bishop was engaged to 
the committee of privileges was the same at which yil- 
tiers himself had been always accustomed^ when in Lon- 
don,- to attend the afternoon service in Westminster Afaw 
bey. He congratulated himself that, as a layman, he 
could enjoy a blessing, Gcota which even the heads of the 
Church were excluded by the pressure of business. And 
ihe bishop, kindly shaking him by the hand, and tirishing 
that he could find in his diocese many more such laymen, 
and at the same time wondering and halfldoubting whe*. 
Aer OF not Villiers himself was a safe man, and unia- 
fected with Oxford extravagances, requested him to cojn^ 
immieate freely with his archdeacon, and promised that 
as soon as the pressure of business was removed (when 
this was to happen he coukl not foresee) he would give 
attention to his valuable plan. 

It was with a chilled and heavy heart that Villiers 
took his leave of the amiable man, the elegant scholar, 
li^ sincere CMstian, the hitelftigent, active, zealous rater 
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of hit dioceae, who, but for thi^t presure of bosineis which 
abwrbed even the hours of deyotion, and secularised 
even his elevated mind, might have proved an angel and 
apostle of the Church. But his thoughts reverted to 
Hawkstone, and he sufiered them to become fixed on ita 
state, its prospects, and his own duties connected with it, 
till he found that he had reached the abbej. 

That night Villiers had a dream. He thought that 
he was on his way to see the good bishop, and to beseech 
his guidance and control, as a son would ask for counsel 
firom a father. But instead of the streets of London, he 
fiincied himself in an ancient, silent, and almost deserted 
•city — ^loaded, as it were, with heavy, quaint, overhanging 
houses, mixed here and there with old carved stone por- 
tals and sculptured gateways. There were high stone 
walls, grey and lichened with age; richly wrought 
churches, standing each in its quiet churchyard; okl 
massive mansions with court-yards and groves around 
them; low modest almshouses and hospitals clustered 
round silent cloisters, dim with shade, but sweet with 
flowers ; and, in the midst, embosomed in a tall grove of 
limes, above whjch the rooks were cawing and soaring 
like a cloud, rose the vast, solemn, gigantic towers of an 
ancient cathedral. He fancied that he passed down 
the solemn avenue of limes, with the tombstones gleam- 
ing tranquilly on each side ; the low deep portals of the 
venerable pile were open, and Villiers reverently entered ; 
and as he entered he thought the organ pealed forth its 
solemn volumes, and from one of the side aisles appeared 
a train of white-robed worshippers, a choir of boys, a 
procession of priests, and then one bearing on high a 
cross, and another with a crosier, behind whom followed 
slowly, with eyes cast down, and bands folded on the 
breast, the same good bishop from whom he had parted 
in the morning. There was the same lofty brow, the 
same benevolent eye, the same dignity and benignity of 
mien. But there was something else : Villiers folt, but 
could not describe it,— ^a shade, a tone of spiritual lifo, 
thrown over his whole demeanour, as if his very being 
w«ie tinged and colored with hours of prayer^ of fastijig» 
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of meditation, of study, of hoi j peace and patient sufier- 
ing, and fruitful labor. The beautiful ritual of the church 
was chanted forth, but by the whole congregation, not by 
» paid choir only. And ivhen the blessing had been 
pronounced from the throne, aqd the little procession wfui 
winding its way back through the long-drawn aisles, 
there ranged themselves on each side, the poor, the aged, 
the widows, the young, the children of the schools, and 
not a few of the wealthy inhabitants of the city, looking 
fi>r a re[^etition of the same blessing, as from their vene- 
rated fitther, as he passed. 

Villiers thought that the good bishop saw him, and 
beckoned him to fellow. ^And when (he procession had 
reached a massive deep-arched gateway, the bishop dis- 
missed all but his attendant clergy, and taking Villiers 
by the hand, led him into a lofly refectory^ A table was 
spread, simple almost to Riigality. The bishop seated 
himself at the head; and beneath him were ranged 
twelve clergymen in a priestly dress, who were the hands, 
the ears, and the eyes by which he swayed his diocese, 
and who never left him. Strangers also and invited 
guests were there, for the bishop's palace was the centre 
of hospitality to the whole diocese. And the clergy, 
when they visited the city, never were compelled to fre- 
quent an inn. But there was one table filled with poor, 
and other tables occupied by young students, whom the 
bishop, with the assistance of his chaplains, was rearing 
up, as in a nursery for the Church. And instead of 
liveried lacqueys, the little services required were admin- 
istered by a few quiet and simple attendants, themselves 
in grave attire, and who seemed to be recognised and 
treated rather as brethren than as servants. A solemn 
grace was chanted, a portion of Scripture read, and then 
with sober cheerfulness all were welcomed to a meal, 
from which every needless luxury was scrupulously ex- 
cluded, and every needful comfort plentifully provided. 
And there was grave and even solemn talk, chastened 
with benignity and courtesy. And Villiers thought that 
the bishop led him on to speak of his own plans and 
withes ; and when the repast was over brought him into 
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with hocka^ and furnished for prayer. And there hit 
listened to the young man's petitions for aid, and his in- 
quiries for wisdom. And he intermixed his questions 
with answers, now warning, now checking, now advising, 
now encouraging, and with promises of aid and counsel 
whenever it should be required. And when Villiers was 
about to withdraw, he thought the holy nmn bade him 
kneel down, and raising his bands to heaven, implored a 
blessing upon his head, and the comfort of God's Holj 
Spirit in all his works. 

But Villiers was wakened from his dream by thd 
rolling of a carriage, which stppped at the house adjoin. 
log the hotel, and which house was the palace of the 
Bishop of F . It was the bishop's agreeable daugh- 
ters returning from a London party. 



CHAPTER ilX. 

Akd now once more, and for the last time, we may pass 
over a space of about eight years, and at the expiration 
of that time we may place ourselves in front of the Blake 
Arms Inn at Howlas, and observe how the house has 
been restored and enlarged, and more accommodation 

grovkied for commercial gentlemen, their gigs and their 
orses. Mr. Bonsor also is still there, and his bustling 
yife, and even Mary the maid ; but her services in the 
commercial room have been supplanted by those of a 
waiter, for Howlas from a straggling wilderness of houses 
has swelled into an enormous town, black, dirty, filled 
with vice, and misery, and poverty, and surrounded by a 
forest of chimneys vomiting smoke, and of iron- works 
flaming, and grinding, and roaring, and of coal-pits ab« 
sorbing in the bowels of the earth half the population 
each cky, and disgorging them again at night, like naked 
d^Bions, exhausted with labor* and ghastly with crime. 
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N^ar to it als6 have arisen a nomber of vast, many-win* 
dowed fabrics, lighted up like palaces all night long, to 
celebrate not the orgies of pleasure, nor the solemnities 
of worship, but the tortures of midnight labor. Mr» 
Smith is the owner of one, to which he has removed hia 
establishment from Hawkstone ; and the dammed-up 
mountain stream, or rather torrent, which supplied the • 
Hawkstone river, indicates that its manu&cturing impor* 
tance is duly appreciated. 

A horn is heard at the' end of the street, and though 
there are no less than three other inns, or as they call 
themselves, hotels, in the place, Mr. Bonsor's activity 
and Villiers's constant patronage and support have given 
to the Blake Arms the means of standing its ground, so 
tliat one of the four omnibuses which ply to the new rail- 
way station always sets down passengers at the docn*. The 
h<H*n which we hear indicates an arrival of the kind ; and 
if we do not mind waiting a few minutes at the door, 
watching the movements of some anxious-looking police* 
men, who are endeavoring to disperse a knot of sulky, 
ill-looking mechanics at the corner of the street, we may 
be enabi^ to witness the arrival. The first who de* 
scends from the vehicle is a stout, close-shaven, sinister- 
looking person, respectably dressed in black, and bearing 
in his whole appearance that singular indescribable as- 
pect of mystery and intrigue which is too often found 
Connected with the looks of the worst specimens of Ro« 
mish ecclesiastics. Notwithstanding the impassive, iron- 
like expression of his countenance, he cannot prevent a 
slight quiver from disturbing )iis muscles as he seems to 
recognise the house ; and he even asks if there is no 
other inn. But Mr. Bonsor comes up to him invitingly, 
though not without anxiety in his countenance ; and the 
Stranger follows him, though reluctantly, into the house 
and asks for a private room, and into this he is followed 
by a companion. 

To this companion we must now request the especial 
attention of the reader. He was yoimg, scarcely more 
than about nineteen years of age, but tall, well-formed, 
gnxstM in his movements, so far as a natural imstifict 
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Mid elegance has not been fuppressed and destroyed by 
habitual association with evil. His dress was decent, 
but foreign ; his hair fair and glossy, curled thick over an 
, open fore-head ; his nose, his chin, the curves of his lips 
and of his eyebrows, were all delicately drawn by nature. 
A slight and premature moustache gave him the aspect 
of a foreigner,— of one, at least, who had been living in 
a foreign country. And youth would indeed have been 
beautiful in him, but for the coarse lines and swollen 
features which, even thus early, indicated familiarity with 
Tice. The elder of the two travellers, having carefoUy 
deposited on a table a writing-case elaborately strapped 
and buckled, and having bidden the younger see that their 
carpet-bags were safoly removed from the omnibus, 
closed the door, examined some cupboards which were 
in the room, tried the lock of a door which opened into 
another apartment, even looked searchingly under the 
■ofo, and then seated himself before the fire-place, and, 
with his feet raised upon the fender, proceeded to medi- 
tate. His thoughts apparently were not of the most 
agreeable nature, for his brow worked convulsively, and 
his lips at times even quivered ; but on the return of his 
young companion he started up, and resumed liis usual 
oomposure, though he could not suppress a glance of 
contempt, followed by a malignant satisfaction, when the 
young man rang the bell, and ordered brandy and water, 
which he swallowed greedily, and then with a coarse and 
blasphemous oath bade the waiter leave the room. 

*^ And so you are going down to Hawkstone to-night," 
asked the young man, after a pause. ^^ When shall you 
be back ? and what am I to do in the mean time ?" 

*^ Drink yourself drunk, I suppose," answered the 
elder, with a sneer. 

The young man only laughed, and uttered another 
oath. 

^ And what in the world are you going to do here ?" 
he said again, turning from the window. ^What ^ 
mystery you are making of all this ! Look there," he 
cried; *^what is the meaning of those policemen and 
tide mob coming up the street ? And why are 931 the 
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windows of these shops blocked up V And with th« 
impetuosity of a mind delighting in excitement, however 
vicious, he would have rushed into the street, but Pearce 
(for he it was) siezed him and held him fiisL " You 
must stay here," he said ; '* if you were to gp out, you 
might ruin all." 

** Ruin what ?" asked the young man. '* Here you 
are again at your mysteries ! Of all mysterious men I 
ever met with, you are the worst. You have brought 
me all the way from Lyons without telling me what you 
are about. And then you leave me in this filthy place* 
I tell you what, Mr. Pearce, I must know something 
more of your proceedings, or you will not find me so 
^mpliant as I have been." 

Pearce, though a little alarmed at the bold and reso- 
lute tone of his companion, looked on him sternly and 
contemptuously, as if endeavoring to crush his resistance 
at once ; but the young man met his gaze fixedly — and 
even Pearce was obliged to withdraw his eye. *' You 
may do as you like, Master Ernest," said Pearce ; ** it 
matters little to me. I have been your firiend through lift, 
when every one else had deserted you. But for me you 
would have starved ; and it is in my power, as I have 
told you again and again, to make you a great man, and 
richer than you have any notion of* But unless you 
choose to put yourself into my hands, and do what ever I 
command, you go back into the streets,^ and beg your 
bread." 

And Pearce was preparing to leave the room, but the 
young man stopped him. 

" When shall you be back, then? " he asked. 

** Perhaps to-morrow," answered Pearce,—" perhaps 
not for a week. " 

^ And I suppose I am to remain here ] " replied die 
young man, sulkily. 

" Xes," answered Pearce ; 'Mf you do what I bid you, 
end wish me to be of any use to you, you will remain here 
quietly, till I return or send for you." 

«< And What am I to do for money ?" asked the other. 

Peerce went to the table, and opened hii desk tQ take 
rofm n—- 19 
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out some Bovereiffiis, but as he was stooping over it th€ 
young man threw himself upon him with a sudden spring 
and feroeious oath. '* Mr. Pearce," he exclaimed, '* I 
will see what there is in that desk of yours ; you shall 
chow me that packet of papers. I will not be trifled with 
any more." 

But, active and vigorous, and determined as the youth 

was, Pearce was too robust and resolute to be taken by- 

surprise; and with a sudden efK)rt he shook his assailant 

'from him, threw him to the other end of the room, locked 

his desk calmly, and took it under his arm. 

^ It will not do," he said to the disappointed and pas^ 
sionate youth, '* it will not do. . Make up your mind to 
obey me, or I give you up. The papers are ndt in that 
desk, even if you had got possession of it. Do you think I 
am such a fool as to risk the loss of them in that way?" 

The youth muttered something sullenly, but Pearce 
tock no notice of it. 

** And what am I to do here ? " asked the youth. 
*• You told me, when we came away from Lyons, that 1 
should find plenty to do here ; and that I need not enlist, 
if I wanted to have a more stirring life than you kept roe 
to in France. There is no fighting going on here — is 
there, as there was the last time ? Is not this the very 
house they burned down then ?" 

Pearce said nothing. 

"I wonder what became of that gentleman,^' asked 
the youth, " whom they wanted to get at and tear to pieces 
then ? I wonder if he is alive still ? I shall not forget 
his dragging me out of the fire, down there in Hawkstone, 
—and though I was but a mere boy, I remember Fwould 
have done the same thing for him, and have given hitn 
the ladder when he cried out for it in this very house, out 
of the garret window, only you boxed my ears, and pulled 
me away.*' 

Tearce still continued silent. 

'* Is there any more of that work going on," asked 
the young man, ** that you have come up here, in this un- 
derhand way — writing letters, and receiving them every 
day, and going about in all sorts of strange figarea ? Are 
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tou going to have a rebellion 1 Is there to be any fighting, 
Mr. Pearce, once for all? ' Answer me that." 

"And do you want to fight? " asked Pearce, quietly. 

** Anything for a stirring life," replied the young man, 
^ anything rather than be moping about doing nothing. 
I want to see life, instead of being penned and cooped up 
as I have been." 

"Perhaps," replied * Pearce, "there may be more 
chances of fighting here than you think for ; and more 
means of seeing life, and of getting -on in life, too, fi>ir a 
yotuig man of spirit." 

"I wish I could find them!" said the youth. But he 
was interrupted by Mr. Bonsor coming into the room with 
a frightened countenance, and requesting that they would 
remove into a back room, and allow him to put up the 
shutters. " A mob," he said, " had collected in the 
market-place, and was coming up the street ; and the 
policemen were not strong enough to disperse them, and 
soldiers had been sent for : and if there should be any 
disturbance, it might not be safe to be on the ground-floor, 
particularly if shots were fired, as they had been three 
days before, when two men had been killed." 

"A mob!" eiclaimed the young man, "fighting! 
soldiers ! that 's capital — just the thing ! " And once 
more he would have rushed out of the room, but Pearce 
stoopped him, without expressing the slightest surprise at 
the news, or making any further inquiries of Bonsor, 
who, nevertheless, without encouragement, except from 
the yoimger of the two travellers, proceeded to enlarge on 
the turbulent and alarming state of the district-— an out* 
break expected every day — special constables sworn in 
— Mr. Villiers's yeomanry ordered out — a regiment of 
cavalry and three pieces of artillery sent down to Hake- 
well barracks-^and the same state of things in other parts 
of England— everything fiill of teiTor and confusion. 
And there were, at the same time, pending quarrels and 
negotiations which threatened a war with France ; and 
Ireland was organised under its priests, ready to take part 
in . any rebellious movement or foreign invasion. The 
young man, Mr. Ernest, as we may call him, cast his eye 
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Upon a dirt J newspaper which lay upon the table, and 
read out so/ne paragraphs to the same efiect ; but Pearca 
paid no attention to them. 

^ I suspect," said Ernest at last to his companion, 
** that you know more about these things than you are 
willing to tell every one." 

**lt may be," replied Pearce, "and it may not" 

" And what kind of fellows are they," continued the 
younff man, "who are preparing for this fun?" 

"Tery fine fellows," replied Pearce. 

*^ Do you know any of them ?" asked Ernest* 

But Pearce made no reply. 

At last he said, " And if you were to know anything 
of them, what would you do?" 

"Join with them, and fight, to be sure," replied 
Ernest 

" Fight for what ?" asked Pearce, curiously. 

" For anything," replied Ernest ; " for fun — ^for the 
mere pleasure of fighting. What were one's arms made 
for — a gentleman's arms, that is ? (and you tell me I am 
a gentleman) — ^not to work upon the roads, or to sit all day 
at a spinning-jenny." 

" You would make a fine soldier," observed Pearce, 
" if you had not been intended for something better. But 
now you must come with me ; and if you do as I tell you, 
there is no saying what you may find yourself some fine 
day. Do you intend to trust to me or not ?" 

"I suppose I must," answered the youth, sulkily. 
" But I must have some money to amuse me. I often 
wonder where you get all your money from, Mr. Pearce." 

Pearce, however, made no answer, but put on his 
great-coat, and taking his writing-case under his arm, he 
made a sign for Ernest to accompany him. " We must 
go wA the back way, I suppose, Jf there is a mob in 
Uie street" And though his companion stopped, and 
listened anxiously to the shouts and tumult which now 
reached them from the advancing mob, and would willingly 
have rushed into the middle of the fray, Pearce took him 
by the arm, and led him reluctantly into the back court, 
yard, and through the garden gate. 
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" All built up again, I see, since the fire," said his 
companion. '*I remember every place as well as if it 
was yesterday. There is the very wall I climbed over, 
and here is the wood-house, and the cistern into which 
tho gentleman nearly tumbled. I cannot recollect what 
his name was — can you ? " 

But Pearce hurried on without answering : and after 
passing through the garden, he led the way up by a bye 
lane, and at last stopped before a high whitewashed wall, 
in which was a narrow door. He knocked, and it was 
opened from the inside. Pearce, stepping in, said a few 
words in French to the person within, and then called 
to Ernest to enter ; and though the young man hesitated 
&r a moment, and showed signs of doubt and reluctance, 
Pearce, with an authoritative voice, overpowered the 
suspicion which came to hi» mind, and they both entered, 
and the door once more closed upon them. 

The same evening, a few hours after this, there was 
seen standing near the ancient Priory, under Prior 3ilk* 
stede's oak, and gazing curiously on the scene around 
him, a sturdy mendicant, habited as one who had travelled 
a long journey on foot, and could second his petition fer 
alms with a moving and plausible tale of distress, whether 
it was the loss of all his little property by fire, or a mur- 
rain among his cattle, or a hardhearted landlord. He 
had a rough crab-tree stick in his hand, and a dirty, well- 
thumhed, and well-signed petition in his pocket. His 
black shaggy hair disguised much of his features; but 
those who had observed the twinkling, cunning, malig. 
nant, but powerful eyes of Mr. Pearce would have feund 
little difficulty in recognising him again, even in hia 
present habiliment.'?. And as he gazed on the scene 
before hiiri, a dark scowl gathered on his brow, and hia 
teeth ground together in passion. 

And yet the landscape in itself was not one to call 
up such feelings in any ordinary spectator. It was ex- 
quisitely beautiful — cheerful, and yet solemn. In the 
bottom of that wooded dell, and on the brink of the hud- 
dling brook, which fretted and foamed along under the 
rough-8car|«ed sandstone bank, hunf with huge gnarled 



oaks, and carpeted with fern and moss, stood the pile, no 
longer in ruins, of the ancient Priory of Hawkstone. A 
hand of exquisite taste and fi^eling had restored it to its 
original state, as nearly as was consistent with the pur- 
poses to which it was now applied. There was the 
quadrangle surrounded with its low buildings, appropriated 
to the chamliers of its inmates; and every mi^ioned 
wrndow, and clustered chimney, and jutting buttress, and 
sculptured corbel, bore the impress of a master's art. 
On one side rose the tower, massive, simple, and grey, 
and relieved by the rich oriel which prelected over ^e 
gateway, and by a delicately carved niche, suroiounted 
with a rich-wrought canopy. On the right was the haU, 
lighted with tall narrow windows, and crowned with its 
louvre. And up to it led a porch, with a rich but low- 
browed arch, and flight of broad stone steps, about which 
ivy and creepers were already twining, and tinting the 
grey stone with the ccdors of age. At one angle stood 
a slender turret, perforated at the top with narrow open 
lancets, and from this, at the moment when the mendicant 
was gazing on the pile, a silveiy bell was ringing to call 
the inmates of the edifice to their evening repast. To 
the south the quadrangle was open, and admitted the 
bright warm sunshine into a cloister green with honey, 
suckle and sweet briar; and at one end of this cloister a 
narrow archway opened into the chapel, which rose high 
over the rest of the buikiings, with its grove c^ \tafy 
pinnacles^ and its tower, gracefully proportioned, crown- 
ing the whole as with a diadem. The mendicant gazed 
on it, and again he ground his teeth in passion. But his 
attention was called away by the appearance of an old 
but respectable peasant in a green old age, the same 
who had met Viliiers the first day of his arrival at the 
Priory, under Lady Esther's pine-trees. He asked the 
usual questions of the beggar, who answered them plau- 
sibly, and satis&ctorily^ and as one who had known 
better days; and the old peasant became communicative. 
•' If you want reliefj" he said, "you have only to go 
to the great gate and tell your tale, and if they ace satisfied 
with it, you will be welcome to a meal and a lodging for 
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die night. No poor man goes away from it without help« 
if be seems to deserve it. And they are not hard in 
examining you. Mr. Viiliers is not hard either. Many 
a time has he told me that he would rather relieve three 
rogues than refuse to relieve one honest man. We call 
this our Hawkstone poor-house— a very diilerent one 
from those you see elsewhere ! " 

** And is it Mr. Viiliers who has built this?'* asked 
the mendicant. 

The peasant nodded his head. 

^ And who lives here 1 " asked the mendicant* 

" There are twelve gentlemen," answered the peasant 
— ^** clergymen most of them. And there is a head — the- 
warden they call him. Mr. Beattie is his name. And 
they have often other gentlemen staying with them« 
mostly clergymen; but some of them Mr. Villiers's 
friends, lords and others, who come here to read and be 
quiet, generally about Lent time. And there are a 
number of other young gentlemen who are going to be 
clergymen. And there is a school ; and they do a won- 
derful deal of good. " 

*' And are they liked ? " asked Pearce, significantly. 
** They dre Papists, are they not? " 

** Papists ! " exclaimed the peasant ; *' no more than 
you and I are Papists. People tried at one time to per- 
suade us they were ; but we soon found out the difference; 
But if you want some supper you had better make haste^ 
(or the supper-bell is down.^' 

The mendicant hesitated. At last he summoned up 
courage, and composing his countenance, and preparing 
his tale, he ventured boldly up to the porter's lodge under 
the entrance-tower. One of the Fellows (Viiliers had 
chosen the name as less likely than that of brothers to 
shock prejudices by unfounded associartons with monas- 
ticism) happened to be at the gate as he approached, 
and having listened kindly to his story, he called the 
porter to bring water for the beggar to wash his hands, 
and then conducted him himself into the hall. Its lofly, 
dark-raftered roof, slightly relieved by carving, and its 
deep-mullioned windows enlivened here and there by the 
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etcotcheons of a benefactor or a bishop, were lighted up 
at this moment with the last rajs of the setting sun. 
There was a raised dais, at which were seated about 
twenty of the eider inmates, all dressed alike, and in 
gowns of a black stufil At the head of them Pearce, 
even at that distance of time, recognised Beattie, and 
afraid of being recognised himself, notwithstanding his 
disguise, he gladly slunk to the end of a table in the 
centre of the hall, at which were seated twelve poor 

Eople like himself. It was one of the principles of 
awkstone Priory to partake of no meal without sharing 
it with some of their poorer neighbors. 

A simple but substantial supper was served up to 
him, during which Pearce looked round and observed 
the other tables filled with scholars, attired in gowns 
like the companions. And even Pearce was aSected 
with their quietness, propriety, and reverential mai^ner. 
The attendants also, he observed, were habited like the 
rest, though in coarser gowns, and were treated more as 
associates in the same community than as hirelings and 
ser^'ants. The meal over, a simple but solemn grace in 
Latin was chanted from the high table, and closed with 
a full and swelling Amen from the whole body; and the 
Warden, followed by the rest, two and two, proceeded to 
leave the hall. He stopped to say a few words of kind- 
ness to a poor old man, who had been seated next to the 
mendicant, and he made some inquiries of the mendicant 
himself; but with all Pearce's power of dissimulation, 
he could scarcely answer them coolly. And Beattie 
could not help remarking to a gentleman, who walked at 
his right hand, on the sinister expression of the beggar*8 
countenance. The gentleman turned and looked back 
on him, and his eyes met those of the mendicant, which 
lighted up with an expression of intense hatred, as they 
gazed upon the countenance of Villiers. Villiers himself 
felt a strange indescribable sensation thrill through him, 
and waken, as it were, a whole train of old and strange 
associations, which transported him to a distant clime, 
and almost absorbed the consciousness of the objects 
before him. But he had long since schooled iums^lf to 



roject from ida thoughts whatever might tend to occupy 
him with vain regrets, and morbid imaginations. And 
though night afler night his dreams brought back to him 
the image of his wife and of his child, and he never kndlt 
in prayer without one fervent and tearful petition, that, 
if heaven so willed, the lost might still be restored to 
himt he never permitted himself to indulge day-dreams. 
He cast one more look, he knew not why, at the men- 
dicant, but the mendicant had averted his head, and 
Villiers then fi>llowed Beattie to his own apartments. 

^ And now," he said, when the door had closed, and 
Beattie had been seated, by Villiers's own hand, in his 
massive abbatial chair, — '* now I can communicate to you 
the object of my coming, before the bell rings fi>r chapel. 
Ho is found at last. Let us be thankful." 

" Who is found ?" asked Beattie. 

" Our poor lost friend, Bentley," answered Villiers. 
"But I will read you the letter which I received this morn- 
ing. And we must lose no time in sending or going to 
him, and bringing him here. It comes from Carrington, 
Up in the most remote part of Durham; and I have heard 
something of the writer, who is the clergyman of the 
parish." 

Beattie composed himself to hear, and Villiors pro- 
ceeded to read the letter :^- 

"SlR, 

" I am sure you will excuse the liberty which I am 
taking in addressing you. The interest which you have 
yourself shown in the unhappy person who is the subject 
of my letter, will sufficiently excuse me. I am the rector 
of the parish of Carrington, in the north of Durham ; and 
as such have been made acquainted with a case of the 
deepest distress. About eight years since, a gentleman, 
evidently of education and superior manners, but seem- 
ing^ly without means of supporting himself, came into this 
parish. He took a very small room in a cottage near 
to the church, and for some time secluded himself wholly 
from observation, rarely appearing out of doors till dusk, 
.vid shunning every commnication even with the poor 
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widow in whose cottage he lodged. Fnnli her I h&m* 
ed, after a time, that his means appeared to be exhaosted. 
He was punctual in his attendance at Church, on erery 
occasion, but studiously placed himself out of the sight of 
the congregation, in the lowest and worst seats among the 
poor ; and the piety, yet deep dejection, and shame, and 
remorse, which were visible in his manner, could not fiul 
to interest me. For some time I observed that he never 
attended at the Holy Communion. At last, 6nce or twice, 
I saw him lingering and hesitating, when the rest of the 
congregation was departing ; and I made another efibit 
to see him, calling on him, and addressing him when we 
met, as wo sometimes did meet, in our Walks ; but he 
evinced such decided reserve and reluctance to hold any 
communication with me, that I was obliged to give up 
the attempt, and to wait for a more ^vorable opportunity. 
He did, however, at last, and apparently with a great 
eflfort, present himself at the holy table ; and I shall never 
forget the intense expression of awe and misery, and yef 
of hope, with which he bowed his head down to receive 
the sacred elements. It af!ected me so much that f couU 
not refrain from following him to his miserable home 
afler the service was concluded ; and, Mdthout weaiying 
you with details, it is sufficient to say, that, touched and 
penetrated with holy influences, and encouraged by the 
sympathy which I felt for him, he commuicated to me, 
under a promise of inviolable secrecy, so much of his un* 
happy story as he felt himself at liberty to explain. That 
person was the Rev. Mr. Bentley, about eight years since 
the curate of Hawkstone, and whom, by his own account, 
you yourself had rescued about that time firom a situation 
of great danger. He told me partially the circumstances 
under which he had been involved in that danger, and 
his history afler it. You are aw^are that advantage was 
taken, partly by public scandal, and partly, it would seem, 
by the agency of personal enemies, to calumntato his 
character in the grossest manner ; and unable to refute 
the charges, in consequence of the insanity of the poor 
woman to whose defence he was sacrificed, and invc^ved 
also in an appearance of mystery, owing to his ti^ 
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COiuicientiouiSess in observing his unbappy oath, you 
are also aware that he was unable to withstand the 
storm, and abandoned his post. Although his bishop ex« 
pnsssed himself satisfied with his innocence, he was 
unable to protect or even to exculpate him in the eyes of 
the world. His friends received him with a coldness and 
suspicion so galling that he resolved to submit to any 
sacrifice rather than remain in dependance upon them ; 
and he fled here, to this remote and lonely village, not to 
lire (for he had no means of living), but to sink in silence 
into the grave under the fearful curse of a blighted fiune. 

^ After this communication my intercourse with him 
became frequent ; but it was admitted by him only under 
a solemn' pledge from me that I would not betray his 
residence to his friends. And, though I endeavored to 
impress on him that an oath illegally exacted was not 
binding, I found that, like many other persons brought 
Upr in his viev/8 of religion, while there was considerable 
laxity in some points of moral obligation, there was in 
others an over-scruplous and superstitious conscientious* 
11088, which nothing could overcome. Nor indeed, as it 
appeared, was it possible for him to remove wholly the 
suspicions which naturally attache^ to certain circum* 
fltaces in the case. 

*'My own means were so small that I could onlr 
assist him by procuring for him a few pupils-— the chil* 
dren of neighboring Armors, whom he instructed in 
reading and writing ; and in this manner he earned a 
acanty pittance, scarcely sufficient to support him. But 
&om the moment when he had opened himself to me, 
and we were enabled to associate together more freely, 
a great load seemed to be taken from his mind ; and 
everything which I have witnessed in him has ra6re and 
more confirmed my conviction of his innocence and up- 
rightness. The last seven years have been spent by 
faim in the patient endurance of poverty, and privations, 
and solitude; and if Providence had not enabled him to 
open his mind to a brother clergyman^ I think he must 
feog since have sunk under his sufl&rings. As it is» his 
distresses have brought upon him a paiiwd and lingering 
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ditordery which wholly incapacitates him firom any exev* 
tkm whatever; and after toiling to the last moment, and 
sinking under it, he has now been obliged to abandon 
even the little means of support which enabled him to drag 
out hiA existence. During all this time not a munniff 
has escaped him. He has permitted me at last, and with 
the deepest reluctance, to make known his situation to 
some relatives — surviving parents he has none. But the 
replies which I have received have been such as to pre« 
elude all hope of assistance. Some few abns I lutve 
been enabled to procure for him ; but these have now 
fiuled ; and when I look around I can see no shelter open 
fi>r him, — ^no place of retirement, where, if guilty, he 
might pass his few remaining days in penitence ; or, if 
innocent, be shielded from the calumnies of the world, 
and the miseries of destitution. For our clergy, as for 
our peasantry, we have provided in this country no other 
refuge, in want, in sorrow, in oppression, in solitude, and 
sickness, and old age, but the poor-house and the gaoL 
Happily I have prevailed on htm at last to allow me to 
mention his circumstances to yourself; and from all thai 
I have heard of your character——" 

But here Yilliers hastily folded up the letter. 

*^ It is not money that is wanted," said Beattie, afier 
a pause. ^ No money could purchase the aids and con* 
solations which he requires ; and his is not an uncom- 
mon case. Other things besides calumny will drive men 
from their post, strip them of their support, plunge them 
in poverty, leave them, like a wreck upon the waters, to 
be tossed about, and dashed to pieces on the rocks, like 
worthless and senseless fragments of society. ' Alas I 
how true it is. For our clergy, as for Qur peasantry--' 
rather let us say, for every class of society— we have 
provided in this country no other refuge in want, in sor- 
row, in oppression, in solitude, and sickness, and old age, 
but the poor-house and the gaol." 

"He must be brought here immediately," said Vil- 
liers. " You can receive him at once, can you not?" 

** Of course," replied Beattie. But the deep-toaed 
bell of the chapel, which had been tolling for scmie IttUa 
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ttme, now paused; and together the two friends, the 
Founder of the college and the Warden, proceeded to 
the hall. 

"I have just arranged," said Beattie, "that we 
should all meet here before we go into the chapel, and 
return here after the service is finished. With so many 
young boys under our care, we cannot guard too care« 
fully against their entering upon their devotions in a, 
hurried, unprepared frame of mind. I do not like their 
coming into the chapel immediately from their play or 
lessons, und still less making their attendance at chapel 
a roll-call.** And Vijliers, whose admiration for Beattie 
increased each day as he saw him bringing all his judg* 
ment and devotion to bear upon the formation of this new 
institution, was delighted to find that all the inmates were 
already assembled in the hall, each in his place— -grave, 
and composed, and silent; and after a short prayer 
against wandering thoughts and irreverent behavior, they 
all proceeded to the chapel. 

Whatever holy, peaceful^ grateful thoughts — thoughts 
of deepest gratitude even in the midst of heavy afflictions 
pervaded the minds of others, in the breast of one indi- 
vidual, during nearly the whole of that solemn service, 
there raged a hell. Placed with other poor at the upper 
end of the sacried building (Beattie had selected the place 
to mark in some outward form the fact that the poor are 
in an especial manner the children of the Church,) he 
looked down the lofty vaulted aisle, reverently but not 
gorgeously lighted, and lined oh each side with rows of 
the members of the body, both young and old, attired 

g)r it was the evening of a festival) in white surplices, 
e saw Beattie take the usual seat on the right hand of 
the entrance, under a richly-wrought canopy of dark 
carved oak, and Villiers next to him. And when he 
observed the deep and solemn devotion of Villiers's man- 
ner during the whole of the service, his heart misgave 
him ; and he doubted whether any mjachinations which 
he could contrive against such a man could ever be per- 
mitted to take effect. There was a full choral service, 
in wb^jch all the congregation joined ; &r church music 
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formed an essential part of the system which Beattia 
had drawn up fur the course of instruction : and as the 
full swell of the organ blended with the clear pure chorus 
of voices, young and old, rose in a cloud of music iuto 
the vaulted roof, and floated along it, almost like the songs 
of angels, even the guilty, remorseless, vindictive spirit 
of the supposed mendicant lost something of its bitterness, 
and became more calm. The beautiful service of the 
Church was concluded, the organ once more pealed 
forth its full tide of harmony, and the worshippers once 
more proceeded to the hall ; and there, after another 
short prayer for forgiveness for all the coldness, and neg* 
ligence, and omissions which might have sinned against 
Heaven during the act of worship, Beattie dismissed 
them. 

One only he called to him from the farthest end of 
the hall-'-one who seemed to withdraw himself from the 
rest, as if in deep humility and shame. He had knelt, 
too, in the chapel, not within the choir, but in the ante* 
chapel. He had knelt on the bare marble pavement, had 
worn no surplice, had scarcely raised his he^d, or his 
voice, in any prayer but the Confession of Sin, had re* 
frained from joining in the songs of thanksgiving ; ^nd, 
when the service was concluded, had reverently opened 
the door for the warden to retire through, and then had 
shrunk back into a nook in one corner of the antechapeL 
When he came up to Beattie, although Beattie adi^-essed 
him with the greatest gentleness, and Villiers inquired 
kindly for his health, he kept his eyes fixed on the ground, 
as if unable to raise them in the face of another fellow* 
mortal. And there was an expression of sorrow and 
shame, and at the same time of meekness and modesty, 
in his countenance, which was fiill of touching interest 
Few would have recognised in the subdued and devoted 
penitent the once profligate, seditious, and ab^doned 
Cookesley. 

Beattie begged him to visit the mendicant who was 
to be lodged within the walls that night, and to see if 
there was anything the matter with him — ^anything which 
wouU require medical advice. And when CiMkealey 
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had retired, ViUiers could not help remarking on his 
changed character and depressed aspect. '^ You cannot 
persuade him yet/' he said, '* to take his position among 
you. And yet his services, from his surgical knowledge, 
are very valuable." 

'*I have scarcely endeavored to persuade him/' 
replied Beattie. "• The illness which he suffered subse* 
quently to that disturbance at the Forest, and which he 
caught during his confinement in prison, completely 
sobered him. Bevan told me (hat he never saw such 
an alteration, and that he was astonished to find how 
many good points of character came out, which had been 
overlaid and buried under the extravagances of a reckless 
youth, plunged into the dissipations of London, without 
home or guidance. O, when will our Church think of 
our medical students ? When will it remember that with 
the healing of the body the healing of the soul is most 
intimately joined ; and while it raises hospitals for the 
bodies of the sick, when will it also raise by their side 
colleges for those who attend to them ? Ever since he 
has been here, he has exhibited such gentleness, such 
humility, such earnestness, that I have scarcely liked to 
disturb a discipline which is productive o£ such good fruits. 
It is of his own choice that he does not eiiter the chapel 
during Divine service. He knows that the profligacy of 
his former life is a matter of public notoriety ; and he ^els 
more satis&ction himself in openly taking his true 
position as a penitent, than in endeavoring to maintain 
himself outwardly on a level with those who have been 
guiltless of such sins as his. 

" And perhaps," ccmtinued Villiers, ** it may be better 
for the society itself that it should not be compromised by 
too soon admitting into its bosom even the reformed and 
converted.^' 

<*It may be so," replied Beattie ; "by being brought 
into such a refuge as thi^, he is saved from becoming the 
hardened, reckless, impenitent profligate, or the fanatical, 
ili-directed enthusiast, which he would have become in the 
work! after a mis-spent life like his. And he here meets 
with so liuch tendentess, and kinduessr and Chriatian 
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love from all, that there is comparativelj little bittemefls 
. in his position — (kr less, indeed, than in that compulsoiy 
dissimulation, and almost hypocrisy, which is forced on 
us by being placed in fiilse situaticHis at variance with 
our real internal chi^cter. The early Church would 
have excluded him from Communion for a far longer time 
than I ventured to exclude him. And perhaps his best 
preparation for Heaven is to remain in his present 
humbled and anxious state. He has before him sufficient 
hope to encourage him in his efibrts at self-denial and 
improvement, and a sufficient fear to make him watchflxl 
and careful. And he seems to take such pleasure in ren- 
dering services to any of the community, and in performing 
for them even the most menial offices, that I value his 
child-like humility more than any ease and comfort which 
he might find in being relieved too soon from the burden 
on his conscience. He has been saved, dear Villiers, as 
far as human eyes can see — saved firom utter perdition, 
and by the shelter of this place. And to have saved one 
soul from impenitence and hardness of heart, and to have 
brought it to Heaven, under the strict but blessed disci- 
pline of such a community as this, is enough to repay you 
for all that it has cost you." 

Villiers made no reply, but his eyes were moistened ; 
and shaking Beattie tenderly by the hand, he bade him 
good night. ** You have done it," he said ; ^^ it is your 
work, under Providence. It is an easy thing to give 
money, easy to build walls of brick and stone— ^asy even 
to plan and arrange upon paper an ideal system of per- 
foction ; but to carry it into operation, to govern and 
mould the minds of others, to bear with all the infirmities 
of temper, to endure all the hardships and privations, 
which in any good form of society must fall most heavily 
—not on those who are ruled, but on those who rule ; to 
do all this patiently, and unweariedly, and without any 
hope of reward upon earth, and to sacrifice for it, what 
you have sacrificed, the quietness, and peace, and inde- 

pendenqe of your life in Oxford — all this However,** 

he continued, *^ these are not subjects to be spoken i^ 
May God blaas you« and keep you, and all around y m.'^ 
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And with a Ml^ tender, tranquil sense of gratitude, hope, 
and comfort blending with deep sorrow, Villiers was re* 
tiring, when Beattie affectionately stopped him. 

** Pardon me," he said, ** if I ask one question. Shall 
you be present at the ceremony to-mwrow ? " 

Villiers almost started, but answered, at once, ** No* 
I would not willingly that private and personal feelings 
should mix with such a solemn act of religion. Her 
mind has been shaken enough already ; and all that must 
take place should be conducted as tranquilly and privately 
as possible. The bishop will be at the chapel at ton 
o'clock, and Lady Eleanor will be with Mrs. Bevan, 
You have saved her, dear Beattie. What a blessing to 
have restored such a spirit from schism and error, to the 
communion of truth ! You may witness her restoration ; 
I can do nothing but rejoice in it." 

Beattie saw that it was a subject on which he dared 
not say more ; and the friends parted. 



CHAPTER XX. 

If many visions of Villiers's heart had been turned to 
emptiness and gall — ^if his home had been lefl desolate-— 
if the delight of his eyes had been taken from him — ^if on 
that which had been the hope of his happiest hours he 
now dared not even look— if at midnight, in his dreams* 
in every waking moment, one black spot hung motionless 
before his eyes — the thought of his lost child, and the 
agony of contemplating its almost necessary destiny in 
the hands of villains-^i^ when he turned over the pages 
of those fearful Parliamentary Reports, which have kiid 
bare the miseries and sins of the poor and deserted, he 
was obliged to close the book in anguish (for his own 
child might now be enduring the same fate) — and if^ now 
that year after year had passed away, recovery seemed 
hopeless, and the punishment of Heaven to be sealed 
jpoa his own disobed ence to his parent— -yet Villiere's 



existence wa» not without its blessings, real, deep, 
subslaotial blessings, — ^aud his heart melted into thank- 
fulness. 

He reined up his horse, which seemed to knoweveiy 
sound and movement of his master, and to sympathise 
with his feelings ; and from the brow of the declivity 
which sloped down to the little brook, he looked back 
upon the Priory, now gleaming calmly and beauteously 
in the placid moonlight. The heavens were cloudless, 
and scarcely a night-breeze waved the branches of the 
oaks, or stirred the feathers of the fern, which mantled 
round his path. Every star appeared in its watch. 
There was no sound but the lulling murmur of the brook, 
and the faint swell of distant voices mingled with the 
deep tones of an organ, rising from the dim-lighted win- 
dows of the chapel ; for, on the evenings of festivals, the 
inmates of the Priory were accustomed to meet in that 
holy building, to fulfil the injunctions of the Apostle — 
'* If any be merry, let him sing psalms ; " and there, 
reverently and piously, and as a devotional exercise^ they 
indulged in the holy luxury of sacred music, without any 
of that levity and incongruity, which besets its perform- 
ance in a theatre or a concert-room. 

Villiers listened to the solemn strains as they rose up 
into the still night-air ; and he blessed God, who had not 
<)eserted him— who had given him in the place c^ his 
child such an object for his tender care— such a home 
for his affections — such a hope of good to all around him 
-—such a promise of fruit to his labors. He uttered a 
prayer for all within its walls ; and repeating to himself 
the Psalm of David, '^O how amiable are thy dwellings, 
thou Lord of Hosts" (Ps. ixxxiv.), he once more turned 
his horse, and rode sloivly along the brow of the park. 

As he passed one of the park gates, near which, on 
the outside, stood the blackened niufy of a miserable cot- 
tage, which had been destroyed by lightning, ViJliers 
Bpurred his horse, as smitten with a sudden pang, and 
galloped rapidly £long the green award, as if to distract 
his thoughts from some painftil subject. The blackened 
rain had reminded him of a tale of horror withiA it, 
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wktek had been brought before him in his very first in. 
qulries into the state of his peasantry — a tale of poverty^ 
of misery, of crime, of incest. And when Viliierscame 
to examine into the condition of his tenantry, and espe- 
eiaily of his cottaj9er8 — ^when he had visited them in their 
own miserable abodes, and inquired into their habits, he 
had been so shocked and appalled by the recurrence of 
aimilar tales, that he scarcely ever dared to revert to the 
subject, even in his thoughts. It was not that they were 
worse than their neighbors^ this in itself aggrapvated 
Ihe evil. But Villiers had oflen dwelt, in foreign climes* 
on the bold, cheerful, innocent, contented, simple-minded 
peasantry of England, as they had been, pictured to his 
imagioatioii. And when he came to look for them upon 
ys? own estate, among those £ot whose happiness and 
goodness he was responsible to Almighty God, ho found 
«^wkat I'— ^milies huddled together in miserable hovels, 
withcMit one protection to common decency, and tempted* 
even &miliarized, with the most horrible crimes^ Their 
wages wese scarcely sufficient to maintain life at its low. 
MC ebb, without one comfortr— one superfluity— one pro- 
vision for sickness and old age-*— one hope of elevation 
from the depths of want—- one innocent domestic luxury 
to bind together parents to their homes, and children to 
' their parents. Self-respect had vanished beneath the 
crushing^ chtUing gripe of a relentless poverty,— ^a poverty 
which those who should have relieved it stigmatised and 
punished as a crime.^ Two hideous objects stared them 
in the face, as awaiting them at the close of their life — the 
poor-house and the grave ; and the grave stripped of all 
the blessings which holiness and religion pour around it 
to the peasant even more than to the king. They had 
been deserted by their clergyman. The parish itself 
was the same as that in which the town wae situated $ 
tad if the town had been neglected, how much more the 
distant and outlying scattered villages ! 

From that moment Villiers, to whom before the very 
tiame of a manufiictory was odious, never indulged in one 
reproach even upon that frightful system* '^ Till we*" 
hemd, <' till dbe agriculturist^ and landlords of Bngland 
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hare wiped off the black blot upon our own fame — hare 
repented of our own sins, and redressed tbe wrongs which 
we have committed by dealing with the possession of 
land as with an instrument for making money, and by 
becoming ourselves, not the rulers, the teachers, the 
parents, the sovereigns of our tenantry, but their task- 
masters, and master-manufiicturers — manu&cturers of 
com — manu&cturers, with the same spirit of avarice, the 
same selfishness, the same mercenary calculations, the 
same gambling speculation, the same neglect of those 
who toil to make us rich, as the roanufitcturers of silks 
and cottons — till we have done this, we are in no condi- 
tion to censure others." 

And his first thought had been to effect this — ^not by 
acts of parliament (Villiers smiled in melancholy scorn at 
the name of acts of parliament), but by example, by sel^ 
sacrifice. Once more he reined up his horse, and looked 
down upon a hamlet, or more than hamlet, which had 
sprung up in one comer of the park,- near to the restored 
Priory. He had chosen a spot where the lofiy ridges of 
the park retired, and left a wide, open vale, surrounded 
with gentle undulations, green with grass, and tufted with 
trees. The little Hawkstone brook, crossed by more 
than one simple bridge, ran foaming through the middle 
of the vale; and hanging by its side, and about the de<* 
clivities, there rose a number of white thatched cottages, 
not ranged in rows (Villiers knew that geometrical lines 
have little connection with the sympathies and prejudices 
of home affections), but scattered here and there, as if by 
accident, each having some little peculiarity, a tree, or 
knoll, or jutting mass of rock, to mark it to the occupant 
as his own home. ^* Man," repeated Villiers to Bevan, 
** never can be made what he should be till he possesses 
property — something that may belong exclusively to him- 
self something which distinguishes him from others by 
some mark more binding to his affections than the 
chequer No. 1. or No. 2. 

Each cottage also had its garden ; and the gardener 
at the great house was in daily communication with their 
ianates, teaching them the proper cultivation of ve 
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bles, and supplying them, as required, with the most 
useful grafls of fruit-trees, and even with the finest (low- 
ers which could be grown in the open air. 

'• Flowers," said Villiers to Bevan, **are the innocent 
luxury of nature^-the triumph of that exquisite art, which 
the poor are as capable of enjoying as the rich. No cot- 
tage of mine shall be without its flower-garden." 

Villiers did not give them at once any extent of ground 
beyond what might enable them to keep their pig, and, if 
they manifested sufficient habits of improvement, their 
cow. He did not think that to convert the laborer into 
a small &rmor — a farmer without either capital or skill 
to extract from the earth its proper amount of fertility, 
was consistent either with sound morals, or sound econo- 
my, or sound politics. But he did take care that even 
&e laborer should have the means, not only of subsis- 
tence, but of improvement. Mr. Atkinson, in calculating 
their wages, had recommended a certain sum as the rate 
most usual in the neighborhood. He foared that by ex- 
ceeding it on one estate discontent would be produced on 
cithers. But Villiers authoritatively, and almost sternly, 
rebuked him. '* Calculate," he said, ** not what others 
give, or what the laborer, driven to desperation, will con- 
sent to receive rather than perish by starvation, but what 
he ought to have — what a Christian should give to his 
brother. Ensure to him a subsistence, simple and frugal, 
but plentiful and wholesome. It is with his body that he 
labors, and his body we must nurture. Provide for him 
some innocent indulgences. Let him have his little 
feast-days, even his occasional luxuries. What is the 
weary monotony of life without some recreation ? And 
he who toils with his body must be recreated in his body. 
Calculate fi>r accidents, for sickness, for old age. Teach 
him prudence, by giving him wherewithal to be prudent 
—something to lay by against the winter's day. Provide^ 
also for the rearing of a family. They whose minds are 
enlarged, and their enjoyments varied, may endure life 
in comparative solitude, and make a home for themselves 
in their studies or imaginations : but for the poor and 
uneducated a hcmie is necessary. And let us take cars 
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that the fulfillment of a command from Heaven — ^ in- 
crease and multiply' — does not generate misery instead 
of happiness, hatred instead of love, crime instead of good- 
ness, by coupling it with the embitterments of poverty 
and the dread of destitution. The peasant must educate 
his children. He should have the means of sending them 
out into -the world — not in a vain effort to rise into a 
higher sphere than that in which nature has placed them, 
but to gain their bread by honest labor. Lastly, he must 
have the means of being merciful -and charitable himself 
and of casting even his mite into the treasury of the 
House of God. These are the calculations to be made 
when we are estimating the rate of wages to the laborer; 
and with nothing short of this ought a Christian landlord 
to be content." 

Mr. Atkinson heard him, and looked up with amaze- 
ment, and even doubted whether these new Oxford notions 
had not turned Villiers's head ; and one day he even went 
80 ^ as to consult with Mrs. Atkinson on the propriety 
of remonstrating against such extravagance, which must 
utterly ruin the estate. But^aflerthe trial of diree years, 
he found that, instead of being ruined, the estate was 
increased in value ; and iat last, even the Conservative 
principles of the cool, calculating, wary, and practical 
agent, gave way to the energy and loftiness of Villiers's 
the6ry. 

Nor had Villiers forgotten their recreation. In the 
centre of the hamlet he had marked out the village green, 
with its tall elm trees grouped about it, its cricket-ground, 
its maypole — everything that could recall a second Au- 
burn. He had encouraged the villagers to form a little 
band of music which played in the summer evenings obl 
the green, while the old women sat with their spinning- 
wheels at the doors of their houses, and the younger men 
practised all kinds of athletic games. Villiers himself 
oflen standing by and looking on, and with him Charles 
Bevan ; for Bevan also he had been enabled to fix in the 
parish of Hawksfcone, and to give him the living, vacant 
by the death of Dr. Grant ; and in this little outlying 
hamlet resided one of his curates in that neat thatched 
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cottage, embowered in honeysuckles and roses, which 
nestled close to the lowly but reverend village church. 

And with Bevan there often came a lady, — simple, 
gentle, sensible and refined, and clinging to his arm with 
affectionate reverence. And the same delicate and 
amiable Mary Vincent, who could not go to a ball to 
dance over the sufferings of her fellow-creatures, now, 
as Bevan's wife, became his chief aider and almoner in 
ministering to the wants of his poor. And this hamlet 
was in an especial manner their favorite resort, for here 
Villiers was first trying the experiment of transplanting 
the better part of that population of the town, which, 
having been created by the sudden rise of its manufac 
tures, had been thrown out of employment by their as 
ftiadden fell. When Mr. Smith's foreign speculations had 
&iled, and his foreign correspondents, having once ex. 
perienced that the commodities which he had furnished 
them were made up out of rotten materials, had aban* 
doned all connection with him, Villiers found that the 
bankruptcy of the manufacturers had thrown upon the 
poor-rates of the parish a vast body of indigent workmen 
reduced to starvation ; and this was the great problem 
which occupied his thoughts, and perplexed him with 
almost insurmountable difficulties. On a small scale he 
was called on to solve the same problem which England 
is called on to solve upon a vast one, and which, however 
it may be staved off for a time by some temporary revi- 
val of trade, or by the sacrifice of the agricultural interest, 
must uhimately stare us in the face, and be solved 
at the peril of our life, as soon as other countries have 
learned, as they rapidly are learning, that they need not 
depend for manufactures on any but their own resources. 

One mode, indeed, was oflfered to Villiers, not of 
removing the evil, but of postponing it, with the certainty 
of bringing it ultimately upon him, aggravated beyond all 
hope of remedy. The Messrs. Silkem came to him, and 
informed him that, being nearly, if not wkoUy, ruined, by 
their past manufacturing speculations, they must stop 
payment, and throw out of employment all their work- 
men, unless Villiers could supply them the means of 
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tasiiiff Mr* Smith's vacant factory, and, by demanding no 
rent ror it, could enable them to carry on their specula* 
tions on a more extended scale. And they supfMrted 
their petition by the irrefragable argument that manu&c- 
turers were the very heart's-blood of the British empire, 
and that Villiers, as an agriculturist, must therefore be 
content to be sacrificed in their support. Nor could they 
at all understand the reasoning by which Villiers calmly 
replied to them— that he had claims upon him for his monej 
as well as they had for theirs ; that especially the Church 
depended upon him for its support, which there was no 
probability of its receiving from the manufacturers ; that 
the surrender of his claim to tent would only enable and 
tempt them to reduce the wages of the workmen, who 
would in no degree be relieved by it ; and that if ruin 
hitherto had been the consequence of past speculation, 
future and more extended speculation could only end in 
an aggravation of the same eviL Villiers stated this, and 
much more ; but Messrs. Sllkem had been to London, 
and had attended a meeting of the Anti-Com-Law-League, 
at Covent Garden Theatre, and they were wholly unable 
to comprehend his arguments.. Villiers, however, was 
immoveable ; and he astonished them even more by in- 
forming them that it was not his intention to allow Mr. 
Smith's &ctory to be again occupied In that manner, 
under any circumstances, or at any rent. He did not 
think that any amount of wealth which it might enable 
Mr. Smith to accumulate for himself^ was at all a com* 
pensation for the evils inflicted on a place by bringing 
together a manu&cturing population, exposed to all the 
temptations of such a life, and fluctuating daily betwe^ 
the extremes of destitution andt)f self-indulgence. 

The Messrs. Silkem and all the other political econ* 
omists of the town opened their eyes widely at this an- 
nouncement, uttered sundry profound, and not complimen- 
tary exclamations on the subject of Oxford opinions, and 
prophesied that Hawkstone would be ruined, and that 
Mr. Villiers must go to gaol. But Hawkstone had been 
ruined already, an^ Villiers did not go to gaol. He re- 
duced hlKown personal expenditure to the lowest poMiUa 



atnuunt, confined his establishment to necessary servaints, 
with the addition of a number of young boys whom he 
took from the schools, and caused to be trained up under 
his own roof; and under the eye of an experienced, well- 
principled, religious house -steward, and the instruction 
of a chaplain, that they might be fitted for various do. 
roestic situations as they grew up. And though no one 
was more alive to the duty and expedienoyr of maintain- 
ing in those who are called to govern ai/exterior aspect 
of dignity, he thought that, in a crisis like the present, 
even this was to be sacrificed to the more pressing ne. 
cessity of providing for the poor. " The Church," he 
would say to Bevan, " rather than that the poor should 
starve, would sell even the vessels of the altar." 

But in the meanwhile there lay before him the large, 
unmanageable, destitute population of the town ; and 
bow were they to be provided for ? Happily he was en- 
abled to employ the assistance of Bevan, as the rector of 
the parish, and Bevan was not single-handed. Hib 
first thought and plan had been to gather round him a 
small body of clergy as his curates, who might live un- 
der the same roof, at the same table, and might govern 
the parish, large as it was, effectually by their united 
labor. And he found no difficulty in accomplishing hid 
purpose. Oxford — the maligned, suspected Oxford — sup- 
plied him with a number of young men, some already in 
holy orders, some preparing to enter them, who were re- 
joiced after taking their degree to place themselves un- 
der his guidance, and, directed by him in their course of 
•reading, to pursue their studies together, while they Jtook 
A part in attending the schools, visiting the poor and sick, 
and celebrating divine service. 

At eight o'clock every morning, Bevan himself, with 
hb seven curates, went in a little procession to the parish 
church ; at four o'clock in the aflemoon the same spec- 
tacle was seen : and though the cQld sneered, and the 
profligate mocked, and the ignorant and self-willed de- 
clared that to worship the Almighty twice a day, as the 
Church of their fathers prescribed and commanded, was 
mere popery, the better spirits — the poor, whosre only 
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comfi)rt could be found in religion, and even the earnest, 
gincere Dissenters, confessed that the act was good ; and 
many of them came also. Bevan was au adnrirahle 
musician ; and in the evenings of week-days, with the 
assistance of an able teacher, he gathered round him a 
little choir, and soon, very soon, he was enabled to in- 
troduce into the solemnities of divine worship as much 
music as gave to it its due outward charms, without sa- 
crificing the realities of internal devotion to the pleasure 
of the ear. And strange as it may seem to hear of a 
body of seven curates employed in a living of scarcely 
more than seven hundred a-year, yet the blessing of hea- 
ven seemed to descend upon Bevan's means, as on the 
widow's cruse. 

He also, like Villiers, reduced his establishment and 
personal expenditure to bare necessaries. Instead of 
furnishing the rectory-house as modern refinement would 
require,* he gave up all but two or three rooms to his 
curates. Villiers enabled him to build on to it, not a 
large drawing-room and a best bed-room, but two simple, 
ancient-looking apartments, with open arched roof and 
latticed windows, one for a little dining-hall, the other 
for a library ; and until means could be procured for fur- 
nishing this with books, Villiers removed into it the the- 
ological portion of his own collection. There was a 
charm in the community of labor and study, in the as- 
sociation of charity, in ^he regular services of the Church, 
in the order and decency of the system of life, in the re- 
ligious and tranquil tone that per^^aded the whole little 
community, which made a curacy of Hawkstone an ob- 
ject of desire and ambition to many a young man. And 
Bevan soon found that, instead of being required to pay 
eighty pounds a-year to each of his curates, he could 
command as many as he wanted, who were satisfied to 
devoLe their labors to him as an exercise for their pro- 
fession with scarcely any_ remuneration whatever, and 
whose private means even enabled them to contribute 
considerably to the funds of the little association. One 
of them died under Bevan's roof — a young man of rank 
and private fortune, whom Bevan had rescued from much 
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evil at Oxford, and had watched over with the greatest 
care. And, to the surprise of all, it was found that he 
had left a cdnsiderable sum for the pennanent fi)undation 
and endowment of a body of seven clergymen in Hawk- 
stone, to be placed under the control of the rector, and 
employed by him in bis parochial ministrations. 

Even from the first Bevan never had despaired. 
Beuttie, and Villiers, and himself were iK daily commu- 
nication ; and they comforted, strengthened, and supported 
each other. 

** Let us plan and commence," said Villiers, " what 
is needed for the Church, what is right, what is good. 
Even though it seem gigantic in idea and desperate in 
execution. Heaven will provide the means. Heaven 
never &iled a mighty work conceived in faith and nur- 
tured with prayer." 

And it was with this little body of clergy that Bevan 
and ViUiers proposed to grapple with the mass of indi- 
gence and misery now left in the streets of Hawkstone, 
as shapeless rock? and fragments of ruin are left in the 
bed of a torrent, when the waters are exhausted, or the 
current turned. 

The first refuge which presented itself fdr the most 
destitute was the Union poor-house. But this Villiers 
steadily repudiated. " While I have bread to spare," 
he said, " no poor member of Christ's body, no starving 
child of the Church in this place, shall ever enter the 
poor-house. If their poverty be a crime, the result of 
their own &ult, and the poor-house is to be the gaol and 
place of correction in which they are to be brought to 
repentance, a system and place of correction, of which 
the Church is not the soul, is not fit to receive them. 
And if their poverty be a visitation from heaven upon 
innocent beings, far less shall they be doomed for it to 
the ignominy, the privation, the confinement, and the 
hopelessness of a gaol. No, Beva i," he exclaimed, in- 
dignantly, " let others provide as they may for the poor 
of their own persuasion ; our children, the children of the 
Church, must be fed and comforted in their afHictions, at 
whatever cost, by the Church herself." 



He selected the families in which he could discern 
sufficient seeds of good, and transplanted them into tbe 
hamlet, which has been mentioned already ; and three 
other little settlements he proposed to form in other por- 
tions o( the park. And when Mr. Atkinson remonstrated 
&intly against breaking up the pasture, and killing down 
the deer, Villiers took him to the highest ridge of the 
park, and bade him look down upon the famishing families 
of Hawkstone, which Mr. Atkinson knew >vere crowded 
into its ruin-smitten streets, and then he pointed to a 
herd of deer, which bounded gracefully along the green 
grassy glades^ and Villiers asked which in the sight of 
heaven was most precious^ and for which a Christian 
ought soonest to provide food ? Some &milies also there 
were, who, having saved a little capital were anxious to 
seek for employment in the colonies, and Villiers wiUingly 
aided them to depart. But he did not send them (oiih 
with only money in their pocket ; he opened a communi- 
cation with more than one of those, devoted men who 
have recently gone forth as bishops of the Church into 
our distant settlements. He provided for their reception, 
at their landing, into the bosom of the Church. Bevan 
procured for them from the bishop of his diocese recom- 
mendatory letters, attesting their Church-membership^ 
and entreating the assistance of the faithful for them 
wherever they might be. He communicated also with 
the captains of the ships in which they embarked, ap* 
pointed an agent to receive them on their arrival at the 
nearest sea- port, took care that they should not be ex- 
posed during the voyage to the contamination and miseries 
of which he had seen too many specimens in the ordinary 
course of emigration. And it was with many a deep 
and fervent thanksgiving that he received from them 
repeated accounts of their arrival and prosperity, and of 
the blessitfgs and mutual comforts which they had derived 
from clinging all together in a strange soil, and planting 
themselves in its unoccupied wastes as a body, not as 
scattered individuals. Since for this also Villiers had 
provided ; and when he planned the sending forth of a 
Uttle band of emigrants, as far as possible he selected 



dioM who were united togetfaeF by bonda of blood or 
friendship.. He brougbt them together, and accustomed 
them to look upon themselves as associated in a littio 
polity. Before they left the country he endeavored to 
provide among them for the various wants and arts most 
imporlaat in an in&nt settlement. One was a mason, 
another a carpenter, another, a blacksmith, another a 
.tailor. And when he Was enabled to purchase a large 
tract of liuid -in one of the settlements, he immediately 
remitted funds to its bishop, that he might build upon it a 
church, and plant at least three clergymen together on 
the spot, for whose subsequent support he provided by 
enfbreing in the terms of tenure the full payment of tithes* 
and for the necessary multiplication of churches and 
rainistera, ^^ all the Levitical functions of the Chuhrhy 
by setting apart ia the most favorable positions valuable 
endowments of land for colleges. He was surprised to 
ifid how little this cost. The purchase of one picture, 
die expense of one entertainment in London, the Josses 
of one night's gambling, even the waste of a stable and 
of fox-hounds, would have swallowed up sums which now 
enabled him to diffuse blessings all around him. 

And by degrees the mass of poverty and misery 
meilted away. One rule— -a strict, severe, almost stern 
rule — ^he laid down to Bevan in all his ministrations of 
mercy. Seek out the children of the Church, those who 
have not fallen into schism, who are not guilty of heresy. 
Even those who have must not be allowed to perish. 
But let us take baro, while we succor their bodies, to 
think also of their souls. Let us not allow them to mis^ 
take an a<^ of necessary charity as toleration or indifier^ 
^noe to their sin. Mark in the clearest way you can the 
difierenoe between a Churchman nod a INssenter;^ it 
in«y awaken them to a knowledge (4* thehr guilt. And 
Bevan found indeed that there wa^ no disposition in 
Disssnters themselves to negleet their own poor; and 
that he was only adopting, an exclusive principle whi<^ 
had! leng heea enforced by themsi^ve^* 

Bol there was atill a large portion of the population 
mi^A cbuki n^l be twiifeffiedr in^f^ tb^ i^affil^ta ; MP 
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'Villien knew that manufiictures, in some propoiti<m, 
were as necessary to the well-being and evea existence 
of society as agriculture* What he had denounced and 
abhorred, both in its spirit and in its consequences, wa« 
the profligate extension of manufactures for the purpose 
of accumulating wealth in the hands of a few individuals, 
in a boundess fluctuating market, subject to reckless 
competition, tempting to every species of fraud, almost 
compelling the reduction of the laborers' wages to the 
minimum of subsistence, liable to panics, to gluts, to stag- 
nation, to all the vicissitudes of gambling speculation, and 
thus hardening the hearts of one class by the idolatry of 
wealth, and eating like a cancer into the souls and the 
bodi|B8 of the other. Manufactures, with a fixed market, 
Villiers resolved to encourage. He therefore bound down 
all over whom he had any influence, to obtain the com- 
modities which they required from their own immediate 
neighborhood. It was easy to exercise such a superin- 
tendence over the sellers that they should not convert this 
seeming monopoly into an occasion of fraud and extortion. 
And though the buyers might at times have been able to 
obtain a better article at a cheaper price from a distant 
spot, Villiers cast to the winds the miserable maxim of 
economists, that " the first law of prudence is to buy 
cheap, and to sell dear." 

'« The first law of God," he said to Bevan, « is to 
love Him, and to do His will. And among the records 
of his will Ifind no such law, nothing approaching to it, 
nothing which does not 'seem to hold it up to reprobaticm 
and scorn. And the second law is to love our neighbors 
as ourselves, and to do to every man as we would, that he 
should do unto us. Let us rather wear this coarse cloth, 
rather eat ill-ihade bread, rather live in an ill-constructed 
house for a time, bearing patiently these trifling vexations, 
than allow our brother to starve at our doors because he 
has not yet acquired perfection in his art ; and this per- 
fection let us strive to teach him ; and instead' of calcu- 
lating how little we can give for the produce of othenT 
labors, to enable those around us to enjoy their comforts 
and to improve their condidon, let as radier think how 
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much we can give without lujury to those other interests, 
which Heaven has commanded us to consult. Defraud 
not the hireling of his wages ; wjing not from the poor 
all that can be extorted in the shape of cheap prices. You 
are purchasing your own indulgences with the blood of 
the poor ; for from their wages the reduction must be 
ultimately extracted." 

And when it was necessary to procure articles, such 
as foreign conmiodities, from a distance, Villiers did not 
send, or teach others to send, to the metropolis, and there 
purchase them by wholesale, at a cheaper rate. He 
gave to the shopkeeper in Hawkstone — the grocer, or 
the wine-merchant, or the bookseller — an introduction to 
the first wholesale houses in London, where they might 
be sure of obtaining what was really good ; and through 
the shopkeepers in his own native place he made all his 
purchases, insisting on their receiving such an amount 
of profit on their outlay as justice demanded, and insisting 
also that the same quality of article which he required 
himself should be supplied to the poor at the same 
price. 

But what Villiers was most anxious to encourage was 
a system of domestic manufactures, the spinning, knit- 
ting, — every thing which could be carried on round the 
^rnily fireside. He loved to see the old women sunning 
themselves with their wheels before the doors, and the 
younger females within employed in works of the kind 
under the eye of their parents. And, in cases where 
this could not be accomplished, he proceeded to establish 
a manufactory of his own in Mr. Smith's deserted build- 
ing — but a manufactory on very opposite principles to 
those which have made nearly one-sixth of Epgland a 
sink of misery and vice. Villiers's object was not to 
accumulate money for himself, but to provide necessary 
comforts for others, and in doing this to discover, not how 
little might ber given to the laborer, but how much con- 
sistently with the object in view. Havings calculated the 
extent of his market in his own immediate neighborhood, 
he limited also the amount of his production. He esti- 
mated the price set upon it, not by the extreme point to 



wliich competition— often disfaonest and desperate eonw 
petition — ^might be able to drive it down, but by the cost 
of the raw material, and machinery, and capital, and by 
that amount of wages, which, as a Christian, he felt due 
to the laborer. And so far as he could restrict his 
consumers to his own market, he could command from 
them this price, which, though higher than that of 
neighboring districts, was fully compensated by its 
enabling the workmen to give a higher^rice reciprocally 
ibr the produce of the soil. The terms were higher, but 
the proportion was scarcely altered, and the money all 
circulated in the neighborhood. And in the wages due 
to the workmen Villiers calculated much which an eco» 
nomist would have rejected with disdain. He dealt with 
him as with the agricultural laborer. He provided for 
him instruction, hours and means of relaxation, oppor- 
tunities of worship, holidays — thehc^idays of the Churcb, 
enjoyments of various kinds. Mr. Smith's factory, in- 
stead of glaring with lights at midnight, and sounding 
with wheels both day and nig^t, now enjoyed its hours 
of nightly repose, its intervals of daily rest, its Sabbathsi 
and its sports. All was carried on under the direction 
of Sevan and his curates. The strictest discipline was 
maintained in preventing \he evils of indiscriminate asso- 
ciation ; the greatest care was taken in encouraging 
industry, the firmest severity exercised in chastising vice. 
Villiers did not indeed make a fortune by it, but he made 
others good and happy ; ^nd he knew no other use of 
money* The economists looked on and smiled in scorns 
and proved by the irrefragable arguments of figures that 
a system of restrictions and of confined markets must be 
ruinous ; and that in the nineteenth century it was mad^ 
ness even to argue against free trade, and its necessary 
consequence, competition ; but Villiers was not ruined, 
and at the end of each year he found his income increas- 
ing. Heaven had given th« promise, and nature, he 
knew not how, realised it. 

Such had been some of the economical theories and 
acts of Villiers in relation to the unhappy town of H^wk^ 
» ; Md, seconded by Bevaa and his caadjutqn% h|i 
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IM the eailsfactiion of finding a veiy consideraU^^ 
impre^iaE made upon its population. From a turbuleiH, 
&ddoii8, sckisfliatic, irpe^igious, profligate place, it became 
quiet, orderly, decent, and religious. Two new churches 
sprang up, and the old venerable church, reseated and 
repaired, was converted, by the zeal of the inhabitants, 
almost into a little cathedral. The alms increased, the 
irregular associations of voluntary and rash zeal were 
laid aside for more ecclesiastical operations expressly 
sanctioned by the bishop. One afler another the schis* 
nmtic chapels became empty ; and notwithstanding the 
outcry first raised under the watchword of Popery, at last 
Bevan, prudent and cautious in his zeal, and never 
seeing to restore a form till he had created the spirit, 
witk the support of his bishop triumphed over all oppo- 
sition. Even Mr. OToggarty, baffled and disappointed, 
was compelled to make arrangements for abandoning his 
iliission as a hopeless work. When the true image of 
the Church in all its beauty was exhibited to poor as well 
as rich, and its true principles were distinctly enunciated 
and enforced, not by an individual, but by a body, few 
could close their eyes, or withhold their obedience, but 
the incorrigible and self-willed ; the rest returned to the 
fold from which they had strayed, and Hawkstone was 
comparatively at unity with itself. 

Again and again, penetrated with all which Villiers 
had done for them, the inhabitants entreated him to add 
one more obligation, and to become their member.. And 
they did indeed expel Mr. Marmaduke Brook both from 
his seat in Parliament, and from his 1500Z. a-year com"* 
missionership. But Villiers would not enter the House 
oi Commons. He felt that his first duties lay immediately 
around him ; and until he could accomplish his work 
near to his own home, he refused to be distracted from it 
for nearly half the year by the necessity of living in Lon^ 
don. And he had other reasons besides. 

Ho could not join in any act whiqh might restore to 
power the avowed enemies- of order, loyalty, and religion 
-—the men whose principles, if not their practice, involv. 
9di' ^. oversow if the monarchy and the co^ruf^an and 
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suppression of the Christian faitL Villien abhomd 
Whiggism ; but neither could he lift his hand to maintain 
in power a paitj whose conduct, no less surelj,' tbi^ten- 
ed the insensible subversion of all that was holy and 
venerable. 

At the very name of one man, who then occupied the 
helm of the empire, he sickened and turned away with 
disgust He who recognised as the first law of his be- 
ing, as the first treasure of humaitkAo^wledge, as a pal- 
ladium of states, and the salt of the earth, divine truth, 
the truth of the divine nature as revealed by the Divine 
Being himself — ^he who, instead of asking, with Pilate, 
**What is truth?" had examined -and found it enshrined 
in a Catholic Church — ^he who, having once recognised 
in that Church the creature and minister of God; woiild 
allow neither heresy nor schism to tamper with or per- 
secute it — ^he who knew that in divine truth, and divine 

' commands, and divine promises, there is a power eternal 
and omnipotent, and that if man will only boldly witness 
to them, and reverently obey them, even the maclness'of the 

I people must' be powerless against them^he Whose whole 
conduct was based and shaped upon the highest of all 
principles, and who i^ever acted without a principle wiser 
than all expediency, and safer than any cowardice — such 
a man might, well shrink, with as much repugnance and 
loathing as a Christian sinner may feel towards a brother 
sinner, from .that miserable, compromising, vacillating, 
.unprincipled policy, which now, under the name of Con- 
servatism, had been elevated "to the rule of the British 
empire. Villiers did not oflen trust himself to converse 
on it, for he bore before him the injunction " not to speak 
evil of dignities ;'' and he was humble and gentle in him- 
self, and knew that he had sins of his own to answer for. 
But about this time he wrote a letter in answer to an 
lipplication for his vote and interest in favor of a* gov- 
ernment candidate ; and as it has fallen into our hands 
we may as ^ell communicate it to our readers : 

"DbabSik, 
*' I am unwilling to omit a duty which the eonstitutkm 
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imposes on me, or to decline to give a vote in the <en8U- 
ing election. But, in the present aspect of affaii*s, I can 
scarcely exercise this privilege without lending my sup- • 
port to men, and principles, fl,nd measures, which whether 
on one side or the other, must be equally offensive to the 
great Ruler of all things, and equally injurious to the, 
country. If you would offer yourself to the electors of 
the county as resolved to resist the further aggressions 
of democracy upon the church and the throne, and to aid 
in maintaining the true principles both of religion and of 
loyalty, though you would be compelled to stand almost 
solitary in the House of Commons, and could do little 
more than witness to truth, like the prophets of old, in 
the midst of contempt and unbelief, still you would ulti- 
mately eflect, under a blessing from Heaven, no little 
good ; and, whatever still remains in the heart of Eng- 
land of reverence, and faith, and courage, would gladly 
catch at such a voice, and cease at least to despair of their 
parliament and their country. To such professions as 
this I would willingly give my support ; but to any one 
who identifies his political opinions with the support of 
the present Conservative government I must« decline 
offering any assistance. . 

<^ After painful, but careful consideration, I am com- 
pelled to believe that a statesman cannot be named who 
has inflicted on the constitution and wel&re of the British 
empire. more fatal and deadly injuries than the individual 
who is now its prime minister. 

** I have no doubt of his personal honesty, or of his 
good intentions ; but neither of these can atone for the 
absence of all elevated principles and true wisdom. 
Prudence in the government of nations cannot be sepa- 
rated from wisdom, nor practical expediency from deep 
philosophy, without ultimate destruction to both ; and no 
worldly talent, no industry, no financial ingenuity, no 
dexterity in managing a party, can atone for that avowed 
and resolute abandonment of all high principle, which 
the present government has laid down as the condition 
and essence of its policy. To have asserted and intro- 
duced this principle as an axiom of government is in 



itaelf a blow to all sound views of political soc^ioty, frooi 
which it can scarcely recover. Individuals may have 
sinned in it before ; but till the entrance of the present 
administration into office it has been carefully excluded ' 
from sight, and never boldly avowed, except in the w<»st 
periods of the democracies of Greece. 

^* In attributing to the individual with whom you have 
identified your opinicMis the serious degree of mischief 
which has been expressed above, I wish to speak coolly 
and deliberately, and without the slightest tendency to 
exaggeration. And the statement is grounded upon this 
&ct, that great truths can never be destroyed by ene« 
mies ; they can only be betrayed by professed friends. 
An armed force cannot annihilate my right to a property ; 
but one weak concession of my own will extinguish it for 
ever. Thus the true and elevated principles which raised 
and preserved the British empire, however cast out and 
trampled on for a time under the predominance of the 
Whig party, remained in themselves untouched and 
secured by a protest, as a standard of truth, to which the: 
better part or the nation might still appeal, and round 
which tbey might hope to rally, and ultimately restore 
truth to power. But when those who professed to main- 
tian these truths, corrupted, and adulterated, and denied 
them, and no further protest was raised in their behalf 
they perished from the face of our laws, and from the eyen 
of the people, and are now lost, it may be for ever. 

" Upon these grounds J charge the Conservatives o^ 
England under their present leader, and not either the 
Whigs or the Radicals, with beitig the destroyers of the 
British Empire. 

^^In_ their Emancipation Act they established the 
{n*inciple, that, even where the Church and the truth of 
Christ are concerned, governments may yield to fear eveit 
what they confess to be full of sin. They asserted the 
principle, that, where evil is inevitable, it may be perp(»* 
trated by those who believe it to be evil, rather than that 
power should be given into the hands of opponents. If 
it bea maxim of our constitution, and the only safiiguasA 
of our xapRMentative systemt thaT th0 veproaentt^niL 



ilkould-notbe the echo and the tool of his cohstituentsi 
but a counsellor and adviser for the whole empire, this 
was surrendered, when the present leader of the C0114 
servatives courteously, but with no far prospective wis- 
dom, retired from the representation of his University, 
If it be the very keystone of society, and the pervading 
law of all progress in the British constitution, that no 
changes shall be made, but only developments, he, the 
same individual, even in contradiction of the authors of 
the Reform Act, has declared that act to be a revolution 
and yet himself consented to take a part in the establish* 
ment of that revolution, and in carrpng out its principles. 
He surrendered to the House of Commons the right of 
the crown to appoint its ministers, when he declared that 
since the Reform Act no minister should hold office 
without the approbation of the Commons. He surren- 
dered the appointment of ambassadors, when he per^ 
mitted one whom the crown had chosen to retire from his 
post, at the command of the Commons. He has estab« 
lished the verf height and essence of all democratical * 
tyranny, by defending the omnipotence of the Commons 
asainst the laws and judges of the realm. He establish- 
eo the Ecclesiastical Commission, which has broken up 
the outward system of the Church, violated its oaths^ 
tampered with its independence, destroyed the rights ot 
private property, dried up the sources -of individual en« 
dowments, mutilated those cathedral corporations which 
should have been restored and revivified to become the 
chief arms of its strength, and annihilated Episcopates 
for money. And when the Church, awakened from itF 
trance, has called out for redress and mercy, he has re 
fiised to listen to her voice. He has rested the defenci 
of the Church not upon its divine institution and authority 
but upon vile and worthless titles, which may be snu 
tered and cast to the winds by the first impugner^ — upoi 
compact, upon expediency, upon his own valueless opiniot: 
of its morality and goodness. And in this he has acted 
as an advocate who, when charged with maintaining a 
title to property, should suppress and sUfie the true: deads, 
wbA flkodd put IbrwMd <mly fog gori ieMi 'w wafe pienai 
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which a breadi would blow to atctos. And no defence 
can clear him ironi treachery but the apology of igno- 
rance. He haa maintained, and resolved to propagate, 
a scheme of education, which is emptied of aU religious 
truths ; in which the teacher, and the State in his per- 
son, stands before the pupil as either too ignorant to de- 
cide on divine truth amidst contending falsehoods, or too 
indifferent to assert it. And he proposes now, it is said, 
to sanction the extension of such a system to the upper 
as to the lower classes; and at the same time to intro- 
duce it into one of the strongholds of the Church, even 
into an ancient university of Great Britain, as he has al- 
ready insisted on its being recognised in colleges in our 
colonies. And he has destroyed the great maxim of the 
English law,, that endowments shall not be guarded, or 
even permitted, by the State, unless they are devoted to 
definite ends of goodness and wisdom ; for he has come 
forward voluntarily to perpetuate possessions lefl by men 
without any fixed creed, in the hands of others, whose 
creed is heresy and blasphemy. These are but some 
of the principles which a policy openly repudiating the 
assertion of any principle but expediency, shrinking 
from truth and from law as from an abominable thing, 
never daring to tie itself .up . by any bold assenion of 
truth, which might warn or instruct the people, but guard- 
ing always some loophole for subterfuge and evasion, 
and professing but one rule of action — the succumbing 
to circumstances under pressure, has admitted into the 
practice of a party pledged nominally to be the guardian 
of all the highest interests of the empire, and has even 
stamped upon our statute books, 

*^ If I cannot look upon such acts, and upon such 
men, except with reprobation — if I dread the responsi- 
bility of contributing by any. apt of mine to. the contin- 
uance of power which they are abusing, and of trusts 
which they are betraying — and if, in the absence of any 
higher spirit, at present, to protest against their deeds 
and maxims, I see no course lefl but to stand aloof from 
the administration of public affairs, and to endeavor in a 
more private and humble sphere to remedy the eviU of 
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tfaatportion of society whicH is immediatelj placed under 
my care, you must neither charge me with calumniating 
the character of men respectable in the eyes of the 
world, nor with shrinking from my own duty. 

'^The spirit of the people must be first changed, and 
then the spirit of their representatives maybe changed 
likewise ; that is, if Providence has not set his seal to 
the condemnation of England, and devoted it finally to 
destruction. ' 

"I beg you to believe me, sir, 
" Your obedient &ithful servant, 
** Ernest ViLLiBBs." 



CHAPTER XXL 

Wb left Villiers slowly riding home by moonlight, along 
the brow of the park. His heart was full — ^many other 
thoughts were crowding on him besides the recollections 
which we have just recalled. And abandoning himself 
to them, he allowed his horse to pursue the path . most 
familiar to him, till the steed brought its master, not to 
the gateway of the house, but to the old oak bench, which 
commanded a view of Hawkstone, and to the silvery 
beech, whose trunk, inscribed with initials not yet ob- 
literated, had arrested Villiers's step the first day of his 
return to the seat of his ancestors. Under that beech 
the horse stopped— »it had been long his master's custom 
so to do: and through the thick tangled underwood, 
which clothed the brow of the steep declivity, an opening 
had been cleared away, through which the eye could 
rest, not on the windings of the river, or on the grey 
tower of Hawkstone Church, • but on the distant white 
colonnade of Lord Claremont's house, enibosomed in its 

trove of stately oaks. And Villiers gazed on it mourn- 
diy, and yet afiectionately and reverently. 

^To-morrow?" he thought within himself *' to- 



morrow?" And the nint dropped from his head; end 
while the tears gushed bom his ejes, he clasped his 
hands in prayer. 

And at the same hour what was passing with the 
usual inmates of that pile on which Villiers was gazing? 
^ One, who had once been its inmate, the hand of death 
had ahready smitten. Lord Claremont lay mouldering 
in the vault of his ancestors, within the chapel of the 
restored Priory. But Lady Eleanor was still living; 
and at that moment where was she ? She was not in 
her own mansion, but in a smaU, simple, bnt solemn- 
looking chamber, the latticed oriel of which looked out ' 
upon the grey tower of Hawkstone Church, e,iid the green 
meadow, and tali clustered elms, and gently-flowing river, 
which nearly encircled the old, once-ruined hospice of the 
B6guinage of Hawkstone. RuiAed it was no longer. 
Its simple gables, its humble wooden cloister, roughly 
but quaindy carved, its clustered chimneys, its buttressed 
gateway, which shut it out from the too near vicinity of 
Uie town, its dim-lighted refectory marked by the large 
square-headed windows, and not left without their litU^ 
emblazonments of heraldry and scrolls of text»— eveii 
the little chapel, no longer a stabling for cows, had all 
been restored — klII touched and finished with that ex^ 
quisite delicacy of feeling, that taste for severe truth 
which pervaded every work of YilUers, and which no 
mere technical skill, nothing but a deep philosophy uni 
a Christian spirit, can ever attain in arU 

And in that chamber, before an open Bible, hc^ long 
beautiful hair let down over her face, her eyes upturned 
to Heaven, her hands clasped in intense anguish, her 
cheeks wet with tears, Lady Eleanor was kneeling in 
prayer. She was praying for light, for strength, for 
guidance, for support, now when the hour of trial was 
approaching. 'V To-morrow," she murmured^ like Vil. 
liers, *' to-morrow 1 " and then, shuddering and shrinking, 
she bowed down her head upon the holy volume, and 
nearly dropped to the ground. '* To-morrow I ''-"^-that 
day of awe I 

So absorbed was she in the contieippl^^iw that she 



did not hear a gentle voice at the door, or, when no 
answer was given, the gentle fi)Ot which entered the 
robm. It was a lady, attired, like Lady Eleanor, in 
black, but seemingly not as the garb of mourning. Her 
dress was simple, and not uncommon ; and yet there was 
something in it — ^perhaps it was the plain cap, perhaps 
the broad collar of purest white — which distinguished its 
wearer from the ordinary world. Age had stamped her 
features with an impress of gravity and dignity, chastened 
by a mild resignation. Though her hair, plainly banded 
across her forehead, was nearly grey, her manner and 
movements still retained activity and strength. She 
paused, as on entering the room she saw Lady Eleanor, 
and gazed on her with a deep Jook of sympathy and 
a£[ection. But Lady Eleanor heard her move, and looked ^ 
round. She did not rise from her knees, but stretched 
out her hands to her in silence, and besought her with 
piteous looks to take her seat where Lady Eleanor herself 
was kneeling. And Mrs. Sevan did do. And bending 
down over the droopjng figure she clasped Lady EleancMT 
in her arms, laid her head upon her own bosom, and, 
without speaking, allowed her own tears to fall ihkk 
upon her face. 

** My friend ! my mother ! my more than mother I " 
faltered Lady Eleanor, ** pray for me, fi>r I am in a great 
strait. I thought the bitterness of the struggle was past, 
but it has come upon me again — an hour of darkness-— 
now in the last moment. Pray for me I " 

Mrs. Bevan made no reply except by stooping down 
and pressing her afi^ctionately to her bosom. At last 
she said, ** I cannot wonder at it. Hardly would the 
tempter leave you without one more conflict. But will 
you not see some one — some one who could comfort and 
enlighten you more than I could ? My son is here. Or 
shall I send for Mr. Beattie 7 " 

** No," replied Lady Eleanor, " it is too late — ^not at 
this hour of night — not for me. And yet — my mother ! 
is it not a fearful, a^ awful thing to turn aside from the 
6ih of our fathers?" 

Mnfe Bevan gently dis^gag^d .hecself finm th» almit 
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convulsive embrace of the suffering convert And in a 
few minutes Bevan, who was in an adjoining room, des- 
patched a note to Beattie, at his mother's request, begging 
that even at so late an hour, he would come into Hawk 
stone. It was Beattie, who under Providence had been 
the means, not of exciting, but of deciding those doubts 
respecting the truth of the Romish Church, which had 
been raised in Ladjc Eleanor's mind chiefly by the mis- 
taken conduct of O'Foggarty. To Beattie, ever since 
those doubts had arisen, and chiefly since Lord Ciare- 
mont's death, she had been induced to apply more and 
more frequently, and to look up to him almost as a parent; 
and under his judicious and wise* instruction she had at 
length conscientiously resolved on taking that solemn 
step which was contemplated the day following, and 
requesting the Bishop of the diocese to admit her into 
the communion of the Catholic Church in England. 

And Beattie lost no time in following the messenger 
into Hawkstone. He had witnessed in the delicate, 
elevated, pure mind of Lady Eleanor so much of intense 
suflering during the conflict through which she had 
passed, that he was prepared to find it recur with even 
increased violence now when the trying hour was ap- 
proaching. And though he trusted much to the judicious 
and affectionate support of Mrs. Bevan, with whom Lady 
Eleanor had been domesticated for the last month, he 
knew that her acute understanding might 'suggest doubts 
and temptations which could only be counteracted by 
one more experienced in the controversy. Beattie had 
studied it deeply; and having studied it deeply, he did 
not despise it---did not think light of its dilfibulties— ^id 
not presume, as so many now presume, to despatch it 
with a light word and a bold laugh. 

On his arrival at the B^guinage, he found Lady 
Eleanor more calm. The paroxysm was past ; but the 
deep and fervent gratitude with which she clasped her 
hands, when he entered the room, satisfied Him that his 
presence was needed. He took her hands in his own, 
uttered a blessing upon her, beneath which she bowed 
down her head reverently and humbly, and then he led 
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her to a seat by him. She would have fallen on her knees 
befi>re hkn, so intense was her feeling, so deep her 
reverence for him ; but he entreated her to be composed. 

i",Dear Lady Eleanpr," he said, " these feelings are 
natural,' and almost necessary- — in some sense they may 
be even right. And yet in all that you have thought and 
done, and resolved to do, you have proposed to yourself 
but one object — ^truth, the truth of Heaven ; and ought 
we to admit of any other *? But excited feeling of any kind 
ia scarcely a fit preparation for dearly discerning truth, 
least of ail in a moment of temptation ; and it may be, 
that this agony. into, which- you have fallen, this renewed 
darkness and perplexity, is the work — the last work — of 
the tempter." 

Lady Eleanor only replied by a deep groan. 

" You have prayed," said Beattie, " prayed to 
Heaven for light and aid. Let us pray together." And 
kneeling down by her side, he led up her thoughts to the 
great source of /all truth, and entreated comfort for her 
ai&iction, enlightenment for her doubts, support in her 
weakness, and wisdom for his own ministrations. '^And 
now," he said, when they rose from their knees, ^^ tell me 
in what thoughts and suggestions has originated this re- 
turn of doubts which I had thought were long since 
dispelled." ... 

"L know not," replied Lady Eleanor, fiiintly. "A 
cloud of darkness, of bewilderment, came over me, as if 
there were nothing in the world true or certain — as if all 
religion was a delusion, when the best and wisest of men 
so differ in ;their views. And then came the memory of 
my fiither, and of her who was to me in. my childhood 
even more than a mother — that saint in heaven, Lady 
Esther. And I thought within myself, how could I meet 
them beyond the grave ^-a traitor, a renegade to the faith 
o£my fathers. Oh, Mr. Beattie, if you are deceiving me 
—or, rather (I meant not that), if you are deceived 
y;our8elf ! Where is the truth ? — ^and how can we find 
ii'l .Were it. not better to remain where Providence has 
placed us at our birth, than to plunge into the dark gul^ 
with only the light of our own blinded eyes ?" 
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** It were indeed,** answered Beattie ; ** ft wero bettai^ 
fiir better to rcmaia patiently under any system, 4iowevei^ 
fruity, in which Providence has placed us, than to attempt 
escape solely by the light of our own eyes. Others have 
fled from RiDmanism in this way, and their end has for 
the roost part been destruction. But you are not thus- 
deluded. Heaven, in making us Christians, as iii making 
us men, has willed that we should live, and that in all our 
di^eds we should act, not as individuals, but in society, 
under rulers, as members of a body, as children of a 
fiimily. Think not that, in abandoning the &lse system- 
and the usurping rulers under which you have so long- 
lived, you are to be left without a shelter or a guides You- 
are not deciding upon truth and frlsehood, right afti' 
wrong, by its accordance with your own notions, without 
any thought of an authority by which it is to be decided 
for you ; rather you are placing yourself under authority^- 
aud submitting yourself to your ri^tfiil ruler instead of an 
usurper." ^ * 

" f know it," replied Lady Eleanor, ** I have not- 
forgotten what you have urged so often ; and yet wbes 
the hour approaches I tremble and doubt. Am I — am ( 
fit to distinguish between the &lse prophet and the true^ 
the false usurper and the lawful sovereign, any more than 
between falsehood and truth, good and evil, in themselv^t 
Must not the dimness of my own eyes, and the defilement 
of my own heart mix with and pervert my judgment ik 
each case alike ?" 

"They may," replied Beattie, •* and they must do so. 
But this is the trial placed before us all by Heaven, and 
from which we cannot be exempted. This is that exer^ 
cise of our private judgment respecting which, whe^p 
it be a right or a duty, we need hot ask ; all that we know 
Is, that we cannot escape from it. As reasoning beings 
we must persevere in it. And we are so far safe fiftmi 
the evils and sins of the license of human will and of 
human reason, when, in determining our course, w« 
resolve to inquire, not which path seems best to ourselves^ 
but who is the proper guide for us to follow- — ^aot what-Wf 
shall adopt, but whom we shall obey." 
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•* And yet,'* said Lady Eleanor-^" alas ! all this 1 
have heard from you before. But you must tell me it 
again. Tell it to me, and I will listen humbly." 

** I would remind you," said Beattie, " of that great 
wife which we laid down for the right exercise of this 
choice. I warned you often and earnestly against look- 
ing for the test of a true commission from Heaven — ^for 
the seal of your rightful rulers in the Church — ^to any of 
those deceitful marks which are too commonly appealed 
to in this day. Look not for it to anything within your- 
- 6^\t\ or within the minds of others. It is an outward 
litiarit. Deem not that sanctity — such sanctity as most 
9Xtjr&cta the eye of man, or purity, or self-denial, or 
Hsceticism, or much praying, or much fasting, or much 
almsgiving, even if they really exist, are a test of truth. 
They may be fonndrand they, have been found, in the 
authors of many a heresy and schism, and of revolt even 
from the morail laws of God, coupled with those hidden 
deeds of wilfulness, obstinacy, presumption, and pride, 
whidh are crimes no less than sensuality. Talent, 
learning, eloquence, you would not yourself look to. 
Providence, who knows our weakness, has not thus left 
ptd to the temptations of our own follies — -has not trusted 
the criterion of truth to these inward marks, of which so 
many cannot be fully discerned, and so .many must be 
liable to be mistaken by corrupt men ; rather, he haH 
sealed and marked his appointed servants with an exter- 
nal commission ; and for this we must search. In judging 
this tvc are not liable to be deceived by our own prejudices, 
or by a morbid conscience. And now recall to your mind 
what has so often been urged to you on the comparative 
eltemal commission of Romanism, and of the Church in 
England." 

" And yet," said Lady Eleanor, " sanctity and truth 
cannot be separated.** 

•* Not real sanctity,'* said Beattie, " not ffeal truth. 
But Heaven has not confined the appointment of its 
ministers to holy men. Balaam prophesied, and Judas 
preached and wrought miracles : and Scribes and Phari- 
iees may rit in Moses*8 seat, and we may be bound to re- 
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eeive what they teach, though we may not do after fheir 
work. Such is the whole system of Providence. I 
waive the question now, whether the Romish Church be 
more holy than the English — whether those unhappy 
men within the English Chnrch, to whom you appeJ, 
and who, while they remain in the bosom of their mother, 
are treacherously reviling and betraying her, are marised 
by such signs of sanctity — that is, ,of humility, let us say 
—self-distrust, meekness, charity, as would constitute 
them safe guides of opinion. Whatever be the sanctity 
of such a communion, or of such men, it is no infidlible 
test of a divine commission, as it would give no autho- 
rity to preach, or to administer the Sacraments, without 
an outward call. O Lady Eleanor, let us not be deceived 
by this false plea, which has already torn the Church 
into sects, and is the very badge of that rationalism and 
dissent against which she must so earnestly strive." 

** And yet," said Lady Eleanor, *• even you have not 
blamed me, when I confessed that what I have seen my- 
self in Hawkstone — the sanctity of this house for instance, 
the self-devotion and charity of its inmates, the dedication 
to religion of all the learning, and wealth, and labor, by 
which your own community has been restored and sup- 
ported, and under the influence of which heresy and 
schism are vanishing from your neighborhood — that all 
this has weighed deeply with me, and compelled me to 
think of the English Church in a light which it never wore, 
where I saw it only secularised and paralysed, and im- 
potent for any great work of Christian love. I thought 
it could not bear such fruits as those which it bears here* 
Are not these marks of its truth ?" 

" They are marks, assuredly," said Beattie. " We 
may rest on them jointly with others. They are great 
comforts, and consolations, and supports. But let us &rst 
rest our allegiance on a visible external commission. 
Even if the Church of England could exhibit no such 
fruits— even if it remained for ever maimed and mutilated 
in its most important org9,ns, it might be still the duty of 
her children to remain in her bosom, or to return to her 
from a state of schism, and to endeavor to perfect her 
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OTganization, while they reverently acknowledged h^r 
authority, even in her state of weakness* Her deficien- 
cies are the deficiencies of individuals ; they are not parts 
of her system. As well might we estimate the authority 
of our Creator by the viciousness of men, who are his 
creatures, as the authority of a church by the sins of its 
members, so long as both Heaven and the Church, in all 
the formal promulgations of their law, protest against evil, 
and command holiness." 

Lady Eleanor remained silent, and Beattie continued. 

"And now," he said, "call to muid that in all this 
fearful conflict between truth and fidsehood, still upon 
grand fundamental principles the whole of apostolical 
Christendom — the Eastern Church as well as the Ro- 
mish, the Romish as w^ll as the English — are solemnly 
agreed. All with one voice proclaim that Christ has 
founded one, and one Church only—-all, that this Church 
is founded on the Apostles and Prophets — -all, that with 
Divine revelation man may not dare to mix any thing 
that is human — all, that the Church, from the first day to' 
the end of the world, must be governed by extemally-com- 
missioned rulers, preaching because they are sent, and 
preaching only what they receive — all, that without the 
pale of the Church there is no promise of salvation, and 
that they who separate from it are guilty of a deadly sin, 
measured and punished in the sight of Heaven, like all 
other sins, by the degrees of light against which it has 
been committed. With these great truths acknowledged, 
a Christian, even in the midst of heresy and schism, can- 
not become an infidel. All that he has to guard against 
is the &lling into either heresy or schism by departing 
from the apostolical doctrine, or from the apostolical poll- 
ty of the Church. Thus far I am only stating the very 
principles under which you have been nurtured in Ro- 
manism. As you value your own soul, and the safety of 
the Church and of Divine truth, never abandon them.. 
They are as valid and as true in the English as in the 
Romish Communion. The unity of the Church, the 
extinction of heresy, the suppression of schism, are ob- 
jects not less dear to us, nay, dearer than to any uphoMer 
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0f the pftfMiqr* And h is to save you from the guikcf 
aobism, from helping to rend asonder the one unseaand 
gurment of the Loid of Peace, that yoa are now called 
on to acknowledge the paramoant claim of the English 
Church to your allegiance in this land. 

** For the guilt of heresy I will for the present waive. 
I will lay aside all consideration of what, as an individual. 
I believe to be in the Romish system fearful corruptions 
of truth, criminal tamperings with the Divine ordinances 
-^if not amounting wholly to formally deckired heresy, at 
leait filled with such a presumptuous and onevangelical 
spirit as to justify the name of Antichristian. Even 
tbouith supported by the declarations of our^own English 
Church, and by that of \he East; and of all the reformed 
Episcopal communions, it is not necessary for us to sit 
in judgment on the sins of a sister church. If we 
were living in Rome, or in a land where there was no 
Apostolical Church kwflilly constituted and perpetuated, 
but one which acknowledged the Romish supremacy, I 
should argue very difierently. Then it would be neces- 
sary to examine the question of heresy — to consider what 
was corrupt and vicious in the doctrines and practice of 
that Romish Church of which Providence had made us 
members ; to endeavor, by lawful, humble, and peacefid 
means, to change theihearts of our rulers, and to bring them 
to correct what was amiss ; to obey them still in all things 
lawful ; to refuse obedience only where our conscience, not 
leaning on itself but supported by the external testimony 
of the primitive and other churches, denounced the act 
as criminal; and to submit without a murmur to any 
punishment which might be inflicted on us. This would be 
our course of proceeding if we were inhabitants of Rome. 

'* But in England the case is wholly diflferent. Your 
first duty is to detach yourself from a state of schism, to 
place yourself under your lawful rulers, just as it is the 
first duty of a citizen, who has been seduced into rebellion, 
not to cavil at or criticise the laws, but to acknowledge 
the authority of his lawfiil sovereign. When this has 
been done, then we may proceed to examine what re- 
qniies to be improved, and take legitimate means to ira- 
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prove it. . And by what outward marks we know the 
English Church to be our lawful mother and mistress in 
this land you have often heard." 

Lady Eleanor answered, faintly, " Yes ;" but she 
drew her hands over her eyes, as if a mist were hanging 
upon them, and sighed bitterly. 

Beattie was deeply touched, and evenularmed. He 
almost proposed to himself to postpone the solemn cere 
mony for which he had so long been training her mind, 
and which she had so earnestly coveted. The sudden 
vacillation and misgiving struck him at first as inexplica- 
ble. But he reflected how fearful is the shock which 
unsettles our religious faith, especially one which uproots 
a system so deeply entwined as Romanism with the very 
life-strings of human nature. And Beattie also knew 
that near to us and about us are tempters, whom we 
cannot see, and to whom power may be permitted for a 
time to perplex and disturb the minds even of saints. 
He once more knelt down with her in prayer ; for prayer is^ 
he knew, the first and best (if not the t)nly) solution of all 
doubts. And as he reached the close, touched by an 
afiecting allusion, which brought before her the image of 
her Saviour mourning over the rending to pieces of his 
Church, she melted into tears, and a weight seemed to 
pass from her heart. She looked up, with her hands 
clasped fervently, her eyes lifted up to Heaven with in- 
tense devotion and gratitude. And as Beattie would 
have raised her from her knees, she shook her head, and 
bowed it upon her breast. 

'*No,^' she said, *Mt is gone— -it is past. Blessed 
be His holy name ! the dark hour is over. Strange that 
it should ever have visited me. But it is gone like a 
cloud. Alas ! that I have sinned in doubt. Pray for me 
that I may be forgiven!" 

And Beattie did pray.' And at last, calmed and com- 
posed, Lady Eleanor rose from her knees, and meekly 
and humbly she asked Beattie if she might go over with 
him once more the grounds and reasons which had fortified 
her resolution to ask admission into the English Church. 

^' I am weak," she said ; *^ and such hours aa I hava 
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jiut passed (thej are noC the first) make me trembk 
when I am left alone. They seem t) come from with- 
out, as if some inward light was suddenly withdrawn, 
and a black cloud permitted to settle mi me ; and then it 
rises up and floats away, and all seems bright, and peace- 
able, and clear as ever." 

'* They are permitted," replied Beattie, <* to visit even 
ike RMMl &vored servants of Heaven ; and prayer is our 
only protection and refuge against them, and in our mo- 
ments of calm and quiet to dwell again and again upon 
those truths and &cts which are the reasonable foundation 
of our conduct. Remember what has so often been 
proved, that man may not dare to disturb either the doc- 
trine or the ecclesiastical polity which has been posi' 
tively established by an authority evidently Divine—Uhat 
it was an acknowledged principle of ecclesiastical po- 
lity in the primitive ages, funded if not upon direct apos- 
tolical injunctions, at least upon the practice of the uni- 
versal Church, as well as upon sound reason, that one 
bishop should not interfere with the diocese of another, 
or one patriarch with another's patriarchate. The oecu- 
menical councils are fbll of intimations to this purpose. 
The supremacy which the Pope claims over all other 
bishops, and on which alone he rests his title to inter- 
fere with your lawful bishops and to withdraw your obe- 
dience, is confessed by his own adherents to have been 
no part of the primitive system of the Church for the 
first four centuries at least. It was not recognised by 
one half of Christendom, the Eastern Church, nor by 
the ancient British Church, nor by the ancient Irish 
Church; it was repudiated even by early popes as a 
-badge and sign of Antichrist. It rests on no evidence, 
no commission,-— on nothing but the assumption of Rome 
herself. Its graflual reception by the Western Churches 
can be traced step by step to motives and acts of human 
policy and short-sighted expediency. It made its way in 
an age of darkness, in minds corrupted and deceived, 
when the criteria of historical truth were confessedly 
unknown and unpractised. Even then it encountered 
<m all^sides perpetual (position and denial,. espeoially in 
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ed, and even the title of modern prescription precluded. 
It 18 made bj Rome an essential article of faith, but it is 
ikot found in any creed of the ancient Church, or in any 
part of the Bible, except as extracted from it by meta- 
phors which might deduce anything from anything. It 
IS enforced upon the mind, without having ever been de- 
fined, so as to become fixed and inteliigiUe. Its extent 
is disputed even among Romanists themselves. It varies 
hk diflferent countries. It is made paramount to all ques- ' 
trons of Divine truth. And if the power of human min- 
ister? of Heaven be recognised, Romanism cares little 
either for articles of doctrine or uniformity of worship. 
Rome Would have sanctioned our Liturgy, if we would 
have acknowledged the supremacy. 

'^It has been from the beginning the fertile, essen- 
tial, mieeasing cause of rebellion and bloodshed. It 
driginated the schism of one half of Christendom from 
the other, by compelling the Eastern Church to protest 
against a claim which went to invalidate the very foun- 
dations of the Christian fiiith. It resisted every attempt 
to reform the Church in the fifteenth <5entury, and thus is 
justly chargeable with the heresies and blasphemies 
which followed the Reformation. Instead of unity, it 
has produced division ; instead of peace, discord ; in- 
fitead of purity of doctrine, corruptions of the truth, which 
are known to be corruptions from having no sanction, 
either in apostolical tradition, or in the Scriptures, or in 
the analogy of &ith. And thus it stands upon no ground 
whatever, either of apostolical institution, or of primitive 
iintiquiCy, or of expediency. And if We might then ven- 
ture to examine it by the light of reason, it is contrary to 
the analogy of the Divine nature and operations, and 
exhibits rather a retrogression in the development of His 
revelations than an advance. It is virtually a^ restoration 
of Judaism. «It wants every mark which our blessed 
Lord set upon His own divine commission and ministry ; 
and the only pretended titles, which even itself exhibits, 
are the abuse of figurative language, historical falsehoodst 
4itd istpbded forgeries. 
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** These proofs you have had set before jou, as fitras 
you have been capable of following them, and far enough 
to satisfy your mind that these assertions are deserving 
of confidence. But if Rome has no title to your aUegi- 
ance, no ministers of the Church can have but those who 
derive their authority from an apostolical source. Once 
more revert to the historical proof that the bishops of 
England, at this day, are the regular legitimate succes* 
■ors of those to whom the Apostles committed the power 
of ordaining ministers *in each church. The chain was 
not broken at the Reformation. In casting off the Ro- 
mish yoke, and many superstitious practices which had 
crept in with it, they only exercised an undoubted right ; 
they did not sever themselves from ,the Church, for to 
the ancient Catholic Church they reverted for the con- 
firmation of their doctrine, and from it they derived their 
authority. They did not violate any positive institutions 
of Heaven : rather, in abjuring the papacy, and asserting 
the due independence of national churches, they restored 
the positive institutions of the Almighty, and once more 
secured the firamework which he had created for the pre* 
servation of the truth, and which Rome had broken up 
and destroyed. Even if, in the doctrines and practices 
which they then rejected, they had cast off any rashly, or 
introduced any erroneously, unless these errors were isuch 
as to destroy the essence of the Anglican Church as a 
branch of the Catholic Church, still our duty would be to 
remain within it, and to endeavor to correct what was 
amiss by legitimate efibrts, rather than to throw ourselves 
into a schismatical body; just as we may not join the 
standard of an usurper because our lawful sovereign may, 
in some points, have abused his authority. But when 
you search for the changes which the English Church 
did make at the Reformation, can you find any which 
there touches its essence as a church, or any which, if 
then fatal, are not found even more flagrantly to have 
been practised in the Romish Church ? Has not the 
English Church the creeds, the Scriptures, the Sacra- 
ments, the ministerial succession in all essential points* 
the same as the primitive Church ? If the Reformatioa 
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did in any way touch the chain of apostolical succession 
in the appointment of bishops, Rome has done the same 
in her interferences with their appointment. If it de- 
parted in any point from the primitive ministration of the 
holy Eucharist, Rome has departed ^rther. If the 
Reformation was attended by acts of extortion and robbery, 
what was the secular cause of the Reformation itself but 
the avarice of Rome ? If it was effected by evil men in 
the laity, what has been the character of popes? If it 
was furthered by the interference of the civil arm, what 
has been the history of Rome but a perpetual toleration 
or complaint of the same interference ? If in any way 
it encumbered the simplicity of the apostolic faith by the 
addition of dogmatic statements, what are the decrees of 
Trent and the creed of Pope Pius ? If it has been £oU 
lowed by heresy and schism, what is the very Reforma- 
tion in the eyes of the Romish Church but a heresy and 
schism from itself? If it has left the English Church 
comparatively mutilated and weak, what is Rome hierself 
compared with her former grandeur? If its system as a 
whole be a change from that of apostolical ages, what is 
the System of Rome ? And if the motives of this change, 
as avowed by ecclesiastical authority, and therefore 
chargeable upon the Church as a church, be compared 
with the motives of Rome, is it better and more holy to 
struggle for the purification of a corrupted faith, or for 
the aggrandisement of worldly power ? If England has 
sinned, she has sinned to release others from bondage ; 
Rome to enslave others to herself." 

Boattie paused. He had spoken slowly, delibe^rately, 
and calmly; and Lady Eleanor, with her eyes fixed on 
the ground, had drunk in his words with almost suspended 
breath. They were only the repetition of what she had 
often heard from him before. And now that the strange 
paroxysm under which she had labored had passed away, 
they restored the whole tone of her mind ; and she even 
wondered that any cloud of doubt should ever have come 
between her and the truth. 

' Sbe thanked him fervently and reverently. And he 
then led hor on to speak on her future plans, reminding 
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her e«peoially of the perils wldeh attend a departure iieai 
one faith to another, where any self-inddgenoe is allowed 
to interfere as a motive, or to follow in its train. 

**I know it," she said ; ^ and my future course of liA 
is fixed. We cannot su^r deeply and sharply without 
tearing up the ties which bind us to earth, whether they 
be memories or hopes. All that was bright in life is 
now to me dead and dull. And calm, and retirement, and 
hours for prayer, and interests of Christian usefulness^ are 
ail that I now long for. For the future this will be my 
home. They have promised to receive me among them 
into this blessed and holy sheher. Whatever worldly 
advantages Providence has vouchsafed to me caanel be 
better employed than in ministering to their wants and 
extending the sphere of their duties. And He-—" But 
here she stopped, almost choked with her emotions^ 
**AlasI" she resumed, after a pause, ^lacerated: and 
bleeding hearts, which have been passed throu|^ firighU 
fbl ordeals of suffering and fear, are not made for happi- 
ness hereafter upon earth. Peace is all which they;, 
can hope &r; and solitude, and silence, and tranquU 
communion with Heaven, all which they should covet." 

Beattie could not refrain from uttering a bleasiQg^ 
over her head. ^* There is another," he said, '^ who Aeis 
as you do, and rejoices that even in this you sympathise 
with himself. Bven though separate on earth, hearts, 
and souls, and lives may be joined in cooMnanion ia 
Heaven. Blessed are you both, that no doubt ori reviving 
thought of self mingles with the anxious pains of such a 
moment as the present — that you are fixed and slead&st 
in devoting all that Providence has ^ven you to othen# 
not to yourselves — ^that you would rather withdraw yow^ 
selves from each other in this life, to be united mora 
closely in another, than risk the loss of peace of coo* 
science, of Heaven itself by riveting again those earthly 
chains which Providence itself seems to have brofcan 
firom you." 

** I could not," said Lady Eleanor, ** have done othar* 
wise.. I could not take the step on which I have reeolved 
without making with it such a sacrifVoe as would peofia 
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to my own conscience that I was not acting from a 
motive of self-indulgence. Even the opinion of the worid: 
it would have been hard to face ; but there is that within 
which it is harder still to brave. No, let such an act as 
this be at least clear even from the suspicion of self, 
interest and self-deceit before both Heaven and man." 

Once more Beattie gave her his blessing, and pre- 
pared to take his leave, promising to be with her the 
next day, some little time before the bishop would arrive 
at the B^guinage, in the little chapel of which he had 
promised to admit Lady Eleanor into the communion of; 
the Church, at the same time that he administered the^ 
rite of confirmation to some of the younger females, who 
were dwelling within its walls, partly under its shelter 
from the world, and partly as receiving education from 
its inmates. As he left the room he met upon the stairs : 
one of the Sisters, who was coming out of a little suite: 
of rooms appropriated to an infirmary for poor wome-n. 
It was one whom we have long lost sight of) but not 
forgotten — our good friend Mabel — active, energetic, 
devoted, unselfish as ever, but now quiet, regular, self, 
disciplined, trained in habits of obedience and order, and 
reaping the fruits of a well-directed enthusiasm in the 
affectionate respect of all the inmates of the house, who . 
owed to her zealous co-operation with Mrs. Bevan no 
small a portion of their happiness and comfort.. She waS: 
fbllowed by a female, in a dress not unlike her own, but 
slightly distinguished from it. And as her pale, carer 
worn, but still beautiful face looked up at Beattie with 
eyes in which at times there seemed to wander some 
Btrange memories of past scenes, some fitful glances of a 
disturbed reason, Beattie stopped to address her. He 
called her by her name, Margaret, inquired for her health 
kindly; and poor Margaret, coloring and abashed, yet 
grateful for his notice, answered him with reverence. 
She had been received into the house only a few weeks 
since, on the recovery of her reason, and on her removal 
from the asylum in which she had been placed. An 
outcast upon the world, destitute of all friends, of aL 
\ of support, scarcely recovered from the shock of 
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ter long illness, her intellect still weak, lier feeliagi 
laceratedt she was driven by necessity out of the shelter 
of the asylum, to die of starvation. Mrs. Sevan had found 
her seated under the little archway of the B6guinage, one 
bitterly cold evening — sitting there without speaking, 
without asking for help, afraid to make her name known 
lest the sad memory of one sin, long since repented of, 
should still steel the hearts and shut the doors of her 
fellows against her. And when her story was known, 
she had been admitted into the shelter of the holy house, 
there to make perfect her repentance, and to become, as 
penitents should become, the servant and menial of those 
who had not sinned as she had. 

Beattie was still speaking to her, when a violent 
knocking was heard at the gate, and a demand followed 
for immediate admission from a rude voice, agitated 
apparently by passion, yet afl^cting composure and gen- 
tleness. « 



CHAPTER XXn. 

Beforb we can explain the cause of the rude knocking 
at the gate of the B6guinage, we must return once more 
to the little green gate in die lane of Hawkstone, which 
conducted into the garden of the Reverend P. O'Foggarty, 
and we must enter even into that gentleman's study. 
He was sitting there in company with the mendicant, 
whom we left last in the chapel of the Priory. There 
were words and expostulations of harsh and angry import, 
fierce recriminations, mutual charges, violence of gesture 
— evcj-y thing which could imply a meeting between 
men engaged in some deep plot, and disappointed of their 
object by the awkwardness or mismanagement of one of 
the parties. 

Awkwardness and mismanagement, indeed, there had 
been on the part of Mr. O'Foggarty. Notwithstanding 
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his general blandness of demeanor, which indicated 
acquaintance with the world, he possessed little of that 
real knowledge of human nature for which Pearce was 
so remarkable. And in particular, he had. been totally 
unable to understand or appreciate, and still more unable 
to direct, a mind of such exquisite delicacy and refinement 
as Lady Eleanor's. He had scarcely undertaken the 
office of her spiritual adviser, and established himself at 
Lord Claremont's in the place of the good Abb^ St. Maur, 
than she perceived the difierence between them, and 
penetrated through the veil of assumed courteousness and 
liberality which he had thought it politic to assume. St. 
Maur, in all his ministrations and reasonings, had ex- 
hibited the Catholic rather than the Romanist. His 
holiness, his simplicity, his charity, true copies of many a 
noble and saintly character reared in the bosom of the 
Galilean Church, and preserved as by an atmosphere of 
personal piety from«the contagion of the evil system of 
^he papacy, had prevented the intrusion of a single doubt 
into Lady Eleanor's mind. She contrasted his selfl 
devotion, his obedience to his Church, his &sts, his alms, 
his prayers, his reverence for antiquity, the firm and 
unwavering character of his belief his recognition of 
authority and guidance in all his opinions and ministra- 
tions, with the selfishness, the individualism, the indul- 
gence, the secularity, the bustle, the modem firivolity, the 
bwless speculations and arrogant presumption which 
prevailed in all that she saw of the religious world of 
Protestantism. For into the deeper recesses of the 
Church of England she was not able to penetrate. Its 
real saints, its noblest children, shrink from the public 
eye. They do not appear upon platforms, or congregate 
at meetings, or talk loudly, or write boldly. And of that 
which was obtruded upon her sight, even in the Church 
of England, too much partook of a tone which jarred 
upon her delicacy, and, to speak most gently, failed to 
satisfy her yearnings for a calm, lofly, ethereal spirit of 
unworldliness and devotion. Moreover, all the harsher 
and more dubious poinvts of the Romish system, St. Maur 
had softened down and veiled from her eyes — ^not artfuliy* . 
VOL. 11. — 14* 



not bypoeriticallj, but bj the innocence dhSa own naindi 
Its mtrusive, intriguing proselytism became, in hishaiiilsi 
zeal for the propagation of the faith ; its stem, sanguinaiy 
denpotism, firmness in defence of the truth ; its idolatry, a 
healthy stimulus of a fervent adoration ; its blasphemous 
worship of the blessed Virgin, a holy and reverent 
afiection towards an image of purity and bliss, transoen- 
dant above all human imaginations ; its bold tampering 
with the creeds and the sacraments, and the polity of the 
Apostles, an economy of prudence uui necessity ; and its 
rationalism and presumption in speaking above what is 
written, a reverent care to extingubh controversies and 
satisfy doubts. So it is with those who see only the cm. 
side, the illuminated phase of the Papacy, 

But O'Foggarty's was a different mind. WorMl]^ 
and unchastened in heart, he had been drilled into the 
Popish system under hands which cared for little but the, 
preservation of an exterior, and (or a prudent policy. He 
had been taught controversy in that cold, hard, unspiritoal 
form, which it assumes in the polemics of men whose 
object is not truth, but conquest And instead of that 
single eye which, looking outward, sees all things inwanl 
by a fiiculty of instinctive wisdom, they had initiated him. 
in a theory of policy and of human nature, carefUlly con*> 
structed upon technical rules, in which the heart had no; 
place— nothing was lefl to the full course and impulse of 
good affections — ^all was calculated — all artificial — all fliU. 
of self-consciousness and self-interest. With him, even, 
the worst features of the Papacy, however dissembled 
before others, came out, and were enforced in his pri- 
vate communications as parts of the system, all bound 
together by the one stern bond of in&llibility and su- 
premacy. And the most delicate and perilous >of all his 
religious ministrations, that in which art and system 
can have the least place, and in which no technical skill 
can atone for the want of a chastened heart and sii^ior 
ness of mind — the confessional — assumed, in his handsr 
a form so utterly repulsive, that Lady Eleanor was com- 
pelled to retire from it. OToggarty saw his mistakei 
and, instead of enforcing her obedience, suecnmbed to 



her resistance, and o6&red to accommodate himself to her 
wishes. From that moment the spell of his authority 
was broken* Only a few days afterwards Charles Bevan, 
as rector of the parish, had visited Lord Claremont. 
He had seen both the Earl and Lady Eleanor, and with- 
out hesitation or circumlocution he had reminded them of 
his own spiritual authority over them as their legitimate 
{Mirish priest ; and warned them against the sin of schism ; 
had ofieredjto lay beR)re them the titles on which his claim 
was rested ; and had also, on a second visit, declared his 
determination, with the consent of his bishop, deliberately ' 
to sever from the Church, by the act of the Church, 
a,ll those within the parish, who obstinately and wilfully 
should refiise to submit to instruction, and should 
continue in schism, and to proceed to a £)rmal excom* 
inunication. 

It was a bold, and many would have thought it a rash 
iftep. But Bevan was well advised. He had resolved 
I hat he would not remain in the painful position in which 
ioany of his brethren had been placed, by being compelled 
to recognise as children of the Church, and to perform the 
tnost solemn offices of the Church for, those who were in 
open rebellion against her. He felt acutely the mockery 
and ridicule thus cast on the most awful ministrations of 
the Church ; the contempt thus poured upon the clergy ; 
the blindness and hardness of heart in respect to the 
guilt of schism, which was thus encouraged in the igno- 
rant and weak ; and th,e total confusion and destruction 
which was threatened to the very nature and being of a 
Church. His bishop had promised to support him : and 
after a formal and distinct endeavor to obtain a hearing 
for his instruction, those whose minds appeared ob- 
stinate and incorrigible^ he resolved solemnly to excom- 
municate. 

The efkd of this boldness upon Lady Eleanor, 
as upon nearly all other schismatics in the parisl^ was 
startling. It made them reflect. It was the assertion of 
an authority of which they had never dreamed* It was 
the appearance of the Church of England in a wholly 
new light, invested with privileges which could only 
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belong to an ambassador of Heaven, and the very daim 
of which, boldlj and unhesitatingly made, wasr in itself 
an evidence of their truth. OToggarty met the menace 
with laughter and ridicule. But Bevan's calnmess, firm- 
ness, solemnity, and depth of thought, strongly impressed 
Lady Eleanor. She did not refuse to see him again. 
Lord Claremont fell into his last sickness ; and she was 
left more at liberty to think and to suidy. And though 
in her rare communications with Yilliers, he studiously 
avoided the. subject, she could not but see in him an ex- 
ample and image of the Church, to which she recurred 
in every doubt, and which attracted her reverence, while 
Bevan's arguments acted on her reason. Neither was 
she without another image of the English Church, another 
proof of the energy which it could develope and the 
holiness which it could generate, in the two religious com- 
munities now rising into maturity under her own eye. 
Little had she supposed that the English Church couki 
ever create societies for prayers, for alms-giving, for 
&stlnff, for meditation. She visited frequently the little 
aisterhood of the Beguinage ; and there, at her own re- 
quest, Mrs Bevan placed her in communication with 
Beattie, whose age was greater, and his learning deeper,- 
and his character more formed, than Bevan's ; and the 
work was accomplished. O'Foggarty retired in despair. 

** And this, then," said the mendicant to him, ** is the • 
end of your soft ways and delicate words." And as he 
npcke his lips curled upwards with a bitter sneer. 

O'Foggarty was silent. 

^ You have lost him," continued Pearce, '^ and es- 
tranged her. And your chapel is unfinished, and your 
school deserted, and you yourself driven to quit the place 
from mere lack of support. Did I not tell you it would 
be so?" 

O'Foggarty still sat silent, with a vexed and angry air. 

" You have ruined every thing," said Pearce. 
** Why did you not join the new Union Anti-religious 
Distinction School, the one on the Irish plan, that the 
Government has set up ? That would ha:ve done sooae* 
thingforus/' 
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**I did/' replied O'Foggarty; "I joined it fiom the 
flnit, and was one of the petitioners for it." 

'* And why did not you make use of it, then ?" said 
Pearcc. 

**I did," answered the other. "I got one of our 
own Catholics appointed to the mastership ; and every 
thing was going on well; only Villiers found out that I 
said mass in the schoolroom, and had brought over two of 
the young heretics to come to chapel. I got the school 
built close by the gate for that very reason ; and he 
complained, and the board were obliged to dismiss the 
man." 

" And then you gave it up ?" asked Pearcc, contempt- 
uously. 

" I did not," replied the other, in anger ; " I sent all 
my boys there, and drilled them thoroughly, and taught 
them how to attack the young heretics in play-hours, and 
what to say : and several of them came over to us in 
consequence* And I watched every word the new 
schoolmaster said ; and if he uttered a syllable about 
religion, or any thing connected with the church, I 
threatened to bring him before the commissioners, so 
that he was frightened, and shut up his mouth. One day, 
when our bishop, the Bishop of Eliopolis, came to look 
at the school, one of the Protestant boys asked the mas- 
ter vi4iich was the true bishop, the bishop who confirmed 
him, or the Bishop of Eliopolis ; and the master had the 
impudence to say it was the bishop who confirmed him. 
I had him up before the commissioners instantly, and he 
got soundly reprimanded for introducing peculiar doc- 
trines ; and was ordered to tell the boys that he did not 
know, and that he had been under a mistake ; and that 
both were the right bishops. But this could not last long ; 
for the boys went on asking him questions— what they 
were to think about' this, and about that ; and he was 
obliged to tell them he did not know any thing about it, 
that the manuscripts differed, or rather that he knew very 
well, but the government did not know, or had not made 
up their mind, and would not allow him to tell them* 
At last there came a hot4ieaded cuiatot a? d he began 



drilliBif bia bojs in controyeray, as I did mine, as the only 
way of saving them from corruption. And then the 
TDung ones used to fight and abuse each other all play. 
hours, notwithstanding the fine exhortation to love and 
peace, as papists and heretics, and I know not what. At 
last Bevan came to the living, and he took away all his 
boys at once, and would not allow one of them to go 
near the place ; so it was not my &ultthat the, school did 
not answer for us." 

Pearce sat moodily, with his hands before his eyes* 
*^ And to-morrow, you say," he exclaimed, '* she is to 
apostatise formally ?" j 

**Yes," answered O'Foggarty, "in the chapel of 
that Protestant B^guinage." 

**It cannot be, it never shall be!" exclaimed the 
mendicant, striking the table 'with his clenched hand ; 
*^ she does it that she may marry him. Who would trust 
a woman's faiths or care for a woman's doctrine ? She 
ia resolved to marry him at last, and that is why she 
apostatises. But I have sworn that they never shall be 
one ; I have that which can stop it even now." 

And he rose up passionately, seized his hat, and 
scarcely wishing OToggarty gooa night, he hurried into 
the street. 

The cold wind howled round him as he reached the 
open air, but the infuriated man felt it not upon his burn-. 
ing forehead* A man was standing at a little distance, 
who had apparently been waiting for him. And Pearce 
made a sign for him to approach. It was Connell. Even 
in the paroxysm of passion, the cool calculating mind of 
the mendicant had prepared for the worst He had 
brought Connelliwith him, as a tool always ready in his 
hand, and whose tdstimony he might require, and who 
had learnt in his own country to care little for the so- 
lemnity of an oath when he could evade it by some vain 
&rm, or sUflb conscience by a plea of serving his church. 
And now he bade the wretched man follow him, and 
watch what might happen. If he should be detained— > 
it* any sign of mischief should appear, Connell had hi9 
inatructions ready* Poarce had prepared against this 



doriiig the few hours which he had spent up in the Fo- 
rest, in that mysterious house surrounded bj high dead 
walls, to which he had conducted his young fellow-tra- 
veller, and in which that fellow-traveller was .now im* 
DQured, and almost kept prisoner against his will, till the 
thne fer action should arrive. Once more Pearce had 
ftssuiaed the direction of a deep-laid, long-plotted, insur- 
rectionary movement among the turbulent population of 
the district. The trains had all been laid, aind all was 
ready for explosion at a given moment. 

** Follow me," he said to Connell ; " wait a little 
distance off. If I am detained>~if you see any sign of 
policemen, ascertain what they are about; and if I am 
in danger, hasten off to the Forest,'* Connell withdrew 
a little way ; and Pearce, once more abandoning him- 
self to the full tide of his passion, hurried on. 

He strode along the pavement, and nearly threw down 
a miserable old woman who was crawling home with a 
few sticks, which she had picked up to light a cheerless 
momentary blaze in her wretched hoveL Pearce only 
answered her cry of fear with a ferocious curse. He 
came in front of the house where he lodged before ; and 
as he passed, though it was dark, he slouched his hat 
over his fece. The unfinished pinnacles of the Romish 
chapel caught his eye, and once more he uttered a dread- 
ful imprecation. Then he stopped, and felt in a secret 
pocket for a packet of papers ; and by the light of a gas* 
lamp he looked over them, and saw that they were right. 

" It can be prevented," he muttered to himselfj ** even 
now. Here is the certificate of the marriage: lean 
•weaiw-swear that she is still alive, and then there can 
he no other marriage. They swear in the House of 
Commons, and do not mind it. I can get those who will 
fece it out. It does not signii^-— a mere oath. O'Con^ 
nell swore that he would not hurt the Church ; they all 
swear the same ; and then they vote for its destruction. 
No one dares to call it perjury. What is peijury but a 
name ? and it is all for the good of the faith. She will not 
change, if she cannot marry ^--I know that; andahe caui- 
not tnan^ « if the first wife is alive." 



And the mendicant drew up his figure, and stood fot 
a moment exultingly, as if recovered from his defeat and 
sure of victory. But a sudden chill, he knew not how, 
fell upon him-— a dreary blank, as if all was in vain ; and 
something of a mysterious, superstitious horror, as if a 
cloud of vengeance long overcharged above his head were 
about \o burst upon him. He staggered, and leaned 
against the lamp.post. And at that moment two men 
, came round the comer, bearing something upon their 
shoulders. It was black, oblong, hollow— and Pearce 
saw that it was a coffin. He shrunk back as it passed, 
lest it should touch him ; and then to recover himself 
from a shock which it had given him, he hurried on. 

*^ I can swear," he muttered to himself, ^^ that she is 
still living — ^in Italy or Naples. It will take time, at 
least, to clear it up ; and in time something else may 
happen. If she will only listen to me — will but put it off. 
I can make up a story that ho deserted her — was cruel to 
her— that she ran away from him — ^and then that he 
pretended she was dead to deceive his father. Anything 
will do-— an}^hing for the present. I can swear." 

And as he uttered the last word be reached the arched 
gateway of the B^guinage. He stopped ; hardened as he 
was, almost blinded with the wild struggle of baffled and 
desperate revenge, he yet felt one last expiring^ pang of 
remorse and fear — a fear, undefined and superstitious, but 
which made him shudder. The churchyard lay before 
him ; its wan tombstones gleaming like spectres in the pale 
light of a waning moon. And amongst them he saw a 
figure watching steadfastly, silently, moving not, but with 
a shadowy band lifted up as if ready to seize him. Was 
it a vision of his fevered blood ? He rubbed his eyes, but 
in vain ; the figure was still there. He had forgotten 
Connell. Almost maddened with a conflict of passions, 
he rang the bell furiously. Then he recovered himself 
sufficiently to request admittance to see Lady Eleanor, on 
the most urgent business ; and he assumed a voice ot 
feigned composure and gentleness. The wicket gate 
was opened after a little delay to allow Beattie to pass 
outf while Pearce himself was admitted to wait in tha 
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Ihde lodge until Lady Eleanor's pleasure could be 
known. But scarcely had he passed through the gate, 
and the lamp which burned within had flashed, upon his 
fikce, than the femalo who had opened the wicket uttered 
a loud shriek, and called him by his name. It was the 
voice of poor Margaret ; and Margaret had recognised 
hita — recognised the man whom she had always re- 
garded in her mind as the tempter and destroyer of her 
husband. 

^* Stop him!" she cried to Seattle. *' that is the man 
— seize him !" And before Pearce could make a move- 
ment, Beattie had closed the wicket, and seized the key. 
There was no escape. 



CHAPTER XXin. 

Therk stands^ at one angle of the north side of the 
cloister of Hawkstone Priory a sqtkare projecting tower 
adjoining the chapel, and apparently communicating with 
some of those secret passages with which its walls are 
perforated. Traditions were rife in the neighborhood of 
subterraneous openings into vaults and crypts below; 
and a legend is still current of a tale of blighted aflection, 
in which one of the ancient inmates of the Priory was^ 
supposed to have retired into its shelter afler the loss of 
a dear-loved wife, a member of the Villiers family, and 
to have built this tower adjoining^ to her Jast resting- 
place in the Villiers vault, that he might solace himself 
with her memory, and even, as it was said, might pass, 
unperceived, his hours of prayer and nightly vigils close to 
her remains, even in the vault itself. Only one or two 
persons were supposed to be acquainted with the secret 
of these mysterious passages, which were hidden in the 
&ce of the wall by large slabs of stone turning upon 
pivots, and opening by secret springs. And the secret 
bad been turned to account by the insurrectionary agentSp 



wbo had plumed the disturbances ia the Forest, and whs. 
had thus b^n enabled to deposit securely the arms which 
thej were preparing and collecting; When Villiers had 
restored the Priory, he had allowed this tower, as well 
as e^ery other pait which he oould regain, to stand 
untouched. 

Bttt the lew vauked chamber, which fi>rmed its lowest 
portion, had scarcely ever been occupied. It was 
gloomy, chilly, lighted only by two narrow lancet win. 
dows perRirated in the thicket part of the wall. And 
even when a sunbeam penetrated ii^ it, and fell upon 
the rough stone floor, it seemed as if it . had lost its wajF| 
and would fain have struggled back.into the ouj^r air» . 

The Priory clock had just tolled twelve that night, 
and all but a few inmates of the Priory were asleep, when 
a light glimmered at the end of the cloisters, and five 
figures appeared. Two of them were officers of justice, 
and they led between them a third, habited like a men- 
dicant. He was not handcufi^ or chained, but his every 
movement was watched lest he should attempt an escape ; 
and his dogged, gloomy, ferocious, but desperate expiea- . 
sion of countenance, showed that he had abandoned all 
hopes of it. Those who bore the lanterns were fieattie 
himself and Gookesley. The low arched door of the 
tower, ribbed with strong oak, and ma«sive^with naiks 
was opened. The miserable prisoner was led into the 
chamber; a drearyj cheerless fire was kindled on the 
unused hearth ; a single candle placed on a rude taUe ia 
the middle, and a b^ having been made up for him ia 
one comer, Pearce was lefl to himself. The door was 
double-locked on the outside, and the officers io6k up 
their post for the night at the entrance of the prisoner's 
chamber. 

As the massive door skmmed heavily, and rang 
through the vaulted soom, the wretched man. sank down 
upon a chair before the fire^ His hat fell from his head, 
and his hands dropped loosely by his side. He was 
seemingly paralysed. Up to the present moment all his 
plots and intrigues had been peroHtted, by a ferbeariii|^ 
long'suflering Providence, to work almost without ohN. 



straetton ; his < oalcaktlomi had all sun^oeeded .; he had. 
h^eota» alnost carekss and rash from repeated succaM.. 
,That: be i should now have fallen into a snare, blindfolded, 
-4p4faat^ within wails where be conceived no one could, 
have known hira, he should have been instantly recognised 
-T-that seeming, accident should have brought together 
Beallie and Bevan, at the moment when it was necessary 
(e- give orders for his detention-»-and that^ Cookesley 
himself' should be at hand to identify him, and connect 
him wkh.tfae previous outbreak, whidi he had been sus. 
pectedof contriving, and for which warrants at the tiqia; 
had been, issued i for his apprehension — ^all this was soi 
flAaitUng and surprising to him« that it seemed as if the 
hand ^of vengeaaee were suddenly bared to smite him, and ; 
». cleud were rolled away, . revealing to him his past 
crimefl, and his •■ approaching punishment* One o'clock: 
slracfc) twia -o'ckcki, and three o'clock^-'^till he sat in the. 
iame position, .nwiioniess. At last the fire was dying 
«il, and >a cold chill compelled him to move and trim it ; 
tnd the movement in some degree broke his stupor, and 
jeiloied him to reasoUi. He looked round the low room . 
t» see if: there was any means of escape, but on . each 
aria was a solid wall. The narrow lancets prohibited 
aA egress^ and even they were barred. He climbed up 
t» them, <m a wooden settle^ buti could see nothing with« 
out ; but justr as he was dea^ending from the one which; 
looked into the outer side .of the cloister^ and hung over 
the little brook, he was startled by hearing a tap on thi^ 
gki«. He stopped breathless. The tap was repeated* 
Mid though superstttiously terrified at fir^he nnQved, at 
by a species ef fascination, to the window. A small pane 
ilk the lattieewas shaken and moved. Presently it wa«: 
carefiiily taken out, and a hand was thrust in, h|olding a 



^ Is that you, Gonnell ! " whispered Pearee. 

^ It is I, sir," was the answer^ *^ But hush, fqr they 
ttre watching in the cloister." 

'^ How did yon find me out ? " whispered Pearce. 

^ I watched the lights in the rooms all out, and when 
Ab one remained burning, J tl ought it migj^ be you. 
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and 80 I crept round, and climed up to look in. I have 
sent up to the Forest ; they will be here as soon as they 
can. The man has just come back." Pearce took the 
note, and tore it open. And once more his countenance 
lighted up, and his energy seemed to revive. /* As soon 
as they can," he muttered. ** It must be at once. They 
have their men ready. To-morrow I may be sent any- 
where. Go back," he said to Connell; ''go back in- 
stantly. Tell them where I am. Let (here be no delay, 
or all will be lost Let them come with all their strength. 
If I am not rescued in a few hours they will be ruined." 
fle had spoken incautiously loud, and the step of one of 
the policemen moved to the door. Pearce made signs to 
Connell to retire ; and throwing himself once nigre upon 
the chair, he gave himself up to thought '* All may be 
saved still," he muttered. " We have escaped from worse 
things even than this. They must be here to-morrc '^-r 
to-morrow by noon at farthest." And, as if his mini' v us 
relieved, he threw himself on the bed. But he was ur j ^li 
to sleep. He tossed and started in an agony of ai^wrai a^ 
every sound, till the daylight had pierced into the room 
At last, worn out and exhausted, he took from his pocke. 
a strong opiate, which of late years he always carriei 
about him, and sank into a profound sleep. He dreamt 
that he was standing on a rock, which looked dowi> 
upon a blue expanse of sea, fringed with a line of marble' 

eklaces, and crowned with a smoke- wreathed mountain, 
e saw a boat floating upon the waters, and in it two 
forms, radiant 'with youth, and loveliness, and happiness. 
And as he turned from the sight he saw, standing by his 
side, a black and demon figure, at the very sight of 
whom the bitterness of envy and malice gushed into hisF 
heart. He thought that the Evil Being lifted him up by 
the hair of his head, and bore him over -the waters, follow- 
ing in the wake of that little boat which danced gladly 
along the silver ripple. The arms of that angel pair 
were circled round each other, and together they bent 
them over a sleeping babe, dropping even tears of joy 
upon its innocent and slumbering &ce. 

Snddenly the Evil Being swooped down upon tham 
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like a vulture, and tore the child from their arms ; and 
the boat sank under the eddying water, with a hollow 
shriek. But the child was now lying in the hands of the 
dreamer ; and, as he looked on it, its features changed, 
its eye-balls became distorted, its color livid, its hand., 
matted with hair, and armed with claws ; and it sprang 
up and clasped him round the neck, and dragged him 
down— down — down— -an infinite depth — a depth of dark- 
ness and horror; and the waves of the sea surged up 
with hollow roars to catch hirii as he fell: they closed 
over him — they boomed above his head. He would have 
shrieked out, but the horrible monster ^lung round his 
neck, and choked and strangled him. Down^-down-— 
lower and lower, deeper,~anddeepei>— they sank together! 
And he gasped in agony ; but still the monster grappled 
him, and lay with his grim ghastly eyes staring fiercely 
into his. There was a roaring around him, as of innu- 
merable torrents, shrieks and screams, the thundering of 
many waters, the hiss of ocean serpents, the wild un- 
earthly cries of demons in agony calling to him by 
name, and bidding hi'm welcome to their place of torture. 
He sprang up— every hair upon his head standing erect 
with terror, and the sweat ready to drop from his fbre^ 
head. Was it all a dream, or was it real? There 
were the noises still — the fearful sounds, shrieks, and 
screams, and cries of terror, and voices like those of 
fiends calling on him by name ; and his head swam, and 
he sank bank upon his pillow. But again he sprang up 
in terror. There was thundering at the door of the 
tower ; and once more he heard his own name repeated ; 
and he leaped from the bed, and remembered where he 
was, and all that had passed. He looked round, and saw 
fiiees leaping, and climbing up at the narrow windows ; 
and a cheer of triumph rose up when Connell tore away 
the glass, and they could see Pearce himself. <* Make 
haste, sir," he cried, ** make haste ; there is no time to 
lose— we are here — we have got possession of the place 
—but they are coming — ^the yeomanry will be here in a 
&w minutes. You must come out at once, or it will be 
tooli^.'' 
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^ Break open tlie door/' didftimed Peartf^ ^'hft 
van I get out wkhoat tins? " 

«« ^ oannoty" said ConneU ; <• it is locked. l%e 
peKoemen «re killed ; and we cannot find the keys : ttiey 
aio battering it now." And at the same moment die 
massive oaken door, riveted with iron« and imbedded 
deeply on its ponderous hinges, shook from top to bottom 
with a tremendous crash. 

^Cannot you get out here?" asked a voice at the 
wmdow ; and a rough hand endeavored, at the same tkie, 
to tear away the iron stanchions. But they defied the 
effort even of the giganftb muscuhir gripe which essayed 
to ra»ve them. Pearce answered by a laugh of deriska 
and impatience. ** Break down the door/' he said ; ^it 
is all tkutt you can do." And once more the door tctteied, 
and bent inward beneath another shock. Agiun aid 
again the battery was brought to bear upon the mastiTe 
oak ; one of the solid pannels was split from top to bottoo, 
and light couM be seen through it ; and one of the hinges 
had been forced more than an inch from its bed in the 
aoUd stone : a few more blows woidd accomplish ks 
destruction. And Pearce, in an agony of impatience, aow 
by oaths and execrations, and now with entreaties, was 
torging the damorons throng without to bring to bear i^md 
it the whole of their strength, ignorant that only a few 
hands at a time could be employed in battering the doer, 
and that the narrowness of the cloister embarrassed their 
efibrts. Still there was little more to be done. Another 
cmsh was heaid, and the upper staple was all but Ibrced 
from tiie wall^ when a loud cheer was heard on the out- 
side of the Priory, responded to by a wild, irregular, cea* 
fiued cry, partly of fear and partly of deiance, from the 
party within the walls. And to Pearce'a terror and dis- 
may, he heard the cry ring through the cloisters — ^^ The 
yeomanry are come ; save yourselves!" And the next 
moment a heavy weight fell upon the stone pavement; 
and the sound of Hying feet was followed by a dead silenoe 
at the door. 

^ They have abandoned me," he cried. ** lEMtors! 
cowards ! villains I they have left me to my &te. Foal 



that I Wfts to depend upon such cowards!'* And lie 
rushed to the door, and endeavored with a convulsive 
ofibrt to tear it from its hinges, but it resisted ail his 
attempts. Then he laid bis face to the key-hole, and 
tried to see what whs passing without ; but the cloister, 
one -wheie side of which was commanded by the door, 
was empty. Beyond it there were cries and clamors, as 
of a deadly ^ conflict. Shots were fired^^shrieks and 
tcreains of the wounded mingled with cheers of triumph ; 
but which 8t<fe was victorious he could not know. Then 
along the other end of the cloister came dropping back, 
otne by one, a few of the rioters, wounded, bleedings- 
some of them mutilated — ^more than one lying down to 
die on the stone pavement. There was another cheer, 
and the rear, as it were, of a dense body appeared at the 
^rthest end, retreating, fighting as it were, their ground 
inch by inch. They wavered, gave way, fell into ocmfii* 
sion ; at last the whole mass turned, and fled precipitately 
in every direction. And the bayonets of soldiers, ' and 
the glittering of the yeomanry equipments, flashed th^o4gh 
the vaulted x;Ioister. 

Once more the insurgents rallied on the open green 
sward round which the cloister ran, and which was not 
built up towards the south. They formed themselves 
into a dense body, seemingly under the marshalling and 
direction of one leader. He was young, :&ir.hair^, his 
features delicately formed, his bearing Aill of grace and 
spirit, his eye lighted up with animation ; and, but for 
the lines of premature vice and profligacy deeply engraven 
en his countenance, his foce would have formed a study 
for a painter. He it was who rallied the rooted fugitivee; 
and, armed with a sabre which he had Wreeted from one 
of the yeomanry, whom he had dragged from his horse 
to the ground) and left dead with two gashes upon his 
head, be defied the advancing military. The next mo* 
ment, round the south side of the cloister, was heard the 
charge of the yeomanry. They halted, reined up their 
horses in front of the rallied party, and their commander, 
a tall and noble figure, with a voice of thunder, summoned 
the insurgents to lay down their urms, and -surrender 
themselves prisoners. 
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•* Never ! " cried tbe yoath, " never, while we hata 
life ! " and he sprang up and seized the bridle of Villiers's 
charger with one hand, while with the other he aimed 
at Viiiiers himself a deadly and tremendous blow. At 
that moment, if any eye could have penetrated into the 
vsulted room, and have beheld Pearce as he gazed 
through the fractured crevices, they would have seen his 
&ce fiir one moment turn white as ashes. Every particle 
of blood seemed to have forsaken it ; every movement 
and pulse of life to be suspended. His eyeballs were 
fixed. His hands grasped convulsively the iron ring of 
the door, as if they would have bitten into the metal 
Then he sprang up with a cry of madness. Viiiiers had 
swayed himself to avoid the blow, and with one stroke 
dashing hicr assailant's weapon from his hand, he raised 
himsetf in his stirrups, and his sword whirled round like 
lightning, and descended upon a head, which it clove 
. asunder, and covered the horse and its rider with blood 
and brains. 

It was the head, not of the youthful assailant, but of 
a haggard, savage, bloated, yet miserable-looking ruffian, 
who had thrown himself in the way, that he might ward 
off the blow from the head of his fester-child. Irishmen 
never forget their children. And he had even inflicted 
a severe wound upon the horseman himself. But his 
body fell to the ground ; and at the same moment Viiiiers 
recovered himself^ and once more grasping his sword, 
prepared to prostrate his young antagonist, who had only 
retired a few paces to renew the combat more fiercely 
fit>m the loss of the miserable Connell. But at that 
moment the oak-ribbed door of the vaulted room, already 
half torn from its hinges, fell with a crash. The prisoner 
within it had thrown himself upon it with the desperation 
and strength of a maniac. He tore it from its staples, 
plunged across it with a cry that made even the combat- 
ants turn round. But at the next spring, which he made 
into the cloister, he fell back, staggering against the 
wall, and the blood gushed from his body. The order 
to fire had been given to the soldiers, and amidst the 
thunder <^ the dischaige, the volumes of smoke and 



tongues of flame, a ball, irregularly aimed* bad glanced 
fix>m the stone-work of the cloister, and struck him to 
tbe ground. It was an accident — such an accident as 
Providence usually employs in executing his justeil 
▼engeanc^. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Trbbb weeks had passed from that fearful day. It was 
midnight And in that vaulted cell, stretched upon a lied 
of torture, racked with his wound, pale, haggard, his beard 
tincutj his hair matted, his eyes bloodshot, and full of a 
malignant fire, while his lips quivered with fear at «veiy 
sound, the miserable Pearce was lying. His senses 
had now returned afier a lon^ delirium of fever, during 
which he had made the hair of his attendants stand on 
end, and many of them refuse to remain with him at 
night, by the horrible phantasms and spectres which 
haunted his maddened brain. He imagined himself 
already in the place of torment ; and even the water 
with which they endeavored to assuage his burning thirst 
seemed to him as molten lead, administered to him by the 
hands of demons. Unable to be moved to prison, he had 
been watched over by the inmates of the Priory with the 
tenderest care. And by the skill of Cookesley himself 
his lifo had been saved. But it had been wholly im- 
possible to extract from him any information, or even to 
questron him on any thing, lest it might exasperate 
or alarm him. Beattie and Villiers also had been 
awakened to some suspicion that he was implicated not 
only in the insurrectionary movements of the Forest, but 
also, in some mysterious way, with the disappearance of 
Yilliers's child. But Villiers himself had received a 
most serious wound, which confined him to his room. 
The rioters had been driven off before they could efiect 
their purpose of setting fire to the Prioiy, especially to the 
ehapel) as Pearce had carefiilly suggested. Within th* 
vol.. n.— W 
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diapel aD bad been gathered wbo could not join in tht 
defiuieef and not a bair of tbeir heads had been injured. 
Bat l^Ubrs himself while in the aet of levelling Ins 
aabre upon the bare head of bis young assailant, bad 
suddenly swooned with loss of blood, and had ever since 
been lying under the same roof within a few yards of 
that chamber of agony, in which the destroyer of his 
peace and of his child, was suffering the tortures of the 
damned* 

Pearce had just awakened from a terrifying dream, 
and, to his consternation, he found that, the cell was in 
darkness. Darkness to him was as a hell ; and agidn 
and again he had besought his nurse never to leave him ; 
but now, during his sleep, she had been called away ; and 
afler sitting up in dismay and terror, be sank back upon 
his pillow, almost doubting where he was. He was 
endeavoring to stare through the daikness, and recognise 
the place, when his eye was riveted by a sound, and by 
the appearance of a slender thread of blue light on the 
wall inunediately &cing him. It widened, became more 
vivid, and, to his inexpressible horror, he saw the wall 
itself open, and a bright light pour in through it, behind 
which, almost senseless as he was with terror, he could 
discern a dark, shapeless, shadowy figure, advancing to 
him. He uttered a hideous shriek, and would have buried 
himself in his bed-clothes; but the figure moved to his 
aide, and called him by his name. It was a voice whieh 
he knew. 

^ Silence," it said, '* or you will ruin alL What aro 
you afiidd of ? It is only I, O'Foggarty. " 

Pearce could not recover his breath. His heart beat 
as if it would sufllbcate liim, and his lips quivered so that 
he could not articulate. 

^* Why, I should never have thought,'^ said his noc* 
tumal visitant, ** that you of all men were afiraid of 
ghosts." And he laughed scornfully. 

"I have been ill," feltered Pearce. '^But what do 
you want 1 How did you get here ?" 

"You," answered the other — ^'^ you of all men not'lo 
know how I got here f You not to be acquainted wMi 
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all these old secret passages which have been useful to 
you before this in some of your former proceedings, as 
they will be useful to you now I Who are such proper 
persons to know all the contrivances of these old places as 
the persons to whom they once belonged, and to whom 
they must belong again? I have only just got the clue 
from abroad, and I have found you out without dllficulty« 
Do you remember that hollow in the rock, by the bank 
ef the brook, just by the great Wyche-elm, where the 
diom-bushes are so thick ? There is a regular passage 
cut under ground, from this room into the Villiers vault, 
cnd> through that out into the open air. Only you must 
understand the springs, and how to move the stones in 
the walls." -- 

" Then I can escape," cried Pearce, springing up in 
the bed with recovered energy, and resuming all his vigor 
ofmfnd — " and at once ?" 

" At once," said O'Foggarty, "Slip on your clothes, 
ta^e my arm ; there is a horse waiting for you out by the 
Prior's oak in the wood ^ and in two hours you will be in 
the Forest, safe. And we shall be safe too ; for it would 
not be very pleasant to have you in their hands — ^with the 
prospect of your terlling all you know." And OToggarty's 
sneer indicated how little confidence he reposed in the 
honor of his confederate. 

** And what of Villiers ?" asked Pearce, impatiendy* 
**' Is he alive ? They would tell me nothing ; and I have 
told them nothing. Where is he ? Has he found out 
any thing ? Did he " and the wretch hesitated — 

•♦Was any one killed?" 

OToggarty shrank back, as horroi^struck. At last 
he said, with a low voice, " You have bad your revenge. 
It is all over, — ^but not with his sword." 

Pearce, sank back on his pillow, and gasped con- 
vubively. 

" How was it ?" he muttered. Tell me all. Let me 
know all. Revenge is sweet. Tell it me all. I can 
bear it. And yet I have lost what was mihe — all but 
mine, I should have had his money. " 

« He is not dead yet," : said OToggarty. ** He dies 
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to-moiTow. As I came ofit of Broughton they were 
erecting the gallows. Villiera has killed him." 

** How-— how ?" exclaimed Pearcc, greedily. " Does 
he know it ? He shall know it — know it when it is too 
late. And my fixyt shall he set upon his neck. Oh, what 
a triumph !" And his eyes glared like a demon's* " But 
tell me all — tell me this minute." And he clutched 
OToggarty's hand, who seemed a&aid to move under 
his grasp, so completely had Pearce obtained a &t- 
eination over all who had once been brought under Ids 
influence. 

«* I will," said OToggarty. " But do not crush me so 
hard ; you will make the blood come." 

** Ay, blood — blood !" muttered Pearce. "But 
tell me ! " 

" He was brought up for trial this day," said OTog- 
garty. ^ I was in court at Broughton all the time. There 
was no evidence scarcely against him. They did not 
know where he came fivm— could not identify him— did 
not know his name scarcely, for he had been as silent as 
you have been ever since he had been taken, and would 
not utter a word. He behaved like a man, nobly. Oh« 
Mr. Pearce, have you not ruined a spirit which in other 
hands would have been " 

** Silence !" exclaimed Pearce, fiercely. " How 
dare you speak to me of what I choose to do, as much 
for the good of the Church as for my own revenge ? Gro 
on at once,— tell me ail." 

And OToggarty proceeded. " The judge talked of 
stopping the trial — said that the evidence was not enough ; 
and the poor fellow looked up then at last, as if he had 
not been really so indifferent about it as he affected to 
be. And I do believe there were many in the court be- 
sides myself who would have been glad of his escape. 
He looked worn and haggard. But he has a noble fikcot 
Pearce. What a man he might have made !". 

" Go on," cried Pearce, exasperated. 

" I will," replied the other. *' But had you not bet* 
ter keep quiet ? Your nails have cut your hands." 

** Go on,'' repeated Pearce. 
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And O'Foggarty proceeded. "We all thought he 
was safe, when the Attorney-General, who was for the 
prosecution, rose and said, that if the evidence was not 
sufficient, they must then be under the painful necessity 
of calling another witness, who had been interested in 
the criminal, when a boy, from having saved his life in a 
fire, and who had therefore entreated to be spared from 
appearing if his evidence was not absolutely necessary.'' 

" He did not know it all, then !" exclaimed Peaice, 
impatiently. "How did he find out about the fire ?" 

" The gaoler had learnt it," said O'Foggarty. " And 
Villiers, though confined with his wound, had wanted to 
ae^ the poor fellow in prison ; but the poor fellow him- 
self refused to admit anyone." 

** Go on," again repeated Pearce. " Why do not 
you make haste ?" 

** We all looked round," continued O'Foggarty, " and 
saw the clerk administering the oath to Villiers himself^ 
who was sitting at the lefl hand of the judge, looking 
pale as death from tiis wound. And, I do not know how 
it was, he seemed to be shuddering all over, and looked 
more like a spectre than a man, as if he had seen some* 
thing." 

"And did he give his evidence?" cried Pearce. 

"Yes," replied O'Foggarty, "quite distinctly. He 
had seen the poor fellow cut down one of the yeomanry 
with his own hand. And then he described how he had 
been at the head of the mob in the cloister, and had at- 
tacked Villiers himself. It was clear as day. The poor 
fellow had no counsel ; and he refused to make any de- 
fence. -Only he said that he had been neglected from 
his childhood — lefl without father or mother — ^and that 
he had been doing rightly, fighting against tho oppressors 
of the poor, and the enemies of the faith. I saw Vil- 
liers's &ce when he talked of being lefl without fether 
or mother. It was horrid to see it." 

" Go on," repeated Pearce, exultingly. 

"And then the judge summed up, and told the jury 
that they couM have no doubt — that Villiers's evidence 
must hang him-*and that whatever might be done with 



tlra otlien, here murder had been committed^ and the 
law must take its course." 

** Is that aU V* asked Pearce. 

** I do not know any more," replied the other, **fyt 
there was a bustle in the oouit. ViUiers had fiillen 
down, and ihay were taking him out And I came off 
as quick as possible, for it is foil twenty miles from here* 
And I only had the letter to-day about the secret passage, 
and orders to get you out without delay. And there is 
no .time to lose. Get up, and dress directly. Haik I 
there is some one coming !" 

And at that moment footsteps were heard approaching 
along the cloister. And O'Foggarty, hastily closing his 
dark lantern, paused, and then, as they came nearer, re^ 
treated hastily into the passage in the wall, turned the 
huffe stone softly in its pivot, and, with the clicking of a 
apnng, Pearce felt himself once more left in darkness. 

But the door of his cell opened, and another light ap> 
peared. It was Beattie. 

No one knew what passed at that interview* The 
deep-toned bell of the Priory told out one, two, Uhiee, 
four, five, aiid Beattie did not come out of the ceU ; and 
the relentless, remorseless, hardened wretch, eyen under 
this last trial and attempt to soften him on the part of a 
long-sufllering Providence, counted the strokes with a 
greedy ear, as if waiting for a certain time to elapse Imh 
fore he acted. And meanwhile he listened doggedly and 
with a sullen triumph to Beattie, whose suspicions had 
been roused by some communication with Cookesley, and 
who now with entreaties, and now with solemn abjura* 
tioos, endeavored to ascertain if the dreadfol surmise 
which had flashed across his mind had any foundatioii, 
Pearce relentlessly remained silent. He muttered to 
himself^** Twenty miles! — it must take at least two 
hours. It will be all over at eight o'clock." And then 
he looked at his watch. 

At last, as it struck a quarter to six, the door of the 
cell opened, and Beattie, horror-strtick, but foil of terrified 
impatience, was rushing into the cloister. The voice of 
the prisoner called him back. ^ Remember," Ue 8ai4 



^tbe terms* I will tell it to none but Villiers* He ahaJl 
come here himself. He shall beseech me to do it. He> 
shall kneel down at my feet. I will put my heel upon 
his accursed neck. He shall swear to me never to take 
notice of what I tell him, so as to involve me in any diffi- 
culty. He shall sign a bond, here, upon the spot, to pay 
me five thousand pounds, and then I will tell him where 
he "may find his son. Are you agreed ?" 

'* And if he find not his son ?" said Beattie. 

" It shall be void," cried the other, with a hoarse 

chuckle of exultation. 

* » * * * *. 

We will not pass again into that dark chamber with 
Beattie and with Villiers. What Pearce had demanded, 
what he had thirsted for, labored for during yeanH*-what 
he had purchased ait the expense of his soul, he enjoyed* 
Providence granted him his heart's desire. Not figura- 
tively, but really, Villiers knelt down at his feet. Not 
figuratively, but really, the wretch who had been his me- 
nial set his feot upon his master's neck, and almost 
spumed him ; and Villiers bore it all. He remembered 
the curse of undutifulness, to be made a servant of ser- 
vants. He only looked up imploringly, for his heart was 
nearly broken with a frightful apprehension of he knew 
not what. He made the promise ; he signed the bondi* 
And when Pearce had snatched it ferociously firom him, 
be waited as one powerless, crushed, all but annihilatedf 
to hear the announcement so longed for, yet now so 
dreaded. 

Pearce looked once more at his watch, and at that 
moment it struck six. ^ It is twenty miles," he said, 
coolly, **^ is it not to Broughton ? It will take you at least 
two hours to get there, half-an-hour to start Take it !" 
he exclaimed, and he threw a packet of paper, tied and 
sealed with black, into Villiers's hands. ^^Go to the 
prison at Broughton; you will find your son—- on the 
scaffold!" 

They were the last words Pearce uttered in that eelL 
Villiers had no sooner staggered from the room than he 
disappeared, with a triumphant laugh, within the secret 
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pftSMge, where his accomplice had been waitiag 6r Ua 

to escape. 

« • * • * • 

Seven o'clock struck at the turnpike gate {£ St. 
Ck>lomb'8, about fourteen miles from Broughton, as a 
carriage and four drove at full gallop through it — tbe 
horses dropping with sweat — the postillions whirling their 
whips, and spurring them till the blood flowed — ^the ser- 
vants behind standing up and waving their hats to warn 
every thing in the way from obstructing the passage. 
The blinds were drawn. At one point a trace lHX>ke, 
and a fiice full of agony was thrust from the window, im* 
ploring, — oh, with what anguish — that they should not 
delay. It was Beattie. Another figure was in the 
inside, kneeling on the bottom of the carriage, motionless 
—speechless. Not twenty-four hours ailerwards his 
hair, which had been of a glossy black, had turned white 
widi the agony of those two hours. Beattie endeavor- 
ed once to speak to him, to lift him up, to make him re^st 
his head in his own arms ; but the look of piteous en- 
treaty that he might be left to himself was so earnest, so 
full of woe, that Beattie dared not repeat the efi^rt 
There are states of mental torture when we dread even 
a touch and movement as much as if the body woro all 
one ulcer. 

Eight o'clock struck as the carriage whirled round 
the comer of the narrow street at the entrance into 
Broughton. There was an enormous crowd. The pos- 
tillions, ready to drop with exhaustion, were compelled to 
walk their horses. In vain Beattie spoke from the win- 
dows—entreated — ^besought the people to make way. 
They were laughing, shouting, hurrying forward in joyous 
confusion to the market-place, where the prbon stood, to 
see an execution ; for to Englishmen an execution is a 
spectacle as entertaining as a farce. Twa men contrived 
to get, one on each side of the carriage. One was sing- 
ing a vulgar ribald song about Ernest some-one — ^the 
name could not be heard — who had killed a yeomanry 
Soldier. The other was crying his last dying speech and 
ton&S8ion» and thrust it into the windows. Villiers 
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looked up, and asked if to advance was impossible— if 
they could not walk ; but at that moment the great bell 
of the prison began to toll, and he knew that it was too 
late now to reach the spot befi>re all would be over. He 
rose op, seated himself in his seat, quietly drew down the 
blind which Beattie had drawn up in the vain attempt to 
urge the crowd to make way for the carriage, begged 
Beattie to tell the postillions to take care not to drive over 
any one, and, closing his eyes, composed himself to re* 
signation. Beattie was astonished, and unable to account 
for his calmnessf till he remembered David. It was the 
tranquility, not of despair, but of certainty. Any state 
was more endurable than doubt. Any dispensation of 
Heaven, once sealed, was to be accepted with patience 
and submission. 

Beattie now ventured to propose that they should not 
go at once to the prison, but to the house of the clergy- 
man of the town, whom they both knew. But just then 
there was a stir and movement in the crowd, which he 
could not account for. He looked out The carriage 
had reached the market-place. In front stood the dark, 
gaimt, eyeless wall of the county prison, and over the 
gateway was the gloomy erection, towards w^ich Beattie 
dared not look. The crowd seemed angry, disappointed ; 
they were separating, pushing away, with oaths and im. 
precations, from the point of attraction. A sudden 
movement of the carriage, as it became entangled among 
the struggling and fighting mob, brought Beattie's eyes 
unwillingly to the point which he had so dreaded facing ; 
but, to his surprise, the fearful object which he had. ex- 
pected to behold was not there. The bell had ceased to 
toll; and yet the scafiTold was unoccupied. Loud voices 
began to be heard. '* Is it a reprieve ? " asked a woman 
close to the carriage- window. ^ No, I fancy not," was 
the answer. " Then, why do they not bring him out ? " 
asked another. ^ Why do they keep us waiting here all 
this blessed day ? " Beattie's heart beat till his breath 
was nearly gone. A policeman was standing in the 
ciowd, who recognised the'Villiers livery, and endeavored 
to make way for the carriage. Beattie beckoned to him. 
VOL. n.— Ifl^ 
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He aeareely dared to speak ; but the polieemaii ncem* 
mended that they sboald turn into a bye street ^Tto 
peof^ are coming away, sir," he said. ^ There is to be 
no execution this mormng.** 

"• Is thefe a reprieve t " cried Beattie. 

^No, sir,'^ answered the policemen, ** not that; bat I 
fancy something is the matter." 

^ Drive on, drive mi," cried Beattie to4he postilUsoi^ 
•♦to the prison." 

The crowd made way ; there was nothing any longer 
to attract them. The carriage stopped. The line of 
constables cleared a passage to the dark portal of tke 
prison ; the servants opened the door ; and the mob, witk 
that vulgar unfeeling curiosity which is charactoristieor 
England in the nineteenth century, pressed and jostled 
ibrward to see what new shape of misery was approach- 
ing the place of punishment 

««Gan you walk?" asked Beatlie^ tenderly; and to 
his surprise Villiers, as if nerved, and composed, rose 
steadily, descended from the carriage, and, only clinging 
twice to the iron railing of the stairs, followed one oftka 
jailers to tho condemned cell. Beattie said a few woidt 
to the chaplain, who was standing at the door ; the cell 
was cleared of all but the physician, who was watching 
the edect of some medicine on a livid corpse-like figure 
which lay stretched upon the straw pallet, its iacedistoi^ 
ed with the efi^t of poison. Villiera knelt down by the 
bed, took bis son's hand in bis own— *his cold, claramy* 
death-like hand — bowed his head upon it, but dki not 
weep. He was dreaming of another place— of a bine 
sea, a seat scooped in the living rock, a trellised vine, 
covered cottage. His mind seemed wandering. And 
then there rose up before him a &ir, pensive, ejDquisite* 
ly beautiful face ; and then it changed, as in his dreams 
It often had changed, into that ghastly, awfiil &ce which 
he bad seen on his father's death-bed. It seemed strange, 
but his heart felt light Anything is better than doubt 
He had found his son, — and his son was dead* AH 
seemed over. 

Bat all was not over. VUliers started, ^fanottin te& 



rm^^iwUhB Jiand vAich had Uin .dead and motioiU^sgin. 
hi» own* fltnred with a convulsive spasm. Beattie stooped 
OTerthe face!. The physician held a glass to its Ups ; 
and'tbeiiywith ajook of hope and joy, he motioned to 
Beattie to draw Yiiliers quietly from the room* He held 
hk finger io las mouth, to indicate the necessity of silence ; 
and VlUieirs, bewildered, unresisting, as one who had lost 
all power of thought and action, suffered Beattie to lead 
him away: like a child* 

An. awfid feeling thrilled through the hearts of 
every inmate of the Priory, when, al>out ten days alter- 
vmirdMf in the aolciiia service of the chapel, the prayers 
of i the eongregatitm were desired for a person, within 
their own wallsi dangerously ill. No eye, but many 
thougbta, wem turned to Yiiliers himself, who kneeling 
ishia usual place^ at the right hand of Beattie — so cru^h.. 
ed wiih .flHfibriflg that his head lay like lead upon hia 
oiMhion^ so altered with the agony which he had under* 
g e ne that his dearest. friend would not have known himr— 
nMwed, indeed,. Uelip3 to join the deep and fervent Amen. 
of fliw whete QQJigregatioii, but could utter nothing. Fron» 
the dba^ he passed to- a chamber, where, recovered to. 
life and coMCkomness,. but smitten with the slow and 
liogeiing hand of death, lay his lost treasure — hia par* 
denied son. The physicians had ordered that nothing 
abould be said or dene which might disturb him ; and 
YiUiers therefore sat at a distance^ out of si^ht, or knelt 
behind the bed, only drawing the curtain aside when ^ 
fitful sleep rtole v^n the fevered brow of his boy, and 
he could gasn» on that face, so beautiful, and now so easily 
meognised, without being seen. Others often were 
kneeling with him, and aioong them Bentley, himself in 
sickAess ; and from many a heart, as from many a lip, 
mortting and evening, in public and in private, prayers 
mae within those holy walls th^t some token of good 
wight sdil be showed upon him who had showed, under. . 
Heaven, so many such tokens to themselves. And at 
times even feint hope& sprang up that these prayers would 
huuiBSitefed.l:^ tl»9 restoration of the sick to health and 
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■trengtL His mind graduallj retained. His vigor wu 
so fiir recovered that be was enabled to be removed into 
the open air ; and, placed in a wbeel-cbair, his head 
propped with pillows, he was drawn backwards and for- 
wards along the broad terrace which ran in finMit of the 
cloisters, while Villiers himself walked at his side, now 
slopping to wipe the mobtare from the pale forehead of 
the sick youth, now arranging the pUlo^s with a hand of 
tenderness, and at times stooping over his &ce till lie 
almost touched it with his lips. And then he checked 
himself^ for still the physician forbade that anything should 
be said or done to cause the least excitement. And mean- 
while Earnest looked on wondering, but softened almost 
to tears by the tenderness which watched over him. His 
eye had lost its fierceness ; pain and sufifering^ had oblit- 
erated from his beautiful fkce all the harsher lines of in- 
temperance. It seemed as if a noble spirit within him was 
struggling to throw off a fearful and unnatural load of sin, 
which some hand from without had cast upon a generous 
nature. More than once he endeavored to speak — to 
say something to Villiers which might show his gratitude. 
More than once, with a feeble hand, he laid bare a soar 
upon his breast, which had been there ever since the days 
ai his boyhood — ever since Villiers had saved him from 
the fire ; and pointing to it, he indicated that he knew 
who it was that had then rescued him, and was now 
tending him. And then he would take Villiers's hand, 
and press it to his parched lips ; and while the tears 
streamed from Villiers's face his own eyes were sufilused 
also. And once— «h, how Villiers's heart melted within 
him at that act — when Villiers was taking leave of him 
for the night, he made signs for him to kneel down by the 
bed-side. And Villiers prayed for his son not yet wholly 
lost. And he saw the lips of the sick moving at every 
petition, and his eyes upturned to heaven. And when 
Villiers rose from his knees the youth raised his head 
fiiintly from the pillow, and stretched out his hands to 
embrace him, and whispered, *^ If God had given me such 
a fiuher, I should never have been what I am ! " 

The next day Seattle sat by his bed-side, and foani 
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him able to bear conversation ; and the day after, as the 
same hour approached, more than once Ernest inquired 
when Mr. Beattie would come ; for the words which he 
had heard had sunk into his heart, and he longed to hear 
them again. And day after day it was still the same. 
And as Villiers listened to the accounts which Beattie 
gave him of these interviews, his eyes became blinded 
with tears ; btU they were tears ot gratitude and hope. 
His son was a penitent. 

. Weeks passed, and though the Angel of Death still 
hung over the bed of the sufferer, and the last hour was 
only delayed, while the body was slowly breaking up, 
the soul within seemed purifying itself, and strengthening, 
and coming out^ as the moon from a mass of clouds. 
And after the. terrible sharp agonies of remorse were 
past, and some degree of calmness was restored, a change 
came over the whole nature of that troubled spirit. It 
- became gentle, and humble, and tranquil ; and at last 
permission was given, and Villiers laid the head of his 
sobbing boy upon his own breast, and whispered to hlm^ 
that he had a father upon earth as well as in Heaven* 

And then there was a solemn, awful, but blessed rite 
in that sick chamber. And then the room was closed 
up— closed to all but one person, who passed the days 
and the nights in prayer, kneeling by the lifeless form of 
his lost yet recovered son. The day approached when 
he was to part for ever with all that remained of him 
upon earth. The evening before, leaning on the arm of 
Beattie, Villiers desired to see himself the place where 
those dear relics would be deposited. The masons, who 
were opening the vault, had not been warned of his 
approach in time, and they were vainly endeavoring to 
conceal from him some object of horror which they had 
found on entering the catacomb. But Beattie caught 
sight of it, and Villiers too. It was a body all but de- 
voured by rats. A lantern, with the candle burnt out, 
lay in one comer. All over the pavement were traces 
of blood, as if the wretched man had fled from place to 
place before his ferocious assailants; and there were 
mai^s of bloody hands upon the walls, on one place 



•tpeciaUy, where tke stones were convulsiTiely scribbM 

over with gory fingers, «nd a spring was found withia 

the stone, &t which had closed from the other side, and 

ooidd not be opened. The extremities were wholly gone. 

The Tilais must have been attacked last. A hat ky at 

some distance from the body, and in it was a name ; and 

Villiers read k. It was the destroyer of his child. 
« « 4 * * « 

•* O Beattie ! " Villiers used to say, as, many yean 
after, evening after evening, accompanied by Beatleyf 
they paced together the cloisters of the Priory, calm and 
sorrowing, yet not without gratitude and hope, for all tin 
manifold increasing blessings of that holy abode, ^ wiU 
not the vengeance of Heaven, sooner or later, in some 
firightftd shape, fall upon those miserable men, wIm, 
mtder the name and in the garb of religion, are rending 
asunder, in this country, ties which God has joined, and 
tearing the children of this empire from their Father is 
the State and in the Ghurch, as ipy child was torn fion 
mel" 
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STANFORD & SWORDS beg leave to inform tMr 
friends and the public, that they continue to keep on haod^ 
IS in former years, a general assortment of ReUgious VVorki) 
suitable for individuals, for Parish and Family Libraries, anl 
for the Clergy, which they will dispose of on the most tet 
sonable terms. Having an agent in London, they offer their 
services to the public for the importation of books, pam- | 
phlets, &c., which cati be obtained through them on as lov I 
terms as at any other establishment in the country, llie It 
clergy can at all times find upon their shelves a great Yiittr 
of old books at low prices. 

Bibles and Ihrayer-Books, 

Or ereiy size and description of binding. Also, the Church Lonii 
in convenient forms. Bibles and Common Prayer Books for the Deik, 
in Folio and Qaarto, constantly on hand. Gaines* edition of the FoUi 
Pnqr«r Book* in substantial binding, reduced to $3. 

Among the Books published by them in aid of Christiil ' 
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MARK WILTON J 




ORy 

THE MERCHANT'S CLERS. 

BT TH« 

REV. CHARLES B. TAYLER, 

▲VTHOE or ** Z.ADT HABT," " HABOABKT," " SXCOBDS OF ▲ GOOD MAN*8 LIFX,** BTO. 

One handsome volume, 12mo. 75c. 



<* An excellent book to place in the hands of youn? m^n. Mr. Tayler is a good writer 
nnd a fine preacher. Devoted to the service of his Master, he strives both by his pen and 
tongue to guard the unwary, instruct the ignorant, direct the doubtful, reclaim the wan* 
derer, and guide the steps of all into the paths of peace. This volume teaches the im- 
portance of resisting sin, by showing the difficulties and sorrows which a compliance with 
ita temptations involve. — Episcopal Recorder. 

" This volume, in the deep interest which its perusal excites, is not inferior to the au- 
thor's ' Records of a Good Man's Life,* wiiich, as every reader knows, is awarding to it 
verj* high praise. The pictures of individuals and furailics are so life-like, the various 
•hades of character so finely and accurately drawn, that the reader's attention is rivetted 
from first to last. The narrativn is autobiographical, and is written with such an air of 
canWor, and interspersed with reflections so natural to the incidents, that it is really diffi- 
cult to divest one's self of the impresi^ion that it is truth and not fiction. In one respect 
we think ' Mark Wilton ' is even superior to the.author's former productions — the four- 
fold phase of character exhibited in the narrative is preserved with astonishing fldelity 
and clearness. These are exemplified in the character of a family of high worldly integ- 
rity; of another, whose whole domestic discipline is regulated by the elevated precepts 
of Christian principle; of a young man, a fellow clerk of Wilton's, remarkable for ma 
decision and firmness of Christian character; and of Mark Wilton, easily seduced from 
virtue, lacking stre!i<rth to resist example and vicious influences, often wandering far from 
rectitude, yet again impulsive for good when arrested in his downwafd path. The subor- 
dinate characters serve to make apparent these distinctions. We would that the book, 
were carefully read by all for whom it ia especially deaVsu^^-- \.\ia ^«t\&.%\u^ v^^^^"^ 
-~Jf. F, OotMmereial jidvertiter. 
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PROPER LESSONSi 

rOR THE 

6UNDATS AND HOLIDAYS THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 
EDITED BT TEE BET. SB. WAINWBI6HT. 

Handsome ISmo. 

" STAifVomD ik SwoEDS have publuhed a most beautiful eopy of the LenoM, far • 
elear, lejfible type, and coovenieiii size, and elegantly bound and finished. It is a book 
Which would make a becoming and exquisite proseut at the approaching festival season ; 
while for tho«e who buy fbr personal use, the beginning of the Christian Yetu* is an 
appropriate time for commencing a -careful and faithful perusal of those portions of Scrip- 
ture, selected by the Church for the illustration of her doctrines, precepts, and ' history, 
•Dd for the spiritual instruction of her members. Wherever there is a Prayer Book, 
there should be a copy of the Lessons." — Protestant Churehmam. 

**It is a beautiful specimen of typography, printed on glossy paper, in ink of the 
deepest jet, and is bound in every sort of style to please the eye, and the divers tastes of 
the purchaser. It is also put up in cheaper shape, for general use. The > ublication of 
this companion to the Book of Common Prayer, in a handsome a^rle, has long been s 
desideratum, which could not be more adequately supplied than Messrs. S. 4k S hare 
done it. The inconvenience of having to turn to the calendar to find the proper lessons 
of the day, and then turn to the ttble to find them, has long been felt, and that inconve 
nience is now removed, and a valuable aid been furnished to the orderly performance 
of divine worship. Often the voice of the minister is too low to be distinctly heard, 
all over the church, while reading the lessons, and it is an advantage, under such acir- 
cumstance, to have them before the hearer, to aid him in the due understanding of that 
part of divine service, as it proceeds ; and under all circumstances it is a convenience. 
We trust that the use of the beautiful and valuable book before us may come into univer- 
sal use throughout the Church for which it was so carefully and sQccessfully prepared."— 
If. r. ExprtM, 

** When we say that this handsomely printed volume is edited by the Rev. Dr. Wain- 
Wright, we give all needful assurance that the work is carefully, tis well as appropriately, 
done. Then as to the work itself, as a companion to the Prayer Book, at church or st 
home, it is mo^^t appropriate and convenieot—for in bulk smaller than that of the Bibk, 
It furnishes in clear, large type, the Bible Lessons for «>ach Sunday and holiday.'*— -Csartsr. 

"All must be acquainted with the usefulness of such a book as this, affording, as it 
does, a convenient method for readiug the portion of Scripture appointed in the calendar 
for Sundays and Holidays. We need, therefore, but speak of the manner in which tbe 
publishers have executed this important work. The type is sufficiently large and bean- 
tifully clear, the page broad and inviting, and the who'e arrangement simple and correct, 
The binding varies in different editions; in the one before us it is rich and elegant It 
can be had in a plainer nnd cheaper style by those who prefer snch. We were struck w 
Qn taking up the volume with the amount of Scripture which the Church reads in the,^ 
yearly coarse of her serviceii. May this volume aid in making her members more con- 
stant, more faithful, and more devout students of the Holy Word." — Calendar. 

*' Few books are issued from the American press in a better style than this. Thii 
volume of Proper Lessons is printed with large, clear type, on fine paper; and, what ii 
9t some importance, it is substantially and beautifully bound. It is -very desirable that 
the members of our congregations should have the Lessons at hand during divine service, 
in order to look them over, as ihey are read by the officiating minister. We are there* 
ftreflad to see a ttew edition of the Lessons, as it will, we trust, serve to promote tha^ 
•uy dMirable practice."— OhrisUon Ifitiieaa. 
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AN HISTORICAL SKETCH 



TRINITY OHUROH, NEW-TORK. 

BT THE REV. WH. BERRIAN, D.D., 

BSCTOK OF THE 8AMB. 

One volume, Svo, Illustrated. 

** This is a very interesting and well-executed work — which will repay perusal, not 
only by churchmen, but by all who claim descent from a connexida with old New York. 
For in truth the recoids of a church which was the parinh chunjh, in the beyinuing of a 
whole city— cannot but intereitt the descendants of the old citizens. 

** Mr. Berrian has performed his share of the work con amore— almost, in some par 
ticulars with an excess of affection, which has led to rather ampler ciutiotts from th« 
early vestry proceedings — than either their interest or present importance warrant, and 
thus has unnecessarily swelled the volume. 
, ** But with all allowance for this dwelling upon the past — the book is; as we haye taid^ 
▼•ly interesting and attractive, and we hope none will deprive themselvea of th* t^laaaMM 
■ad profit of reading if*— JV. T, Cowritr. 
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MANT'S HAPPINESS OF THE BLESSED 

THE HAPPINESS OF THE BLESSED 

COKSIDKRRD A8 TO 

THE PARTICULARS OF THEIR STATE ; 

THEIR RECOGNITION OF EACH OTHER IN THAT STATE 

AND ITS DIFFERENCE OF DEGREES. 

TO WHICH ARK ADDED 

MUSINGS ON THE CHURCH 

aiJd her services. 

BY RICHARD MANT, D.D., 

LORD BISHOP or DOWN AND CONKOB. 

One volume, li^^mo. 75c. 

" We would have thh Tolume find its wav into every Christian family where there ii 
one person that can read.' If scriptural truth and warm devotioa can conunend a book, 
this will not be neglected. 

** Bishop Mant as a poet is not duly appreciated. Whether this arises from a distasta 
for the Sonnet, or from an idea that he hits merely Imitated Wordaworth, it is equally i 
mistake. His oonnetw are i^euerully carefully constructed, and seldom lacking in eleratioi 
of senlimeiit. They eometimes, it is true, are not so well compacted and pointed as the 
form requireti, but this is owin<r to the didactic tune « hirh many of their subjects neces- 
sttate. Above all they are full of the genuiue Anglican feeling which Wordsworth oftei 
dues not display. The reader of the * Musing's' will, we think, feel that this series ii 
moit! ni:iinntfd by a Church spirit than Words*orthV — Churchman, ^ 

" Snii:i(i in doctrine, rich in thought, beautiful in style, and devotional in its character, | 
this work rit^iks among the choicest specimens of English Tbroloi^ical iitnrature. Ithu} 
alrendy become endeanHl to thousands of Christian Churchmen, with whom, like 'Scenei[i 
iu our Parish,' and the * Christian Yn^r,' it is a household volume." — Calendar. 

•'NoCbrifctiau can read this volume without having his intelligent faith and hope.: 
strengthened and coiiiirmed. Whatever difference of opinion may exii^t on points of ec- 
clesiabticni policy, or even upon doctrines, such books as this form a point of attractioa 
where the redermed of r.very Chribtiun creed can meet in peace and harmony, and «it 
together at iJie throaliold of heaven to -talk of their future union where sebts and parliei 
wiii he unknown. Tiiere is that iuBi&hop Haat's style which commands the reader's un- 
wearied iuiaresu" — Commercial.' 
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BEINO 

A GUIDE TO UNIFORMITY IV THE CELELRATION 

op DIVINE SERVICE. 

BY THE RT. REV. RICHARD MANT, D. D., 

T.ORT> BISHOP OF DOW.V AND CONNOR. 

WITH ADDITIONS, TO ADAPT IT TO THE AMERICAN CHURCH, 

BY THE REV. W. D. WILSON, M. A. 
One Volume, 12mo. 75c. 

" We earnestly commend this volnme to th© attention of trie clergy ol the Church, as 
« work the want of which has been long felt, particularly in this country. Bishop Mant 
has ably fulfilled the task imposed u|>on himself, and the Notes and Additions of the 
American editor are judicious and commendable. We trust that those who are just en- 
terin? upon their sacred nailing, will give heed to the counsels of this volume, that they 
may b«(srin ari«rhc, and that the beautiful fabric of our liturgy, bequeathed by the noble 
*nny of fujrtyra and confessors, may precent that beaut) of uniformity which they ID- 
tBuded, uudi«^ured by the crude uoxioua oC xXxotA ^Ytfk ^wcwiX^ ^Svd. x^dtwd cold* or t^aint 
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NOT OF THE WORLD. 

BY THE REV. C. B. TAYLER, 

' AUTHOn OP »* ICABOABET,'* ETC. XTC 

One handsome volume, 12mo. 75c. 

of tho reviewen have found fault with me for writing about pertons in tua 
upper clashes of society. I thinlc it well to say that in ** Margaret,** and in the volume 
which is now offered to the public, 1 have purposely done so. I love to write for th« 
lower and middling classes.- * * * * But I am naturally, I ought almost say a ckwa 
observer, and 1 have seen in the upper ranks of society much that is inconsistent with a 
Christian profession. They have uUo immortal souls, their situation i» oue of peculiar 
peril, and our blessed Lord has addressed some of his severest admonitions and most 
awful warnings to them. Their influence is great, their example of ':onsiderable impor* 
tance, their responsibility before God is proportionate. I have, therefore, endeavored to 
write also fur the noble and the rich; and to attack, with weapons which are not carnal 
but mighty through God, * the Ktroug holdd of the adversary among the worldly and 
among those who are lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God.' " — Preface. 

** We take great pleasure in calling attention to this most excellent volume, which matt 
meet with a wide circulation. The style is beautifully simple, the narrative abounds 
with interesting incidents, and the whole is imbued with a tone of the highest evangelical 
piety. The writer has a happy faculty of adapting himself to the comprehension of the 
young, at the sanle time that he instruets and entertains the old. It would make aQ 
appropriate present for the young, and may be the means of doing great good. Mr. 
Tayler, as far as we have had opportunity to jndge, is quite as interesting a writer, aa 
Charlotte Elizabeth, and far less bisroted and prejudiced. Such volumes as these cannot 
be too widely spread." — Evening Post. 

** We are pieced to see a second American edition of this delightAiI volume, than which 
few fictions are more like real life, and none cau have a better eff'ect upon the heart. The 
author has been eminently successful in this walk, sketchin? with a masterly pen both 
humble and more poliched life. The fldellty with which the inconsistencies of Christiani 
in the most favored worldly circum^ttances are portrayed in this volume cannbt fail to 
have a salutary influence, while the narrative is of such an interest as to induce more thaa 
one reading."— Ctfmmercuil. 
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niSTOllY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 

TO THE BEVOLUTION OF ENGLAND OF 1688 

BT TBI 

RT. REV. THOMAS VOWLER SHORT, D. D., 

BISHOP OF ST. ASAPH. 

One Volume. Svo. 81,50. 

« W« feel mteAil for the reprint of this learned, impertiel, end ynluable work. Tka 
pnbluhen ofsuch bookn deserve to be liberall>' sustained and encoun^ged by the Chris- 
tian public, and especially by Churchmen. Bish.ip Short's History will IJBad its resden 
to a greater knowledge and love of the English Chureb, and must convince them that it 
hef doetrtnes, ritual, and government, she is faithfully formed on the model of that which 
was primitive and apostolic It is the fruit of m^uiy gears' reading and immense Isbor sad 
research; and, thouj(h its professed object is * to facilitate the studies of young men who 
are preparing themselves for the offices of the Church,' there is no dasa of readers who will 
aot find it a pleasure and a profit. It j»ay be objected to by some that the meek and pioos 
•nthuru occasionally too lenient in his notice of dissenters; but he never conceals the troth, 

Sridently his sole pursuit ;) and the very tenderness he shows to opponents may extead 
e usefulness of the work, by attracting and conciliating readers among them, and, wa 
may hope, convincing them that, in the language of the author, ' the best reformation of the 
Church of England would be to reduce her in practice to what she is in theory; that h«C 
doctrines are such, that he who ventures his eternal safety to her ^idance ia tsi^ng a s^ 
cvre path ; and that the framework of her establishment is that which, under God*s provl> 
dence, Ls best suited, in the present state of the Christian world, to preservo and riimnmiBiH 
our holy faith among the various branches of society."*— B^miscr of the Orosg. 

** This is a very valuable production. It has passed through three English editions ; u4 
BOW appears for the first time in an American dress. Its issue at this juncture ia exceed* 
ingly well t\m9dJ*^Epueapal Recorder, 

** The fact that this work embraces the history of the English Church from the earMoM 
period of English history down to the glorious Revolution of 1688^ is all that need be urgedl 
in fhvor of of its importance. The style is easy and chaste ; and the arrangement of nioa- 
erical sections enables the reader, by looking over the contents o€ a chapter, to find st 
once the subject of his inquiry. As a book ot reference, its value is mucn increased hjr 
ehninological tables and a copious index. The spirit of the author is libera) and Christiaa* 
It u printed m double columns ; and the paper, type, Ac, are ia the best style of the pnb 
UMh9n:*^BaUiwtore Americam. 

** Thia is the book as interesting to the general reader as to onie specially interested in 
tfie remarkable historr it developes and extends. It is written, as far as we can judge IWhb 
a hasty glance at it, in a liberal, comprehensive, and Christian spirit, not sparing the de 
leets of the Church of England, and not failing to give credit to other sects where the 
writer has th<raght it was due to them. The typography and general appearance of the 
book are creditable to the taste of the enterprising publishers." — PhUadelphia Oatette. 

** This is a valuable contribution to ecclesiastical history, and will be found an important 
addition to the library of the religious student."— PrmuylMMtaii. 

** We welcome this elal*orate and valuable work as a most important addition to the 
•eries of Protestant publications from the press of Messrs Stanford and SWords. This 
edition is a large octavo of 350 pages, very well printed. It is enriched with nuneroiii 
notes, several chronological and genealogical tables, and a copious index. The feet of the 
work having reached a third edition in England, ia evidence of its originality mid useM- 
muB,**'—Ifortk American. 

** The high reputation of its author as a scholar and a writer it amply sustained fai IM 
pagea, which treat of aome of tJhe moal VntenwVf VahaiasKxa^ vwnsoida \« the hielovy of e«r 
mjttmr tf^^wti/. " Tha raforaation of tlha Qkiu^x >2h» icaaXTV(«\as&na.\ ^Qba ^MeiarMtfiM 



ValuahU Work*, pablisJied oy Stanfnrd 4r Swards. 

. of the old Church with .he mouatchj ; its re-establishment on the Presbyterian basis; th4 
recaH of the Stuarts, and with them of the Episcopal Church, and the overthrow of tht 
Presbyterian supremacy; the formation of the Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church o: 
England ; these, with other matters of kindred interest, afford a rich theme, whit-h, in thi 
volume before us, is eloquently descanted upon. All who feel an interest in these matten 
would do well to possess themselves of a copy of the work. The beautiful style in whiel 
^lia work is issued, is highly creditable to the publishers." — Philadelpkia Inquirer » 

«* This is a volume which has already received authoritative approval in this country 
being acloM book in the Protestant Episcopal Seminary at Alexandria, D. C, and perhapi 
ia other institutions. It is a large octavo, written in a clear and comprehensive style, anc 
thus embraces avast amount of ecclesiastical knowledge, while it has, in many places, an el» 
quence of diction, and in all a nervous directneiSs, which make it an interesting as well ai 
% useful volume. The low prico of this book is such as will place it within the reach o: 
■Jl purchasers; and the members of the Protestant Episcopal communion will no doubt re 
ward the enterprise of the publishers, and gratify themselves, by giving the volume a widi 
circulation. It has already passed through three editions in England, and must be allowec 
the high praise of being the most comprehensive work on the subject now before the pub- 
hc^^—Saturday Pout. 

-' " There is a degree of candor and impartiality in this work which, for a Churchman, is as 
unusual as it is commendable. The author has a justifiable partiality for his own Churct 
and the tory party of which it has been a prominent section in all periods of English hia< 
■ory ; but this preference is not allowed to interfere with a candid and honest statement O! 
facts, whether they bear against the interest and character of his friends, or are favorabh 
to that of his opponents. With a just admiration of excrllence, wherever found, and i 
love of freedom and popular rights, he looks upon the whole field of history with the impar- 
tial comprehensiveness of an historian, rather than with the jealous zeal of a partisan, oi 
the exclusiveness of a sectary. He eulogizes the Reformation ; does something like jus- 
tice to the character of the Puritans, of Cromwell, and the Presbyterians: admits th< 
tyranny of Laud, the weakness and selfishness of Charles, and the violence and irreligioi 
«^the Royalists at the period of the Revolution. 

" There is much, of course, of which non-Epi8'*opalians cannot approve. No Church- 
'iSan can be expected to look at some periods of En^^lish history with a clear and unpreju 
iiced mtnd. The light which the Revolution sheds upon the genius and character o' 
Episcopacy is too glaring to be quietly looked at. So, if we read the histories prepare< 
by Churchmen, it muat always be with much indulgence to the weakness of human naturi 
and pity for the prejudice which can slander some of En?land's best men, and stigmatizi 
as opp-ession and tyranny the purest and freest government she has ever had. The work 
M written in a condensed, yet attractive style, with great precision and accuracy. As i 
. text book, or for general perusal, it will be found interesting and valuable. It is, we ai' 

happy to add, vary neatly printed, and sold at u low price." — If. Y. Evangelist. 

'^ " An octavo volume of 353 pages, accompanied by a chronolorical and genealogical tabi< 

and very full index. It is a wo/k of real merit, written by one stronerly attached, of course, 

to the Church of which he is a member, but apparently no bigot. We will not pretend tc 

^ vouch for all his opinions ; but such perusal as we have been able to give to his writings, 

^ convinces us that he is sincere in them, and that he is honest in the statement of facts. Hii 

^ references are numerous. The religious sentiments which he expresses in the progress ol 

the work are evangelical in their character ; and the views which he entertains of Chri8< 

tians of other persuasions evince a charitable spirit. He sees and candidly acknowledgei 

^. Wects in the Church of England, and disadvantasres of a grievous nature resulting fron 

■^i the connection of Church and state : but on the whole, he prefers his communion to oth* 

3* / era, and exhorts hia brethren to seek its improvement. We shall place the book amoa| 

^ oar most important histories." — Baptist iddvocate. 

g^ ** The style in which this history is written is elegant and chaste ; and, from thi 

.! examination which we have made of the portions of the work in which the predilectioni 
^[ of the author would bo most likely to appear, we believe his 'statements to be made in aU 
}A candor, and with an honest dnsire to be impartial and truthful. As a history of the Churct 
in 4>f England, it possesses decided advantages over every other work Which we have seen ol 
kI heard of ; and whilst it will be regarded by all Protestant deuominatioiis-as a most valuabK 
^ contribution to general ecclesiastical history, it commends itself especially to the miniateA 
and members of the Episcopal Church, and we have no doubt will be duly appreciated) 
It ia a work of vast labor, learning, and raaearch."— Protcftaiii Banner, 
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VkbuMe WarkSf published hy Stanford 9f Bwordf. 



WAiNWRIQHT'S PRAYERS. 
An Older of Fandlr Prayer for every Day ia the WeA. 

BT TBS 

REV. J. M. WAINWRIQHT, D. D. 

ASIISTAKT MIHUTKR OF TRIMITT CHURCH, NKW-TORK. 

One beautiful volume. 12md, 75c. 



I the opportunity we have hed to examine and use this ftddkton to our list of wk 

t» levotiou, we are led to regard it as a very useful contribution." — Oospel Mettatgtr. 

**lt gives not only an appropriate form- of prayer for every day in the week, and Ik 
the various special occasions that present themselves, in the projp-ess of family life, bit 
aim well cho»en selections from the Scriptures, for reading ; and is, in fact, an adaptstioi 
of the Episcopal litui^y to family wantit and aptitudes. The supplications, partly oi^nsli 
hut mainly compiled from old devotional writers, breathe throug^hout a fine spirit of 
humility aud earnestness ; and the language is at once chaste, eIo«iueut, and revereatisL* 
— ^. Y, Com. Advertiter. 

** The volume is a most acceptable one, both as a manual for family worship, and a bosk 
«f specimens of the devotional literature of the Episcopal Church." — Philadtifkuk Em%> 



FAMILY AND PRIVATE PRAYERS. 

BY THX 

REV. WM. BERRIAN, D. D. 



RECTOR or TRINITY CHURCH, KXW-TORK. 

Fourth edition. One handsome 12mo, volume. Large type, 

*• The present edition of this manual has been newly arranged and materially enlaced 
Most of the additions which have been made to it consist of Ancient Litanies, purified fron 
all taint of superstition and error, and presenting a perfect embodiment of Christian truth 
expressed in the most fervent strain of devotion. The other parts have been drawn from 
the writings of the earlier divines of the Church of England, and other rare and curioiM 
sources. The quaintness, the redunditnce, and rhapsody with which they were for the 
most part disfigured, have been carefully rejected ; and the richness, the fullness, the depth 
0f feeling and glow of expression most scrupulously retained. The apprehension is fell, 
however, that it will still be too earnest and fervid for the lukewarmuesa and apathy ol 
the present age.*' 

** In this large and well-executed volume, Dr. Berrian has furnished all who love the 
Liturgy and the spirit of the Prayer Book, with a roost valuable manual ; valuable alike 
for its freedom from all irreverent and unseemly familiarity of apprbach to the throne of 
grace, and for its deep and glowing fervor of devotion to God. We regard it as no small 
matter to compose or even well arrange a book of family and private prayers ? and it is 
manifest that few succeed, from the fact that there seems to be continual demand for neV 
<>nes, vhich shall supply what is lacking in those already before the publie. Dr. Bernanli 
■lanual will rank amoug the first, if not tjke first ana from its copiousness wiH, we art 
goreuaded, fUrnish all classes of minds with food suitable for thair soul's health aftd MM 



VaiuaMe Worki, published by Stanford Sf Swordt, 
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PAY THY VOWS. 
^ A PaBtoral Address Sateeqnevt to Oonibniatloii. 

BT THB X.4.TB 

G. T. BEDELL, D. D. 

BECTOa OF ST. ANDBSW'S CHUBCH, PHILADELPHIA. 

Editedf wtth additions^ by Kis son, O. Thurston Bedell^ Rector of ik€ 
Church of the Ascension, N. Y. 

A beautiful miniature edition. S27no. 31c. 

* Dr. Fedeir« name is too well known to require any commendq^ion at our hande ; even 
tlKMe who disagreed witb him in some theological views, never doubted his deep and 
hearty <«triviug to win souls to Christ, nor ever were unimpressed with the fact of his hting 
in earnest in what he said and did. The value of the address is mueh enhanced by the 
additions made by the present Rector of the Church of the Ascension.** — Young Okmrek- 
auM*s MiseeUany. 

** It earnestly advocates the sound doctrine, that confirmation is a ratification of the 
baptismal vows made by the sponsors, and is, therefore, necessarily a formal adoption of 
the Christian profession. The many admirers of Dr. Bedell, when living, will find in this 
book all that pastoral simplicity and warm earnestness of manner for which hewassQ 
celebrated."— -JSvenifl^ Gazette. 



THE RENUNCIATION. 
AN ESSAY ON WORLDLY AMUSEMENTS. 

BT THE LATE 

REV. G.T. BEDELL, D.D. 

BECTOR 07 ST. ANDREW'S CHI7KCH, PHILADELPHIA. 

With an Introductory Notice by his Son, 

** This republication is calculated to do great good. The faithful expositions of Christian 
luty whicn it contains, are recommended by the fervent, tender, and persuasive eloquence 
kn which they are conveyed. The introductory notice by the sou of the author, cOntAUia 
■ome valuable and impressive views on the subjects of the Essay, with quotations from 
tome of the Bishops of the Church of England and our own Church. We trust the volume 
will be extensively circulated and read." — Proteatant Churchman, 

THE SUnDAT SOHOOL~^AOHER'S GOnPANION. 

CONTAINING 

EXTRACTS FROM VARIOUS AUTHORS, 

ABKANOEO UNDER APPROPRIATE HEADS, AFFORDING USEFUL HINTS TO THOSE WHO 
ARE KMPLOYED IN THE 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF THE YOUNG. 
One volume, 2i?no, 38c. 

** It is the compilation of an experienced Sunday School teacher ; the extracts beiaf 
tdksn from the best writers on the subject of Sunday School instruction, and arranged ur* 
dar appropriate heads with much judgment. Although particularly intended for th« Pro- 
taaiut Episoopal Choroh, it may be used with advantage by other denominatioiiib"^ 
MmUkem Okmrckmrnn, 



Valuable Worhtt published by Stanford ^ Swords* 
HOBART^S STATE OF THE DEPARTED 

THE STATE OF THE DEPARTED. 

BY JOHN HENRY HOBART, D. D. 

1I8H0P OC THE PROT. KPI8. CHURCH Iff THE DIOCESE OF NEW-TORK. 

Fourth Edition. One Volutne. 12mo, 50c, 

** ThU little volume, pp. 1129, contains an address delivered by Bishop Hobart at the 
vneral of Bishop Moore, of New-York, in 1816 : also, a * Dissertation on the State of De 
parted 8|iiritfl, and the Descent of Christ into Hell ;' written by Bishop Hobart, in conse 
qneuce of exci'ptions havini; been taken to his Aineral address. The dissertation is 
published as lost revisf^d by the Rij^ht Reverend autlioY. Those who wish to laibm 
themselves upon this sutfject. will find in this book as good a treatise upon it as they will 
ptobably ever meet with." — Banner of the Crott. 

*^The larrer portion of this volume is occupied by *A Dissertation on the State of 
Departed Spirits, and t!m Descent of Christ into Hell" — in which that subject is discussed 
with much clearoobs of statement, and fulness and force of reasoningr— i»rei{«nting tb«. 
whole urgumciit on the r'ide adopted by the Bishop with an effect and in a cooipass not 
ehewhere, we believe, to l>e found in our lau^ua^e." — Southern Churchman, 

** Periiaps the best dis ertutioii on the very important quei^tion as to the state of the 
diipartpd, is this one of the l.H>iieuted Bishop Hobart, in which the whole subject is 
thorouriily ex im nsii.'* — Providence Atltu. 

I'The publitiiior« of this valuable >\ork have at last^ven us an edition in a style some- 
thing like what its merits demand. As it forms one of the volumes proscribed by the 
Mouse of Bit«hopd iu thn cuurse of study for candidates for Holy Orders, it is quite super- 
fluou!} for us to commend it." — Young Churehman't MiscfiHany. 

*' This work of the lite Bishop Hobart, is published at a very seasonable time, when 
•very doctrine of the Ciiunli is called in question. It was occasioned by the Bishop's 
sermon on the death of his predecessor, Bishop Moore of New-York, and is an unanswer- 
able defence of the doctrine of the intermediate state. Extracts are given as well from 
the writings of Disheutcrs at* from those of the Anglican Church ; and the distinction 
betweeu it and tiie Roiui&h doctrine of purgatory is clearly pointed out. The present 
•dition is beautifully ^ot up, the paper excellent, and the t^p'e clear and good; and as 
the work itself is used as a text book in the General Theological Seminary of the Church, 
we have no doubt the sale thereof will be even more rapid than it has been from its first 
appearance, and speedily repay the firm who\have issued it in so creditablo a style.**— 
mutunud Press. 






WYATT^S PARTING SPIRIT^S ADDRESS. 

THE PARTIS6 SPIRIf S ADDRESS TO HIS JOTHEB. 

BY REV. WM. EDWARD WYATT, D. D., 

HECTOR OF ST. PAUL'S PA&ISH, BALTIBIOBX. 

Fou th Edition, One Volume, 18mo, paper, 13c. 

** Wc reTai^ thiii as one of thn most touchin? and beautiful thin?s which we have ewr 
^ Ml; equally sound and judici«ius, it is calculated to diffuse comfort through the moura- , 
lag home which has been berelt of some bri/ht fiower trausplauled from thir sterile aartk 
to t¥« Paradise of God.**-^ young Churchman's Miscellany. 

** A f-kurth edition of this beautiful and tender little thing has been issued. Ever* 

KMat who has lost an engaging UtUe child, will read this admirabla Uttla traot w^ 
«||r intmtMJ'^Albanf Spectator 
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Valuahle Works, pubhshed by Stanford !f Swordt. 

J A C K S O N ' S R E M A I N S . . 

THE LIFE AND REMAINS 

qP THE 

RET. WILLIAM JACKSON. 

LATE RECTOR OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, LOUISVU.LE. 

WITH A 

BKIEF SKETCH OF HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER 

B T T H E 

REV. WM. M. JACKSON. 
One handsome volume. 8vo. $1,75. 

** Th« life of a laborious and devoted clergyman, presents few ineidents to win th4 
attention of those who read for pastime, or mere mental excitement. But to all who love 
to contemplate pure character, profound and earnest piety, and thorough devotion to th4 
■ervice of Christ, a record like the one before us, is rich in attractions. 

•» Many of our readers will recognize every line of the faithful portraiture here pre- 
vented. The Rev. Mr. Jackson was for many years Rector of St. Stephen's Church, in 
this city, and in that position his faithful, judicious, zealous, and self-denyin? exertioni 
were eminently blessed. Memorials of his earnest ministry, his humble, saintly life, and 
kia abundant labors for Christ and the Church are written in many hearts in our midst, aa 
well as in that distant field were his last years were spent. He has left behind him a re- 
•utation which every parochial clergyman may well covet, as his best legacy to the Church. 

'* To say that the volume before us is full of interest for the Christian reader, would b€ 
. <o Rpeak far too coldly of its merits, ft is replete with instruction of that hi?h charactei 
which arrests the intellect while it subdues the heart. It is the more valuable, inastnuco 
«i it consists chiefly of the sermons and other instructions of the Christian piistor, whose 
memorial to the Church it is, stamped with IVesh and livin<f interest, so that as we read, it 
is sometimes hard to realize, that the lips that uttered them are now closed in death, and 
(hat the soul from which they sprang has srone to its reward. ' Being dead he yet speak- 
eth ;* and happy will it be for us all, if amidist the excitements and distractions of these 
imes, the excellent counsels of our departed brother shall impress us with a more solemn 
sense of the exalted xluties and awful responsibilities of the ministry of reconciliation in the 
Church of the living God."— Protectant Churchman, 

^'This is the title of a lanre, handsomely printed volume, from the press of Stanford and 
Pwords. containing a brief biographical memoir of the late Rector of Su Puul's Churcln 
Luuisville, Ky., together with extracts from his letters, the sermon preached on occasion oi 
his funeral, by Bishop Smith, minutes of conversation, sermons, and various fragments, tha 
collection and publication of which was earnestly desired by a large number of h s friends 
and parishioners. 

'* Tlie character which is described in this volume is eminently that of a Christian minis 
ter, and thungh the seeker after bold adventure, or vivid incident, may not fiud within iti 
pages the material for gratifying his peculiar tastes, the record of a good man's life cannot 
be read without interest or profit, even though there be little in it of the startling or the 
adventurous. We earnestly commend this volume therefore to the attention of our read- 
era.** — Eotniwg QazetU. 

"This is the title ofa very handsome octave volume, which has been recently published 
in New-York. It is well printed on fine paper, and is embellished with a portrait which 
will strike all who remember how the lamsnted ori/inal looked, as an excellent likenesa 
The volume consists of a memoir of Mr. Jackson, a selection from his sermons And lattors, 
and extracts from his writing. It is a worthy tribute to the memory of a good man In 
this CO '«munity no recommendation isuecessary to induce persons to purchase such a vol 
■me. Of .^oarse his numerous friends and admirers will hasten to auj^vly theouelvce villi 
•lyiM aftiti work "'•"XiomnUU JownoL 
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* Valuahte Worki, published hy Stanford if Stt^rds. 

■* 
MEMOIRS OF MRS. ELIZABETH FRY, 

XNCLUDOrO 

A HISTORY OF HER LABORS 

IN 9BOMOTINO 

THB REFORHITION 9F FEHIIE FRISONERI, 



IMPROVEMENT OF BRITISH SEAMEN, |/^ 

BT TBE 
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REV. THOMAS TIMPSON, 

Honorary Secretary to the British and Foreign Sailort* Society, 1 w 
One volume, 12mo. 75c. 

•< An Interostiiif sketch of the life, labors, and death of one who wm numbered with th« 
mU of the earth. In works of love, she was most abundant. She toiled with JndefHtigf 
ble seal, for the benefit of her sex, exploring the darkness of dunfeons, and difiTusinf 
throujrh them the light and influoqce of her own lovely and tender spirit.'^— J^jtwcopol 
Recorder. 

** Mrs. Pry was one of those unselfish beins^s, whose sole object in life seems to lie to do 
rood, to the full extent of the means and opportunities with which God has blessed them. 
Her arduous labors in eifeetinir reform in prisons, were no less earnest and successful thai 
heroxertiona in behalf of the seamen of Great Britan, a class whose moral and spiritual 
interests, had been, until her day, shamefully neflected. This volume exhibits the incep* 
tion, progress and results of her benevolent enterprises, and in filled with matter of rar« 
interest to the Christian and philanthropist. It deserves a wide circulation.*' — ProtetUuU 
Churchman. 

** She lived a lifr of active benevolence, however, which may be usefully contemplated 
aad copied by tho^e of a sounder faith. By her numberless journies to visit the abodes of 
the poor, the sick, and the imprisoned, and by her ceaseless efforts to ameliorate their con< 
4itiou, she earned the well-deserved name of * the female Howard.' Her useful " 



well portrayed in this volume." — Calendar. 

" The extraordinary character of Mrs. Fry, and her unparalleled labors exerted to pro- ' 
note the reformation of female prisoners, and the improvnment of British aeamen, have 
•arnrd for her a reputation throughout Great Britan and Europe,^econd only to that ol 
the phdanthrcpist Howard. Mr. Timpson's Memoir is a brief but comprehensive tributa 
to her virtues and worth, by one who was associated with her in some department of phi 
Unthropic service.** — Gazette ^ Times. 

*' Some time airo we announced the intention of the New-York publishers to reprodoe« 
this wurk fioui the Euj^lish edition. Their purpose is now Ailfilled, and no doubt the phU 
lanthropic reader will greatly prize this Ysemorial of a lady who, beyond all her femfd* 
•Otttemporaries, was in labors of benevolence abundant. The American edition, with th« 
exception that it has no portrait, is nearly or quite equal to the English and at a lets priMu 
The admirable system with which Mrs. Fry prosecuted her labors is beyond all pnuaa* 
•nd if the work wrought no other purpose than Airnishing such an example of order in tin 
proaeeution of multifarioua duty, it would amply repay the purefaiMO. But its uttfttUMM 
b bjr M iBMiu coaflaod to that ainf le fatt(are.*'«-Jr. T. OofmurtiM JdateHttr, 



Valuable Works, published by Star^vrd if Swords^^ 

* RECANTATION. 

aitfflwatBtioll, wr, the CimftsiMiu of a GoBivert to "^"""^^inni 

A TALE OF DOMESTIC AND RELIGIOUS LIFE IN ITALY 

XDITED BY 

REV. WM. INGRAHAM KIP. 
One handsome volume. 16mo. 63c. 

« This Tobimo is a reprint of one published in London during the last year. A friend 
^aced it in the hands of the editor, because I'rom his acquaintance with the scenes in 
'^hich the story is laid, and the opportunities he had enjoyed of gaining some knowledge 
«r tlie tone of thought and feeling prevailii]^ in Itdlian society, it was believed he might 
t>e able to decide on the justness of its claims to be taken as a faithful picture. To the 
fidelity of the author's description of places, the Editor can bear his unhesitating testimony. 
Almost every pa*e arrayed before him some scene associated with the pleasant hours h« 
«pent in classic Italy. The stately palaces of fascinating Florence — the woody hill or 
JFiesolo, where Milton mused and wrote — ^the peaceful valleys of Meaiy Vallambrosa'— 
the animated walks of the Cascinc — ^the treasures of the Pitti Pala<'.e — the splendor of the 
Ducal Court — ^the beautiful scenery of luxui iant Tuscany — all, are called up again to 
memory by the allusions of this narrative. And mingled with these came less pJeasinf 
remenhbrances of superstitions such as are here portrayed, and the »urveilUatee of e 
religious despotism before which all trembled. The scoffing, infidel tone of some of thfi«t 
conversations is not imaginary. The Editor has himself heard it, when men uttered to 
him, a foreigner, what they would not dare to speak to their own countrymen, end evea 
then declared their unbelief in the system under which they were forced to live, 
* in bondsmen's key, 
With bated breath and whispering fearfUlness.* 
He feels, therefore, that the whole air of this work is truthful, and as such he would eom* 
mend it to his young countrywomen." — Rev. W. I. Kip. 

** This is a work of fiction. The subject of it was an English lady who abandoned the 
faith of the Church of England, which was in the way of her marriage with an Italiea 
nobleman ; the marriage was consummated ; she lived unhappily ; renounced her connec- 
tion with the Church of Rome, and returned to her former faith, it will be a popular 
book, no doubt." — Banner of the Cron. v 

** The work has a peculiar interest, apart from its merits as a composition, end will be 
read probably by both Roman Catholics and Protestants." — Express. 

" We have' been more deeply interested in this neatly got up and well printed volume 
than we had any expectation of when we commenced. It relates to a topic of great interest 
at the present time, and will, we trust, be the means of leading parents to consider the 
dangerous fascinations of Romanism as presented by Jesuits and studied apojoi^ists, and 
how easily the ignorant are led to believe its lying absurdities. We beg to add our testi- 
mony to that of the accomplished editor of the volume in favor of its truthfulness and 
fairness. Indeed we might go much further and declare that from some slight acquaint- 
as se with Italian life and manners, we think the author has under suted the trjth in 
regard to the practical infidelity of the better informed in the Romish Church. Such is 
certainly our opinion. However that may be, we commend the volume to the thoughtAil 
perusal of our readers." — Younff Churehman*s Miscellany. 
**A seasonable and valuable work." — Evenrug Qazette. 

** This is a beautifully printed volume. The title sufficiently explains the nature of the 
work, and the object for which it is designed."— SoatAsra Churchman. 

*<Of the theology of this work, our neutrality forbids us to speak; but of its literary 
merite we can and mMt i^eak favorably. It is a tale of domestic and religious life isi 
Italy, by one who has seen all that is here described. The allusions are redolent with 
classic sweets. The book is artistically got up by the trade." — N. Y. Sun. 

** We have not read this work, but some of our Protestant friends, who have r6ad il 
cay that it is a charming book ; that it gives a more perfect insight into the interior of 



Italian society, than any book recently published ; that the story is well told and th% 
interest is nuuntained to the last ; and that the lovers of flctioii and the lovers of trvth wS 
be alike gratified by its perusaO.^— £owiMiU« JcnmmL 



I 



Talma&le Works, published hy Stanford ^ Swords, 

RICHARDSON'S REASONS, 
file Ohnrclimaji's Reasons for his Faith and Practiee,] 

WITH AN APPXHDIX ON THK DOCTRINE OF DXyjCI.OPMKNT. 
BT THX 

REV. N. S. RICHARDSON, A. M 

Auraom'or *'bxason8 wht i am a chuschkan,'* icC., uc^ ua. 
One volume. 12mo, 75c. 

CONTENTS. Chapter I— Introduction. II— The Charch a Viifcle 
Society. Ill — The Ministiy Chri»t'8 Positive Institution. IV — ^The Chris- 
tian Ministry consisiing of Three Orders. V — Same subject continued 
VI — Same subject continued. VII — Developments of Modem SystenUb 
VIII— The Unity of the Church, and the Sin and Evils of Schism. IX- 
Liturgies. X — Popular Objections against the Church answered. Appendix 
—Essay on the Doctrine of Development 

** We are frlad to see thia book. It is one of thn kind which the a^ requiroa, aod w« 
■re happy to believe, it is also seeking. Ther^ are e'u-p^st minds and honest faeaits, in 
every reiig^ious deDomioatioa, who see the evils groruur oui of the divisions in Ciiristsn- 
dom. and who are seriously inquiring whether these thi>.j(« ought to he. The result of l| 
auch an iuvestigation, uudertuken with such a purpo'*** »au hardly be doubtful. It will 
be a conviction that *God is not the author of confusion out of order;' that He hu 
instituted but one Body as the Church ; and that all who are not in communion with thia 
Body, of which Christ is the head, are in whnt the Scriptures call schism. Having arrived 
at this point, the vital question comes, what iM the Church? Where can be found tho» 
signs of a Divinely organized Body, which, originating in the appointment of Christ, has 
continued to tnis day, and thus gives assurance that he has been with it according to his 
promise, is with it, and will continue to be with it, *even unto the end of the worlds* To 
Chose who are seeking for instruction, that their judgment may be guided to a right deter* 
mination of thia question, we recommend this limely book. The subject of it is, *ThK 
CiiURCH OF God; its VisrsiLiTv, Ministry, Unitk, ai^d Worship.' - 

** Wo Are frlad to Kee that the reverend author has devoted one chapter to the * Devekip- 
meuts of Modern Syiitems.' The argument derived from this subject ia calculated more 
than any other, we think, to lead men to discover the errors and unsoundness, and insuffi- 
ciency of those systems. They caunot stand, in the judgment of sober-minded seekers 
after truth, with their divisions, vascillations and heresies; before the Scriptural tnith. 
Apostolic order, regular Succession, and uninterrupted continuance of the *Uoiy CalhoU* 
OLtirch.*''— iiaisfter o/tA< Crau 

WHAT IS CRISTIANITY? 

BY THOMAS VOWLER SHORT, 
0«c volume. 12mo. 50c. 

** IndistinctnoRS on religions subjects is a greut evil, particularly to the young; but the« 
•logical cicurucss does not ulwuys lead to Christian edification and practical holiness. It 
hits neeu the enileuvor of the author to combine liiMinct views on the leading tenets of 
Christianity with that euriiestui>e>s, witliuut which rcligrion is apt to dwindle into a merf 
form. He has tried tu place before his readers not words only, but ideas- to give then 
that which might guide tUeiu in the yath to heaven — to im(>ress on them the fundam«atnl 
Cruthf of our holy faitk— <uid to i^ouiiroux Yvo'h ^V» taiVa. iifiA>aX<^ liaa^ ^»t^>a» ^fitRSa ia. thm 
• wimm cas oi iil^." 



VaJuabie Worksi puMitRed hy Stanford tf S»erd*4 



SPENOER'S ENGLISH REFORMATION. 
mSTORV OF THE BEFORHATION in ENGLAND. 

BT TBI 

REV. J. A. SPENCER, A. M. 

^**ADTHO» OF THE CHBXSTIAlt IRVTBnCTKD IN THE WATS OW TBB OOSFBL AND TBM 

CHUaCH." 

One Volume. ISma, 50c. 

'*The author * claims to have carefully sought exactness and precision in reg'ard to facta 
and circumstances ; to have consulted every writer within his reach, in order to verify tfia 
statement made in the. text; to have endeavored to be strictly just and fair towards all 

Sarties and persons; and to have set forth the public acts of the Church and State aa 
uthfully as he was able, and as fully as the limits of the volume would admit.' VVa 
regard it as of especial importance at this time, that the causes which led to the reA>rma 
tion of the Church in England, should be well understood. There are many persons to 
whom the larger histories of it are not accessible, and who would not have time to study 
tbem if they were. To such, and to the young learner, this little book of 200 pages will 
impart much useful information upon that interesting era in the history of the Church." 
~~-Banner of the Cross. 

** A judicious and faithAiI treatise on the Reformation in England, admirably adapted 
for fhmilies and f6r Sunday School librariesi Although altogether unpretending, it if 

ftrecisely one of the books most fitted to do good, in the times upon which we have fallen, 
t tells the Iruth, clearly, fiMrl/t ad*^ honestly. * * * When such desperate and un- 
eeaaing efforts are made all around lis to ▼iUlty the Reformation, it is the duty of every 
Churchman, not only to inform himself on the subject, bat to see that the truth is brought 
to bear upon the minds of his children, who may soon be called to a fiercer and more 
enrnest struggle to maintain it than any to which he himself is summoned. — ProUsUmt 
Ohurehnum. 

" An aceeptabte contrjbation to ecetesiastieal literature. The author throws into con- 
trast the leading principles of ProCeaCantism with the past and existing elements of 
Rodiiinibm, and exhibits their opposite tendencies with much force. The historical por- 
fion of the work lis, fh>Ui the size of the volume, necessarily much condensed. The promi- 
iteikce given to the great principles involved, however, atones for this, while as a portable 
«nd not expensive volume, it will reach those to whom larger works of the kind ar« 
inateceiBsiblB."— ^. T. Oonuureinl Advertiser. 

"• This is a most opportune publication. The times demand a retuiy to the principles 
of the great Reform, and the people are laudably anxious to know what those princi- 
ples are. 9o much discussion is abroad, so many various assertions are made, and so 
Much confidence is manifested by persons of very different sentiments in the trUth of 
their opidiotts, that it is esstatial to go to the fountain head and ascertain by the facts of 
At«f«ry just where and what the truth really is. It is this object which the author of this 
volume haa had in view ; it has been his aim to present facts^ and not mere opinions, to 
gtre tvidsneSj and not barely his view of the Reformation and its principles. It is thia 
feature which we particularly admire in this volume, and which we commend especially 
to our readers ; fOr though Mr. Spencer's own views are decided, he does not obtrude 
them upon those who peruse his history ; he gives them a succinct, clear, well-digested 
Statement- of the acts of the Church and State, and leaves the reader to draw his own 
eonclusion. We are not aware that in a single instance Mr. S. oversteps the true bounds 
ky which the historian ought to be restrained. 

'•The literary and mechanical execution of this volume are of the first order. Hr. S, 
writes easily, fluently and vigorously, and occasionally his subject warms into eloquence. 
14io publishers deserve great credit tor the style in which they have issued the book, not 
more than for the very low price at which they offer it for sale, in order^ we are couOdenc 
t^ghte it that wide e»rt*dMtMm mkkk the momwktovgi HAluxft ^t \\ud wiibv^x. \si{&»si^a:r •- 
AC r OazstU 4* Timss. 



ValMaiiU Works, pvhlUhed hy Stanford tf 8vmri$. 
MARGARET; OR, THE PEARL. 




B T TBI 

REV. CHARLES B.TAYLER, 

AUTHOB nr ** LADT MABT»" ** BKCOHDS OV A GOOD XAN'S LIFX," MX *& 

J» one handsome duodecimo volume. 75c. 



4 good hitok may bn cerapared to a dear and faithful friend, always welcome, aai 
i9T>-Mnj|r its influence to ciief>r imd freshen the pathway of life. To this class the writhigi 
of the piuus and gifted, author of the present volume justly belouj^. The favorable recep- 
Uou. Iiy a diKcerning public, of two of the works of the Kev. Mr. Tayler, recently issued 
^m thnir press, has encourag:ed the publishers to add a third ; confidently believing that 
.the valunble in^tructio^H and examples abounding in it, apart from the great interest of 
the narrntive itself, will render * Margaret ' no unlit companion to * The Records of a 
Clood Man's Life,'«nd * Lady Mary.'* All three are worthy a place in every family aad 
parish library."— /'afr/tsAers' Preface. 

'* Those who have cud Lady Miiry,* and * The Records of a Good Man's Life,** will 
be anxious to peruse mis oiume. It is one of those gems of religious fiction, which teack 
truth in a manner equ-« y calculated to inform the mind aud impress the heart, withovt 
exciting appeals to the mHi^iuatiou. or unwholesome stimulants to the religious sensibili 
ties." — Protestant Churchman. 

" We are glad to see this work repnblistfed here. It is a book for the family, convty 
Ing instruction and awakening reflection, while it arrests the attention, and retains it by 
the iruihAilness of its diiuiHstic scenes."— -£«entn^ Qazette. 

*' It IS unnecessary to suy, except to those who are unacquainted with this gHied ai- 
Chor's other writings, that the volume is both highly instructive aud attractive.** — Soutktru 
Ohnrchman. 

^ A pleasinif narrative of pride and wealth subdued /to suflTerina and humiliation, aafi 
false opinions overcoii*- by faiih in Christ. Nothiusr could be more proper and Christian 
like than t) e tone anc' temper of this little vulunie| which will be road by Ihe religious 
with pleasure and prufit. It is very prettily sent forth by the Amoricou uublishera^''-^ 
M§tuiirH PatrittU 

** The typography and ffenemX «p\ktt«stt]i»% ot ^Im ^nAaasA V» \i2k^^ tsndtwAE&ik M^tlM 
PHtoiMn"— ^d^iuijr JEbsmh^ JevrttiL 



VcUnahle Works, published hy Stanford 4r Swords. 
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Ancient Cross of St. Pieran in the Sand 

One volume. 12mo. 75c. 

<* A further examination of this work has confirmed our opinion, and made us desire f 
reiterate our testimony, that it is truly a Protestant History, written iu a most rUracti v« 
•tyl». When we first saw it, we did not suppose it was possible for any one to invest so 
^readbare a subject with any de^^ree of novel interest. But we-were mistaken, and we 
are glad to be able to express the opinion, that the publishers havie done well to select it. 
The title is singular but most appropriate, and the incidents connectnd with it are mosi 
In^niously made the basis of the whole history. — Episcopal Recorder, 

** We trust all our readers wi 1 forthwith °iuy this book and read it. It will furnish an 
effectual antidote tc ali ihe heretical t asi p lined upon the unwary, the evident intention 
of which is to palliate Roman corruption un the specious ground of cuabitt." — Protest* 
ant Churchman, 

" Clear in its style and sound in its influence, it is a complete Protestant history, writ* 
ten by one who has invested the almost threadbare slmject with a novel interest, and it ii 
well calculated as an antidote to the ntiny heretical volumes which have from time to 
time fascinated the unwary and led the mind captive to corrupt and unscriptural doe* 
triues.— >i9(M(oit Evening' Transcript. »t. 

** It is an interestiuj book to ati interested in antiquities, Church history and polity * 
-. iV. r. Gazette, 

** A book whicn combines the fascination of romance with the instruction of raal 
kietory."— JMaM« DaU^ Advsrtis$r, 




Jhvottonai Works, pubUthed hy Stanford tf Steord*. 
JENKS' DEVOTIONS, 

ALTRRKO AND IMPROVED 

^Y THE REV. CHARLES SIMEON, M. A., 

FELLOW OP KINO'S COLLBOE, CAMBRIDOB. 

From the ^3d Loudon edition. One volume. 18mo. 50c. 
* Its distinguisliiti; excellency is, that far the g^reater part of the Prayers appear to h«fl 
Mea praiftd and uoi wrilten. There is a spirit of humiliation in them, which is Mliiur*> 
My suited to express the seutinioutit and feclinj^s of a contrite heart. There is sJsb • 
ftrTor of devotion in them, which can Kcarcely fail of kindling a corresponding tfamfl ta 
th« breasts of thoM who use them. But it is needless to pronounce an eulogy on a iMWk 
dM Taiue of which has been already tested by the sale of many myriads^* 



NELSON ON DEVOTION. 

THE PRACTICE OF TRUE DEVOTION, 

PI RELAl'ION TO THR END, AS WELL AS THE MEANS OP REUGION j 
WITH AN OFFICE FOR THE HOLY COMMUNION: 

BY ROBERT NELSON, ESQ. 
One volume, ISoto. 50c. 



HOBART'S CHRISTIAN'S MANUAL. 

THE CHRISTIAN'S MANUAL 
OF FAITH AND DEVOTION, 

Coslialning Dialo^es and Prayers suited to the Various Ezerercises of tht 
Christian Lite, and an Exhortation to Ejatulatory Prayer, with 
Forms of Ejaculatory and Other Prayers. 

BY JOHN HENRY HOBART, D. D., 

BISHOP OV THE DI0CS8B OF KKW-YOBK. 

One thick ISmo* volume. 63c. 
. "Tts object is to exhibit and enforce the varioiis exercises, duties, and 
pririleges of the Christian life, to awaken the careless; to excite theiokai 
I ; and to instruct and comfort the penitent believer." 



THE COMMUNICANT'S MANUAL. 

CONTAINING THE ORDER FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF .' 

THE HOLY COMMUNION. 1| 

BY THE LATE BISHOP HOBART, OF NEW-YOEK. 

TO WHICH ARE ADDED 

PRAYERS AND MEDITATIONS, 
BY BISHOPS TAYLOR, BEVERIDQE, AND OTHERS. 

A beautiful miniature edition, 31c. | 



PASSION WEEK: 

THREE SERMONS OF LANCELOT ANDREWES, 

BISHOP OF WINCHKSTSR, 

ON THE PASSION OF OUR LORD.. 

~^ TO WHICH ARB ADDKD 

EXTRACTS FROM HIS DEVOTIONS. 

One volume. ISmo, 38c. 

« llle ftiitAor was a mnn of prayer, 'full of faith and of the Holy Ohoct;* his t]|tf«gto 
%«r« ol\ei> of tbo things of God, and hi^t life was of as high an order as his thoughts. II 
iti §lwh it someirliat old, yet it is full of life and point, and the matter rich \ and lo Us 
9hB Mm drigbt, hU thesM is ever new, axid ihouiYi cmosaw^ «ani«^ ^kria^" 



DevoHoital Works, publithed by Stemfori ^ Swortu. 
TREATISE ON THE LORD'S SUPPER, 

DESIGNED AS A GUIDE AND 

COMPANION TO THE HOLY COxMMUNION. 

BY THE REV. EDWARD BICKERSTETH, 

^miedf and adapted to the Services of the Protestant Episcopal Chmftk 

in the United StateSf 

BY THE REV. LEWIS P. W. BALCH, 

Rector of St. Bartholomew's Church, N. Y. 

One handsome volume, 12mo. 75c. 
C30NTENTS.— Part I.— Chap. 1. The Appointment of the Lord's Snpp.tf 
S. The Atonement made by ttie Death of Christ— 3. Our Faith in Chrrtft** 
taooement — 4. On the New Covenant — 5. The Design of the Lord's Supper 
■^. The Oblisatiou to Receive the Lord's Sapper — 7. Answers to t'^ Es- 
i^tee commonly made for not Coming to the Lord's Supper — 8., Or Receiv 
g- Unworthily — 9. On the Benefits connected with a Due Recef jon of tb*i 
>rd'8 Supper — 10. The Happiness which would follow its 'General and 
avout Observance — 11. On Communion with Christ and Kis People on 
^xth — 12. On the Heavenly Communion to be Hereaff<,r enjoyed with 
1* Lord Part II.- -Chap. 1. On Preparation for the Lord's Supper— 2. 
^Ips for Self-Examination, and Prayers — 3. Meditr^dons Preparatory to 
i<^ Lord's Sapper. — 4. Hints for the Regulation i»ud Employment of the 
i^nd during the Communion Service — 5. On the Communion Service of the 
Hmxjh— 6. On the Remembrance of Christ at f^e Lord's Table — 7. Medi- 
•IdoDS during the Communion — 8. Texts selected for Meditation, and 
^l:iinged under diiferent Heads^-9, Meditate* jns and Prayers after Receiving 
■^10. Psalms and Hymns suited to the Lord's Supper — 11. The Due Im- 
Oovement of the Lord's Supper. 

^ It is indeed a cause of devout thankAil'^esa, that books like * Bickersteth's Treatise' 
^ the Lord's Supper ' are in such demand. And a fervent Prayer is offered to God, that 
rery effort to enlighten the hearts of men on the subject of the Holy Communion, may 
h«eive His gracious blessing, until the time come when all * shall be devoutly and reli- 
t^Dttsly disposed to receive the mo*t uimfortable sacrament of the Body and Blood of 
lirist, in remembrance of His meritorious Death and Passion, whereby alone we obtain 
kmisaioB of our aiju, ^d are made partakers of the kingdom of heaven.' " 



NEW MANUAL OF DEVOTIONS, 

IN THREE PARTS. 
Containing Prayers for Families and Private Persons : Offices of Humiliatjon 
—for the Sick — for Women — for the Holy Communioit — ^with Oc- 
casional Prayers. 

COBBXCTKD AND ENLARGED BY THE KIOHT REV 

LEVI SILLIMAN IVES, D.D., 

I Bishop of the Diocese of North-Carolina. 

TO WHICH IS ADDED, 

A FRIENDLY VISIT TO Ti?E HOUSE OF MOURNING. 
BY THE REV. RICHARD CECIL, M. A. 
One large 12 mo. volume. $1.00. 
" The Tolume here presented to the public, contains forms suited to tP 
mnditioiiB in which human beings may be pAaced, «SidL «\mQaX ^ c^s{»:x^E«^ib^i^ 
wHathtu of their eircomstancea^ in a style >NeW. «iAa9git0dL\o ^^ ws^^^is^ ^ 
■0MW vad gtauum piety.'* 



1/tvtftumal Work* puhlithed hy Stanford 4" Swordt 

WILBERFORCE'S PRAYERS. 

FAMILY PRAYERS, 

Br THE LATS 

WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, ES(1. 

■OirrD B7 HIS SON, 

ROBERT ISAAC WILBERFORCE, M. A 

' TO WHICH AKE ADDED, 

PRAYERS BY THE REV. JOHN SWETE, D. D. 
One volume lS7no. cloth, 2oc. 

** That tlra habit of family de% s^y*n is not incoosistent with the mott zealoiv aid 
■hted dtscharjrn of public dut^vis evinc^ by tiie example whir.li the author of these Pr^ 
tra aflrord<ML His aiu^ulsr union, inaeed, oi'j^ivHte rcn^ion aud public usefulneet, nwjr 
great meMiure be atlrilaitfd to that stat** of inii*.* of which tliii cu»toin was atouce n < 
•ad a consequence. I'lio Grecian colonist«. wiiose more poliitheH manners, and the 

Clicity of whose native opeech, were endant'errd tLrou^h the containi nations of bariwrial 
itercourse, by asunmhlin/ at htated 8e:uou«, to coiifeM ihoir dcgnnfracy, aud revivo ikt 
Ihoujclit of purer times, retained as well tlin lan<rnaire which was their common lioud, aa tU 
•uperiority which was the birtii-riirht of their race. AmiiUt the incinasiui^ turmoil efoM 
days, the custom of daily womhip in:iy Ik) looked to hy Chnstians for a similar result, ll 
has been shown, indeed, that this practice comes I'Ofnmended by the experience of fonssr 
times. But if it were needed in a period of quiet and repose, how much more auiid»t tk» 
afitatioB by which our cities are now convulvud. and which shakes even the viUa;;eaal 
our land ! In tranquil days, the disciples were comforted by the presence of Christ; hit ^ 
it waa amidst the waves of Gennesaret that they learned to appreciate that power whiah ^ 
«Ottld hush the stormy elemects into rust. It was when neither sun nor stars for naaf 
days appeared, aud no small tempest lay upon him, that the captive apo#Ue co ild bi 
•f food cheer, because there was with him the angel of that God, whose he was and «b« 
haaenrod." 



THORNTONS'S PRAYERS. 

■ FAMILY PRAYERS, 

AND 

PRAYERS ON THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 

TO TI'HICH 19 ADDED, 

A FAVILY CO.\IMENTARY UPCN THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 

BY TKE LATE 

HENRY THORNTON, ESQ., M. P. 

EDITED BY THE 

RIGHT REV. MANTON EASTBURN, D. D., 
Bishop of M)l8sachu^cttri. 

One handsome volume. 12mo. 7.5c. 

** The present volume contains t^ro works, which have been separately published !« Rnf* 
land; the Fnuiily Coinnieiitary on the Sermon on the Mount havinir appeared theKsslM 
a year after the first edition of the Fainily Prayers. The arrun^TRnicut now adopted wil 
it is thought, be found convenient for domestic worship ; as conibiniu? within the Ban 
volume a Manual of prayer, and portions of scriptural exposition for readiiur. J 

** It may seem presumptuous in the Editor to say any thing by way of iiitrodnctios Hf 
troductions bearing on their title-page the name of Thornton : — a name, familiar not tfi 
England only, but tothe world ; and indissolubly associated with our thoughts of whatsfaiii 
la enlarged in Christian bi'ucficence, sound in religious views, and beautiful in consistescli 
of daily practice, lie will take the liberty, however, of simply saying, that in regard M 
the Family Prayers, that, without at all detracting from the merit of other works of tM 
same description, they appear to him to pr^'-serve, in a remarkable degree, the difficuU ai^ 
happy medium between verboseness on the one hand, and a cold conciseness on the otbet 
It is believed that none can use them, without feelin? that they impart a spirit of grati 
tilde and solf-bumiliation. They are what prayers should be, — fervent, and yet perfectl}* 
naple. 

** The Commentary upon the Sermon on the Mount, is remarkable througfaoot U 
the profound tnsicht into human nature which it manifests : for its clear ezhibitioo 9t '" 
ibWuBaiitaJ trutiti <»f the Kospel: and for the faithAtlness, honesty, and at the saiM I' 
*9 Irs* niMBMBt ud dIgwtSL «t libii\»«ai«aVa'«U<(aa\teiaitnMtiMM art coavif 
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Valuable Works, puhhshed hy Stanford Sf Sicords, 

PALMER^S CHURCH HISTORY. 

A COMPENDIOUS ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

FEOM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE rRESENT TIME. 

BY THE REV. WILLIAM PALMER, M. A.. 

AUTHOR or '* OBIOINKS X.ITUROICJB/' fcC. 

WITH PREFACE AND NOTES BY AN AMERICAN EDITOR. 

In one volume. 12mo. 50c. 

*• The tmly learned and sound-minded author has set himself honestly to seek oat di« 
■nlte of the system devised by Heavenly Wisdom, and set in operation by God himaell^ 
fkto He dwelt among us. He does not puzzle himself and his reader with an attempt at 
III * pra{n»AticAl * investigation of the human motives and propensities that have carried on. 
^hile they seemed to thwart and vitiate, the divine founAels for man's salvation. S'fli 
I does he stoop to flatter the poor pride of human reason by lowering a narrative of 
d's doings with and in his Church to the tone of secular history, and making all plain 
J eajiy for the most unspiritual comprehension. He writes as a lieliever of the facts that 
I he narrates ; but not a believer without investigation. He writes as one whose own be« 
lilief makes him in earuext with nis reader, and in consequence leaves the impression of 
UTeulitf on the mind. Convinced that God did ihdeed found his Cliurch upon a rock, 
liinmoveable and unconquerable, he looks for it, without fear or shrinking, amid the worst 
iof tempests of controversial strife or secular oppression, and. under the deepest mists 
■of ignorance and error, and not only finds it, signalized by Its unvarving tokens of iieace, 
rboUness and joy, but makes it obvious to others. We see, with him, that though times have 
rahanged, and manners varied, the word and pronlise of God have endured unchaoged, aiHi 
HUiair acoomplishment has gone on invariably." — Bukop WhitiinglMm, 



RECORDS OF A GOOD MAN'S LIFE, 

BY THE 

REV. CHARLES B. TAYLER, M. A. 
One handsome volume. 12mo. 75c. 

*^ This is, indeed, a ' golden book '—one that cannot be read without as mach profit m 
pteasure by all who feel interest in the life of a good country parson. The narrative ex 
Dibits the character of a man who was distinguished, not for ulent or learning, but for 
basing in earnest, and heartily endeavoring to live up to his Christian profess'->n — wilk 
«hom baptism was not a form, but the conunencement of a life of Christian faith.'*— 
hmmur oftk* Cross, 

** An elc^gant reprint of a volume endeared to many a heart by a thousand charms of 
style, sentiment^ and pious meditation. The loveliness of humanity passiug through the 
stages of life under the influence, and illuminated by the divine light of the pure precepts 
of the Gospel, the surpassing beauty of holiness exhibited in the* character of woman as a 
Christian wife and mother, and the aianly dignity and noblenew of tho Christian father 
and husband, are all here exhibited so sweetly, so truthfully, t>o eloquently, as to touch 
the soul of the most obdurate. We trust all our readers are so familiar with these pages, 
as to feel the justice of our praise, and to seize eagerly the opportunity of again meetiag 
wa old and beloved companion."— Protestatit Churchman. 



HOBART'S FESTIVALS AND FASTS. 

A Companion to the Festsvals and Fasts of the Protestant Episcopal Chnrcli 
in the United States of America. Principally selected and altered 
from Nelson's Companion for the Festivals and Fasts of 
\ the Church of England. 

WITH FORMS OF DEVOTION. 
BY JOHN HENRY HOBART, D. D., 

i BISHOP or TMS DIOCKSK OF NXW-TOKK. 

1 One volume. 12mo. 75c. 



I '^ll win pravs a vseftal eompanion in the exalted exercises of the Christian Hftj 
I ail, white It senrsB to impress on the memt'ers of the Episoopal Commiudoa the «mI 
' iMMoT thdr trely ApostoU« sad PrimitiTo Church, it must azcito thsm t» adan thai* 



Valuahle Tf^orks, puhlUked by Stanfitrd tf Sieord*. 



MELVILL'8 SERMONS, COMPLETE. 
SERMONS BY HENRY MELVILL, 

COHPRUIMO ALL THE DISCOURSES PUBLISHED BT CONSENT OT TBI 

AUTHOR. 

BDITSD BT THB 

RT. REV. CHARLES P. M'lLVAINE, D. D., 

wuaot ow rum pbot. xpxs. chubch in thx dzoczsx of okzo. 

Two large octavo volumes. $4,00. 

** Tbe diacounes of Melvill hare so long been before the religiooa pablic, that notL 
aew can be added by way of recommending their peculiar merits. This is the fuliest a, 
most correct edition thut has come in our way ; and especially is it valuable as an authei 
tic one, many imperfect reports of the sermons having appeared in other compilatioi 
and of course marlied with the stenographer's inaccuracies. — Littrary World. 



** Melvill has for some years been with the reading public a decided favorite. We nf- 
pose the sermons of no living man will command a more extensive sale. All who raid 
aim are charmed with his beauty, tenderness, earnestness, eloquence and nice discriraim> 



tion in exposition. He is at times speculative to a fault, and will be thought by boom,, 
occasionally, to be not strictly orthodox ; yet there is so much to delight in his practical 
and forcible exhortations to duty, his warm and heartfelt adherence to the Cross, his vIl- 
mirably rounded and finely-wrought periods, that, unlike sermons generally, which an 
considered rather a dull commodity fotr merchandize, those who love good reading will 
buy, and will read Melvill's Sermons. No man can read them, and not feel their power, 
stirring the depths of spirit If he have soul in him, the preacher will not fail to find it, 
and by the mastery of eloquence, charm it to solemnity and awe it to reflection. Perbapi 
there are no written sermons in our language, which are better calculated to produce 
impreesion upon those who peruse them." — Methodist Protestant. 

" Melvill is no ordinary man , and produces no ordinary influence. Possessing a briUiint 
imagination, having great command of words, and being full of the fire of genius, he swaya 
the hearts of crowded congregations who listen to the Uving voice, and of multitudes Who 
peruse the productions of his glowing pen. It is impossible to read Melvill's Semione 
and not be gratified, and what is better, improved. There is so much of the eameatnaa 
and afiTectionateness of the '*man of Ood," so much zeal for the truth as it is in Jbsus, m 
great acuteness and so happy a faculty of illustrating and enforcing Scriptural truth, that 
uivoluntarily one pays tbe highest tribute which an author can receive, in forgetting him 
and fttstening the mind upon the ennobling subjects of his labors. The present edition is 
especially valuable, since here we have the discourses of the gifted author as he wrote 
them and committed them to tbe press, and the publishers have taken pains to include in 
the present issue, both the parochial sermoos, and those delivered on public occasions and 
before the University of Cambridge ; by which we have here the contents of some five or 
six volumes of the English edition, at a price which brings them within the reach of all 
The mechanical execution is in the publishers' usual style of excellence.*'— Foto^^ OhmrA^ 
mow's MiseeUantf. 

** We have read many of these sermons with interest, pleasure, and profit ; the more iis 
because we believe them to be the most perfect edition of Melvill's sermons extant. Their 
editor, the distinguished Bishop of Ohio, has presented them in their true light before the 
public. Melvill possesses a mind of peculiar richness and vigor, clothed upon with all Ae 
glorious truths of our holy religion. He delineates most beautifully the law of the spirit 
of life, in Christ Jesus ; and is always most eloquent wlien nearest to the Cross. His s^le, 
peculiarly his own, cannot be commended to any divine; for apart from its many objec- 
tionable features, it could not be successfiilly imitated : but the expository character of his 
sermons is of the first order; and here Melvill may be studied with the greatest advantage. 
His sermons are from his text, made up of its elements, not introducing his subject, bat ' 
suggesting and containing it Therefore they are always a faithful exposition of the text \ 
The present edition of his sermons cantnot fail to have a mde and justly deserved circohf i 
tipn,r— ^ilftofiy Spectator. 
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